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The Daily Worker Staff repossessed its premises Tuesday night, after the offices had been ille- 
gally seized and held by T-Men for eight days. The picture taken upon the return of the staff to the 
office shows managing editor Alan Max displaying page-proof of the victory edition of the paper, sur- 
rounded by staff members. L. to R.: Joseph North; film editor David Platt; Sunday news editor Rob F. 
Hall; Negro affairs editor Abner W.- Berry; Charles Hendley, secretary-treasurer of Publishers New 
Press; Harry Sacher, attorney; Roosevelt Ward; city editor Mac Gordon; Sadie Amter; Alan Max; Paul : 
Leith, Mary Morris; Sally Kantor. In the foreground can be seen the open cash drawer and the rifled 


sate. : 


By LESTER RODNEY 


AT 8 P.M. Tuesday night the staff of the Daily Worker moved back 
to its offices, in time for the daily edition to print the large block head- 
line “WE'RE BACK!” for Wednesday s edition. Beneath that was a small- 


THE SCENE was a New York 
subway. A reader of The Work- 
er was carefully perusing last 


week's issue when a stranger ap- 
proached her and_ said: 


“I've been looking for that 
papér all over my neighborhood, 
and couldn't find a copy. I'll buy 
yours for a dollar.” 

The point of the story is that 
millions of Americans who may 
never have heard of our paper, 
who had only a vague idea of its 
existence, now know it a lot bet- 
ter. And of these, there are no 
doubt some who are actively 


| ASSIGNMENT, U.S.A. 


St. Louis Woman -- 1956 Model 


on; Evidently perswaded that 
the white stranger is a friend 
and the newspaper for which 
he writes is a friend, she talks. 

Her story, is, at once, an epic 
of horror and of heroism and 
illustrates the elemental tug of 
forces that operates in all too 
many places in America, and si- 
multaneously, reveals how ‘the 
old is being vanquished. 

* 


MRS. MARY JONES, let: us 
use that name, and her husband 
were looking for a home some 
months back and they had read © 
an advertisement that told of 
one that was available. The ad, 

she said, indicated that the 

... house would be sold to Negroes. 

- They drove out to the place, 

were satisfied with the terms 

| | and they bought it. . 

for | - The morning she’ had _ the 
“She is visiting place fixed up, they carried in - 
| some new furniture for the home 
— stood outside in the © 
yard surveying it. Turning 
| around, her , eyes ‘met the: hos- .) 
Tit ut! the others*¢pur ‘ler’ ’ tile stare :of-as white neighbor. _. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
ST. LOUIS 


IT IS a Negro home, at 
night, near a great, brood- 
ing factory and we are talk- 
ing about the way the 
metropolis carried through 
itg program that gave Negro 
children their inalienable right 
to the schools * 
and:this story 
came up. 

Speaking was 
a Negro wo- 
man in her 
early forties, 
tall, statu- 


ined face has: 


7 


on a ‘She-is reluctant to - 


Seay t ee 4 ,'.4 - 
yt : | : 
Ue Seba 


~ 


_ stoop.” 


across the street. He called ou 
an insult and turned away. “I 
knew then,” she said, “we were 
in. some kind of trouble, but 
trouble has been my neighbor a 
long time. I did not forget that 
look and what he said but I 
went ‘about .my business.” 
Later that afternoon as she 
arranged .the dishes in her 
kitchen she heard a. babble of 
voices in the street. She went 
to the front room and peeked 
through the white curtain she 


“had just hung up. “I saw what 


was happening and I took my 
sewing and went out on the 
: There she sat, her 
thimble on her finger, her needle 
in -her hand, facing a gang of 
some 20. scowling, muttering 


whites who had gathered outside . 
her fence 


te, . 

The - white neighbor from 
across the street was harangu- 
ing the men but they kept leok- 
= figes way and none would 

. the latch down and walk 


looking for’ it or would be curi- 
ous to know what it says. 

Actually, two developments 
are responsible for this wide in- 
terest. One is the world-wide 
discussion about the results of 
the 20th Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party. 

Second. is the government at- 
tempt to seize our paper. Mil- 
lions saw the Daily Worker for 


la 


, “ 
A conference of New York 
Worker readers active in the cir- 
culation campaign will take 
place this Saturday noon, April 
7, at the. Jefferson School audi- 
torium, 16th St. and 6th Ave., 
to pick up the circulation cam- 
paign and to work out the next 
steps in expanding Worker and 
Daily Worker circulation. 


XY cll 


the first time when it was exhibit- 
ed on TV screens, Large numbers 


were indignant at the seizure, 
regardless _of their political 
views,. and some made active 
protest. 

All this we say in order to call 
attention to the opportunity and 
the need to step up our circula- 
tion activities in the atmosphere 
of victory against another, and 
major, eflort at suppression, 

Let's get the final stage of our 
circulation campaign into high 
gear again. és | 

Let's get bundles of papers 
for sale or distribution at shop 
gates, for sale in workingclass 
areas. | ee: 


The us about 


seizure cost 


$10,000 in money we had to pay 
out, in seizure of our* bank ac- 


count, repairs, loss of income for 
a week. We need to make up 
fast, and ask our readers to coma 
to our aid at once. The Emerg- 


er headline “Free Press. Scores Victory,” and: that was the story. A Big Business govern- 
ment attempt to suppress a-people’s paper under the guise of a tax claim had failed. The 
Treasury Department miscalculated the strength of the free 


‘WE NEED YOUR HELP 
TO REPAIR DAMAGE 


press tradition inthe land. 
As the staff itself, under diffi- 
culties, managed to continue the 
paper, public opinion from coast 
to coast had swung into action, 
with many newspapers, includ- 
ing those of labor, speaking out 
for the right of dissenting opin- 
ion to be heard. (See editorial, 


page 4) : 

Alter an eight day occupa- 
tion, the paper put up a bond 
of $3,000 as the agreed, value 
of the office equipment pend- 
ing determination of the tax 
Claim, and the T-Men moved 
out, 

® 


THE SETTLEMENT was 
reached as attorneys for The 
Worker and the Communist Par- 
ty argued in Federal Court be- 
fore Judge Edmund L. Palmierf 
for a show cause order issued 
to Donald C, Moysey, district 
tax chief, characterizing the sei- 
zure as “a lawless and unconsti- 
tutional violation.” 


The government, after seven 
days of control of The Worker 
offices, claimed it had not fin- 
ished its assessment of value, 
which newsmen who saw the of- 
fice well knew could be done 
in an hour. 3 

* 


AS the staff took possession 
of its offices Tuesday night, edi- 
tor-in-chief John Gates told re- 
porters American public opinior 
had frustrated “eight days of 
lawlessness.” fu: 

“Freedom of the press and 
free political- associations have 
won a big victory,” he declar- 
ed, “The original intent of the 
government to close down the 
Daily Worker and cripple. the 
Communist Party under the 
guise of phony unpaid taxes has 
met with a resounding defeat. 
We are happy to be back and 
happier that the Bill of Right 
has been vindicated.” _ 


| Committee for a Free Press “ig 


through one ye ~ “1 just: sat 
aw ane on Page 15). -.. Fe 
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Westinghouse and Judge Sweney Unite for Union-Busting 


Te e 2 | a « ee TY, r 

Prison Walls Ring with Workers” 

By ART SHIELDS 
THE WALLS of the Broadmeadows Prison near Philadelphia rang out with “Solidarity,” the old workers’ song last 


month. Twenty-six Westinghouse leaders were joyfully singing together. For they knew that the pickets were marching out- 
side. The Broadmeadow walls are thick and strong. But they couldnt keep “Solidaritv’ inside. The news that the jailed leaders 


were singing made all the strikers happy. And I can — ‘FREEDOM’—ANTI-LA BOR VE RS ION 


y 
“Solidarity forever! 
“Solidarity forever! 
“Solidarity forever! 
For the Union makes us strong.” 


, es 


the dismay which president Gwilym Price of Westinghouse 
heard about it. SOLIDARITY! How Price hated that word. 
Solidarity had checked all his, re eee 
strikebreaking™~efforts for months. | corporate interests. And Price 
Solidarity had brought the strikers | found him in president judge Henry 
money and food from dozens of|G. Sweney of the Delaware County 
AFL and CIO unions and thou-| courts. 
sands of friendly neighbors. Soli-| Judge Sweney was a ‘natural’ 
darity had kept railroad train| for Price's dirty assignment. He had 
crews- from passing picket lines.|worked as a professional union- 
And solidarity, workers’ solidarity,| buster for the biggest company in 
was threatening to split the em-|Delaware County before climbing 
loyers behind Price. the bench. His bosses were the 
‘he strike in the big turbine| members of the Pew family, who 
lant at Lester, near Philly, was a/own oil refineries, shipyards and 
ey battlefront in the nationwide) Republican politicians and fascist 


Westinghouse struggle that began organizers too. 
last October. The 6,000 workers in| Sweney's job for the Pews was 


out several days in advance of the|Sun Shipyard at ster, near by. 
men in other UE plants. The com-| He managed this outfit—the Sun wea 
pany had announced that it was ang wages. Employes Association fp eZ JZ Z 
cutting their wages 20 percent—that | —in the early 1940s, His job had mh ay” - ft 

is to an average of Mr x ene from = purpose—to keep the unions y . ; a. le WA, 

an average of $2.50. Those were Out. : it). ~ aa : ° ) 
ns cdb tig: Sar Solidarity beat Sweney, how- Me, : MISSISS1PP ‘ = 
ever, For unionism came back. om ome ee 


This meant a net saving to the aah the ‘Sein aed tend of ten 
company of $4 a day on each work- ie wie ee ee 3 K Labor, Oficial Organ of Standard Operating Railway Unions 


er, or $24,000 a day on the 6,000 biggest financial friend of the Les-, 


wager pion gy Ant peoin —/ ter strikers since the fall of last should be asked to do ai 

ing the company’s super profits|Ye@r). But the Pews knew that qpr° of qpire with the funds to be administe 

more super super. Sweney had done his best. So they through a UN multi-lateral agency. 
transferred him to the bench in Anti-colonialism, combatting of 


But solidarity blocked this greedy 
Delaware County. 100000000600000000000000000000 byw George Merrig (racism at home, distribution of sur- 
move. And Westinghouse was A y g ee a he 


ippled, Lest ade the giant, ' 
oustom-inade. turbines that’ the|, THE judge's first blow for scab- Reuther ‘Disagrees’ technical aid and other steps along 
oompany could get from no other bery this year was a court order With George Meany | wr aie ela te = — — 


| han three pickets at 
plant. And the managers of the me more { : 

“ompani .jeach Westinghouse gate, That was y ed, but limitation of armaments is 
power companies were very im WALTER aogier on the low a pattern of steps. First, was anvienged. euther else stresses 


hoa ee ion out, 
patient after five months, Price| Supposed to knock the un eve of his departure to India, ad-|his announcement that he accepted : 
myst deliver—or else. But on a — ed _— mitted for the first time publicly|the invitation of the National|*®at 2 political conformity be re- 

This was the situation when|¢rs wouldn't pass the picket lines.| that he and George Meany “dis-| Trade Union Congress of India to| M64. - 
Reuther further stated that aid 


- Price decided to use the old, old| The strikebreaking judge then), .,9”on foreign policy, something] visit that country. t it 
tactio he had learned from the * his next assignment—to jail all! 7. had long othe pointing out in| Some days after announcing the|™¥St go to aligned” as well as to 
Mellons in Pittsburgh, That was to| ‘e leaders on charges of violating this column. For months before the| date of his departure (April 5) he unaligned” -nations. Whatever 
behead the strike by arresting ALL the picketing writ. But that wasnt merger the difference was apparent. | made public, in letter i to Sec.| Reuther’s argument may be—and 
the strike leaders easy, The union obeyed the three- Duri th : . ' ‘}maade pu lle, n 1¢ rm “lit is mainly influenced by his belief 

. picket rule. And the workers, who saitget’ elation: ey oe age ny document |..¢ economia aid will win the “un- 

‘PRICE had tried a limited ar-/stood by to protect the pickets if) jinn ’and especial- Seon At get nom oe te aligned” countries for the West,~ 

rest policy--and failed. He had had|their lives were threatened, were ly after, the dif- (March 28) »  eealicameiin ‘i ented | 2¢ departs considerably from Mea- 

five leaders snatched from their/°areful to keep a good distance be-| frances sharpen- . conference ie \. = the|"Y 8 position and even his own past 
beds in the darkness before dawn|tween themselves and the gatos. | 4g They came to | a ie Foundation loherealliah position. ; 

on fake “rioting” charges. But| .The company furnished the need-|.° ead in mid- Genter ef the UN, before some 100 " 

other leaders carried on and the|¢d witnesses, however. A group of/pe.ember when etna en. at which Reuther submit-| , MEANY IS AGAINST any kind 

five came out on bail. rinks tentitieg that they had been both spoke before wt ted to questions on international af-|°! C0operation with the USSR. He 

Now ALL would be snatched stationed at “observation posts” at the National Re- , f ir q) nveited his 10. oint pro- opposed Ceneva. Meany. is pri- 
and the jail key thrown away. And plant windows with long range bi-| jion and Labor agg s P is marily interested in arming coun- 
the strike would collapse like a/m0culars. And the judge found fi, ndation Meany took the oppor- — b eas conference. Reu.| rie: He most often charges that 
body with its head stricken off, So|President Carl Gray and the 25 tunity to denounce Premier Nehru oS 7% Fal yen: Higgs “«"| the strings attached to U.S. aid are 

Gwilym Price thought. other leaders “guilty” and sentenced) \¢ tidia as an “ally” of C ther took special pains to disasso-! not stron enough. Also, while 

a's re them to jail for “oontempt.” They|-:.. of Vommus| ciate himself from the policy fol-|pether pla 
This tactic required a jud e, PB Yi nism, Tito and the ugoslav trade lowed by the Meany an the AFL places main om hasis on 
who is owned body and soul y! (Continued on Page 6) unions were similarly characteriz- Ou ‘ the new organization economic aid, Meany enounces 
emcee neni ss. nr + bad Beads tuill a een P | ‘aq |even the Eisenhower Administra- 
| f ler assal meri-|When a newsman of India asked/j:.. fo. being “too soft” militaril 
can tibera s for not being sufficient-|him “which segment of labor” he towards ‘Maa wealalie® cnedaietion y 

y anti-Communist and told them} would represent in India, noting a While M 

there is no middle ground between| difference between him and Meany ne cen 

pro-Communism and anti-Commu- Reuther did not take issue with the 
er . i cae questioner ts 7 Yaga the 
euther, on the other hand, difference, @ said: 

spoke for what he calls the “posi-| “ don’t choose to enter into a 

tive” approach based on expanded public controversy with Mr, Mea- 

aid for prec pape countries.! ny, but will give you an honest an- 

Meany’s speech raised a furor) swer, Meany expressed his personal 

among liberals on the right and in point of view. He did not speak for 

some quarters of the labor move-|the American labor movement. | 
ment, This furor coincided with| disagree with him.” 

the significant recent developments * 

on the international scene showing HIS PRESS CONFERENCE 

widespread success for the USSR'S|/and the ten-point document give 
ace policy and corresponding de-|some indication where the diffe 

| n r- 

teats of U.S. inspired policy, that| ences are. Reuther is sharply criti- 

is, the potions essentially that both! oq) of the Eisenhower Administra- 

Meany and Reuther had been sup-|tion for having followed a policy 

porting. of demanding that countries expect- 
Within the framework of this|ing aid from the U.S. must ali 

situation, the dissatisfaction Wwith| themselves with U.S. inspired m 

Meany inevitably leads to question-jitary alliances, and that countries| 

ing | besk. og Bag for-| not aligned an the Western bloc 

eign ic U.S., tojare against it. | 
date, pes ‘upported by the labor} Hence he calls for an aid policy is 
leaders. Reuther, is now] with. no > attached: His ten- 

if calls for an a . 


UE’s local union, No. 107, went with the orp, union in the a , oo ee len, 
1@ h y : ; ”™ TRS * 
j 
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Will London Talks Really 


Produce 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


SUNDAY, APRIL 8, 1956 


Disarmement? 


POSSIBLY the most fruitful disarmament discussions ever held are under way in 
London right now. The United Nations Subcommittee on Disarmament is meeting there, 


including the U.S., USSR, Britain, France and Canada. The meeting holds great prom-| 


ise because the differences that 
have been expressed between East 
and West over the years on dis- 
armament and inspection have 
been narrowed down considerably. 
But strange as it may seem (0) 
many people, the Soviet acceptance 
of the U.S. aerial inspection idea— 
in connection with disarmament— 
confronts us with the danger that 
our representatives will back away 
from our own plan. Here's how 
the Wall Street Journal (March| 
29) put it: | 

“The real question about the 
new disarmament approach the 
United States is taking at the Lon- 
don five-power meeting is not 
whether the Russians will go along. 
It is whether we could accept our 
own plans even if they did.” 

We repeat, the above appeared | 
in the Wall Street Journal, not in 
Pravda. 


; 


. | 

BUT TO understand both the 
greater opportunities arising from | 
the London talks, and the contin- 
uing snags that stand in the way 
Of actual disarmament, a brief rec-| 
ord of events is necessary. | 
A convenient starting point is| 
the early spring of last year. At 
that time the Western powers ar-| 
gued that the Soviet stress on ban- 
ning nuclear bombs was intended 
to deprive the West of its advan- 
tage in such weapons and to leave 
the Soviet Union with an advan- 
tage in conventional arms and| 


ground forces. 

Therefore, the French and the 
British proposed that there be 4 
stave by stage approach to disarm- 
ament. It should start with con- 
ventional arms and the aim should 
be to fix limits for the armed 
foroes of the major powers, After 
most of this has been accomplished 
the next step would be nuclear 
weapons. ‘The U.S. officially en- 
dorsed the French-British plan to 
fix armed forces for the U.S., USSR 
and China at 1,500,000 each, and 
for Britain and Franee at 600,000 
each, | 

On May 10 the Soviet govern- | 
ment advanced a new disarma- 
ment plan. Its outstanding feature 
was acceptance of the Western 


' 


proposals on the limitation -of|spection had to go hand in hand.'at London. 


ff f.4,* & 7“, o,° > ‘, A 


Spt a 


|Plan made no mention whatsoever 


° Sistine i me » 


Not one or the other, but both are 
necessary. This was stressed, inci- 
dentally, at the recent meeting of 
the Council of the Socialist Inter- 
national. 

The Soviet Union presented a 
plan which included both the orig- 
inal Western armed forces limita- 
tion plan, and the Eisenhower 
idea of aerial survey. But both 
ground and aerial inspecton were 
tied to actual disarmament. 

Regarding nuclear bombs the 
Soviets merely proposed agree- 
ment to halt all further test ex- 
plosions. This, they said, does not 
mean they oppose a nuclear bomb 
ban. On the contrary, they said 
they are ready for that any time, 
but in order to meet Eisenhower's 
objections that such a ban cannot 
be enforced they limited them- 
selves to conventional weapons 
controlled both by the “open 


armed force and the stage-by-stage 
approach to disarmament and a 
nuclear bomb ban. The Soviet 
plan also called for international 
inspection. Its day to day opera- 
tions would not be subject to veto 
by any power. 


THE SOVEETS repeated their 
plan at the summit meeting in Gen- 
eva last summer. But at that point 
the U.S. program. underwent a 
striking change. It backed away 
from its own plan and substituted 
the well publicized “open skies” 
plan of President Eisenhower. 

Even though a_ conservative 
commentator like James Reston, 
chief of the Washington Bureau of 
the N.Y. Times, said the U.S. pro- 
posal was put forward in order 


to be rejected, THE RUSSIANS 
DID NOT REJECT IT. However, 
back in UN, Harold Stassen, the 
President's aide on disarmament, 
stated the U.S. was “reserving” all 
its own previous disarmament 
plans. Instead it was substituting 
the “open skies” scheme exclusive- 
ly. Furthermore, the open skies 


trols, 

As to banning test explosions— 
this is self enforcing—since meth- 
ods are at hand for instantaneous 
detection of a nuclear explosion 
anywhere in the world, And far 
‘from being a Russian plan, the 
Hearst editors urged it at a time 
of disarmament. when the Soviet Union was not on 

Finally, a careful reading of record on this matter. And after 
Eisenhower's speech at Geneva on|the Russians endorsed it it was 
this issue revealed that he doubted|also backed by Pope Pius XII. 
there could be any foolproof in-| Following the Soviet proposal at 
spection to guarantee nuclear or| London came a very complicated 
any other kind of disarmament. So/U. S. ‘plan which can offer possi- 
he argued for the mutual aerial/bilities of further progress toward 
surveys as a means of removing!agreement. For example it favors 
suspicions between East and ‘West.'both disarmament in conventional 

The Soviet reply to this wasjarms and ground and aerial con- 
that inspection—aerial as well as| trols. 
ground—made sense if combined But what can loom as an ob- 
with concrete steps toward dis-| stacle is the fact that the U. S. plan 
armament, Otherwise it could provides that first there must be 
lead to an arms race, ‘the aerial surveys. These must 

U. S. planes flying over Soviet}come before even arriving at a 
territory might discover that the simple exchange of arms informa- 
Soviets had more tanks than we tion. Disarmament is postponed 
have. Then their planes flying) till a still further perod and a very 
over the U. S. might find we have} indefinite one at that. 
more strategic bombers, So, with-| §o the threat about which the 


out an agreement to cut arms, Wall Street Journal warned so 
they might build more bombers frankly, still faces us. And the 


and we might build more tanks. | 
ae greater the public pressure for dis- 

IT WAS BECOMING increas. |amen’ bagetines wiper roar 
ingly clear to public opinion every-| P'°° nspection system, the great- 
where that F sae, coe and in-|er the progress that will be made 
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PARIS, March $1.— Claude Bourdet, editor of # 
ly some France-Observateur, was arrested today. 
oR articles critical of the government's Algerian 


>, 
. 


Marianne: Where do you think you are, New York? — 


skies” and ground inspection con- 


GUEST EDITORIALISTS 


WE ARE HAPPY to devote this editorial space this 
week to those newspapers and radio commentators whe 
are fighting to preserve our sacred heritage of the free 

ress, by protesting the seisure of our premises by the 
“men, . ‘ > 

“The more that is known about the “poesia ac- 
tion . . . the more ridiculous appears the government's 
claim that the action constituted ‘standard procedure’.”— 
Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer. 


“The matter should have been handled by a civil or 
criminal suit ... rather than by a spectacular raid and pad- 
locking procedure. . . ..—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

“. «. Such a seizure should have been undertaken only 
after all other remedies were exhausted. . . ."—Chicago 
Daily News. 

“The swoop-and-seize offensive was sickeningly 
reminiscent of the Palmer raids of the 1920s... . ."—New 
York Post. ) 

“No one has . . . explained why a paper which has 
always lost money could owe federal income taxes.”~ 
Newsday, Hempstead, L. I. 

“, .« if the present administration gets away with this 
seizure, some future administration could use that seizure 
as a precedent for seizing the property of some other 
litical party or some other business enterprise whom that 
future administration happened not to like.” — Raleigh 
(N. C.) News and Observer. | , : 

“What the Internal Revenue Service ean do to one 
taxpayer, it can do to another.”—Washington Evening Star. 

“The guarantee of free speech and press should have 
the most jealous protection of a democratic government. 
We don’t think it was shown in this case, and we don't like 
it."—Chicago Daily News. | 

“The press should be especially aroused by the s 
tacle of padlocking a newspaper. Surely. the precedent 
should concern every journalist who hase ever decried 
the period of government censorship."—New York Post. 

One effect of the seizure without notice is to demon- 
strate a power in the hands of the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice which many persons never suspected it possessed.” 

—Washington Post 

“There is a great temptation for a government to si- 
lence a hostile press. Peron used the tax laws against La 
Prensa. —Chicago Daily News. _ | 

“Newspapermen could not recall my similar federal 
action against a fy They noted that the same ex- 
cuse could be used by federal agents to padlock other news- 
papers the Administration in power happened to dislike,” 
—Labor, organ of railroad unions. 

“It is going to take an awful lot of doing to convince 
the American people that . . .the tax case against the Com- 
munists ‘is being handled precisely as any other similar 
matter would be handled’.”—Providence (R. I.) Journal), 

“... if we are not impeccable in observance of the law, 
we weaken the very democratic fabric that we are trying to 
defend. and the next-to be harassed in the name of expedi- 
ency will be an eecentric Republican or an unorthodox 
Democrat. The next publication to be hemmed in will be 
one simply claiming the right to dissent.”"—Edward P. Mor- 
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is Answers Questions 


On Roads to Socialism 


*At the request of the editors 
of Political Affairs, Eugene Den- 
nis, general secretary of the CP- 
USA, commented briefly on a 
series of questions arising from 
the current discussions on the 
20th Congress of he CPSU. The 
answers which were received on 
March 20th are published in full 
here by courtesy of that maga 
zine, | 


By EUGENE DENNIS 


Question: What is the over- 
all significance of the 20th Con- 
gress of the CPSU? 


The 20th Congress is a truly 
historic event, It has had a tre- 
mendous impact on the whole 
world, This is because it regis- 
tered great achievements, as 
well as projected the way to new 
advances in the struggle for 
peace and in the further devel- 
opment of socialism, The Con- 
gress dramatized the results of 
the bold and flexible peace ini- 
tiative of the Soviet Union in the 
past period which has been so 
successful in securing a relaxa- 
tion of internal tensions, It of- 
fered to the world its slogan— 
“Let's trade,” instead of “Let's 
arm’ —as a concrete means of 
promoting peaceful co-existence 
—a policy which corresponds to 
the vital national interests of all 
countries, not the least our own. 

The new Five Year Plan con- 
tinues the rapid growth of in- 
dustrial production and = will 
make possible not only a sub- 
stantial improvement in the eco- 
nomic well-being of the Soviet 

ople, but alin it possible 
st them to bring to the masses 
of people in the undeveloped 
countries a new form of aid to 
their development—aid without 
strings, which will enable them 
to industrialize and help solve 
their own age-old ir «Ml of 
poverty and national sovereign- 
ity. 

The historic significance of 
the growth of the role of the 
countries of Socialism and Peo- 

les Democracy in strengthen- 
ne the cause of peace and in 
demonstrating the superiority 
and new successes of the so- 
cialist system was summed up 
in the statement of Khrushchev 
that “the emergence of social- 


Eugene Dennis at the lectern addressing the 32nd anniversary meeting of the 


Carnegie Hall last January. 


main feature of our era.” 

Besides _ registering _ these 
achievements, and adopting pol- 
icies to continue and advance 
them, the Congress made some 
basic theoretical contributions 
to the development of the sci- 
ence of Marxism-Leninism on 
the basis of the new interna- 
tional experience and profound 
changes in the world situation. 
In addition, the Congress made 
a profound evaluation in all 
fields of the harmful conse- 
quences of the cult of the indi- 
vidual that arose under Stalin's 
leadership and took far-reaching 
measures to strengthen and ex- 
pand inner-party and Soviet de- 
mocracy. 

Q. What was new about the 
statement on non-inevitability 
of war? 


First: Considerable ambiguity 
was swept aside, leaving this 
new fact of life in its full gran- 
deur. For the first time in his- 
tory, war is’ not inevitable. 
Many Americans have had in 
the back of their minds the idea 
that there is some law of nature 
that when two great social forces 
confront each other, it has to 
end ‘in war, But the 20th Con- 
gress has eee before the 
whole world the fact that hu- 
manity can now make its own 
decisions effective on this ques- 


tion. We are not the helpless 
prey of forces beyond our con- 
trol. The people of the world 
are strong enough now to pre- 
vent war. Imagine what a dif- 
ference this is from 1914 and 
1939! 


Throughout the entire post- 
war period, we American Com- 
munists have repeatedly — said 
that another world war is not 
inevitable. But the Congress 
added something new. It de- 
clared that the time has now ar- 
rived when Lenin's thesis of 
“inevitable war under imperial- 
ism” no longer applies. This is 
due to the fact while imperial- 
ism still retains the economic 
basis for war that imperialism 
is no longer a world-wide sys- 
tem and the peace forces of the 
world—which include the power- 
ful lands of Socialism, as well as 
India and other neutral coun- 
tries—have now become a ma- 
jor force strong enough to pre- 
vent war. The maintenance of 
the obsolete thesis obscured the 
recognition of these facts and 
made it possible for the war- 
mongers to use it to hinder the 
struggle for peace. 


War is not inevitable. But this 


does not mean that a lasting 


peace will be attained automa- 
‘tically. However in the new 
world situation now unfolding 
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the peoples are _— enough 
to | he ‘war, if they but unite 
and make that strength effective 
in bridling the advocates of war, 
the advocates of aggressive mili- 
tary alliances and an atomic 
arms race. 

Q. What light do the theare- 
tical discussions of the Congress 
throw on the road to Socialism? 


The Congress pointed out 
that*the forms of transition to 
Socialism in various countries 
will become more and more 
diversified. They will by no 
means be just a repetition of the 
experience of the Soviet Union 
or of the People’s Democracies. 
The only decisive and indispen- 
sable factor that will be common 
to all is the political leadership 
of the a class headed by 
its vanguard. It is true that in 
most of the period between the 
two world wars, thinking on 
this question tended to become 
somewhat “frozen.” However, 
the changes that took place in 
the world since the second world 
war have reopened this ques- 
tion in the full richness in which 
it was originally envisaged by 
Marx and Lenin. They always 
emphasized that everything de- 
pended on the period, the rela- 
tionship of class forces, the con- 
crete. situation and traditions of 
each country. 


bg things from this 
angle, Vv points out 
that it is perfectly possible that 
given the present and growin 
strength of Socialism on a wor 
scale, and the internal changes 
taking place within various cap- 
italist countries, many peoples 
may now be able to: achieve 
their transition to Socialism 
through peaceful means based 
on winning the majority of 
their peoples for Socialism and 
winning a stable majority in the 

rliament of their country. 

hrushchev points out that this 
new generalization is based con- 
siderably on the experience of 
the labor and Communist move- 
ments of other countries. 


We, American Communists 
have ourselves perhaps made 
some modest contributions on 
this score, since we have for 
some time been exploring the 
question of the American road 
to Socialism. In the past we 
made clear that we are not ad- 
vocates of force and violence as 
a means of effecting the transi- 
tion to Socialism, and _partic- 
ularly in the period since World 
War II we have made clear that 
we strive for the constitutional 
and democratic path of transi- 
tion. We believe that the possi-— 
bilities of such a path will be 
enhanced by the course of events 
in our own country and the 
world, 

To realize a peaceful transi- 
tion requires among other 
things, a broad and _ militant 
promes democratic. coalition 
ed by a united and class-con- | 
scious working class which will 
uphold and enforce the Consti- 
tution of the U. S. and its Bill of 
Rights, and decisively curb the 
monopolies—the historical prac- 
titioners of force and violence— 
the perennial opponents of all 
democratic advance and social 
progress. 

Obviously this will entail big 
popular struggles on the eco- 
nomic, political and electoral 
fronts — sharp class struggles 
which will be forced upon the 
peoplé! by the offensive of the 
monopolies against peace and 
the liberties and standard of 
living of the people. Naturally 
we must continue to study this 
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elson Case Victory Wipes Out State Sedition Laws 


By ERIK BERT 


By its decision in the Nel- 
son case the Supreme Court 
last week wiped out sedition 
laws in 41 states, and in Ha- 
waii and Alaska. Many of these 
laws have been on the statute 
books for more than a generation. 
Pennsylvania’s law, which was 
specifically reversed, was adopted 
87 years ago. | 

Directly involved in the decision 
were two Cases: 

@ Steve Nelson, Pennsylvania 
Communist Party leader, who was 
gentenced under the Pennsylvania 
sedition law on Jan. 80, 1952, to 
20 years in jail, a $10,000 fine, and 
the assessment of $13,000 in costs. 
-~ @ Carl Braden, former copy 
reader for the Louisville Courier- 

ournal, who was convicted in 
1954 of violating the Kentucky se- 
dition law passed in 1920. He was 
sentenced to 15 years in jail, and 
is now free on $40,000 bond. 
Braden was charged with havin 
violated the law ause he an 
several other persons, who have 
not been tried yet out- 
come of the appeal, ated a Ne- 
gro family to purchase a home ina 
white neighborhood. 

Twenty-six other persons have 
been arrested im recent years. but 


Pie: Nelsbin.and Braden cases‘were © | 


the only ones on which convictions 
were obtained. | 
Convicted on the same charge 


as Nelson, but in a separate trial, 


were Andrew: Onda and James 


i 
' 


Dolsen, a representative of the 
Daily Worker in Pittsburgh. | 

The statutes which are declared 
illegal by the Supreme Court de- 
cision included, Chief Justice 
Warren said, “anti-sedition statutes, 
criminal anarchy statutes, criminal 


| syndicalist laws etc.” The great ma-' 


jority of them, like the Pennsyl- 


‘|vania. law, had their inspiration in 


the anti-labor crusade of the years 


VS 
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‘rapped the presecutor and his as- 
sistants for trying the case in the , 
press, without regard to the evi- 


following World War I. They at-| 
tempted to put shackles on inde- 
pendent thinking. 
* 
SIMULTANEOUSLY with the 
Supreme Court’s decision in Wash- 
ington, a federal judge in Boston 
sat down hard on a federal prose- 
cutor in one of the newest Smith 
Act membership cases. Judge 
Charles E. Wyzanski, ordered the 
release of Michael Russo, New Eng- 
land Communist leader, on $2,000, 
after the federal prosecutor had 
demanded $20,000. bail. Wyzanski 


tice, represented by Simon E. So- 
beloff, solicitor general. 


Representing Nelson against this 


array of legal talent and organized 
support was Herbert Thatcher, 
Washington labor lawyer. ! 
The primary conclusion reached 
by the Supreme Court majority of 
six was that the passage of the 
Smith Act in 1940 had preempted 
the field of subversion for the fed- 
eral government. Nominally, the 
decision establishes the priority of 
federal jurisdiction in the field of 


subversion under the Smith and 


McCarran Acts. } 
The three judges, however, who 


x, 
“Siig core tae 


ence. A day earlier the judge had = = 
released Russo on his own recog- = 
nizance pending the formal hear- 733 


ing. 
* 


THE importance of the Nelson #3 
decision was attested to, in part, # 
by the broad legal front organized @ 
by those whe wanted the original 3 


Nelson conviction upheld. This 
group included: 


The state of Pennsylvania, “4 | 


resented by Harry F. Stambaugh, 
a special counsel for its Attorney 


States which have on the 
sedition laws repre- 
d by Louis C. Wyman, Attor- 
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voted in the minority, recognized 
the decision as a defeat for witch- 


hunting. They sought to maintain 
the existing two score state sedition 


laws as supplementary to the fed- 
eral legislation. | 

Voting against the state sedition 
laws were the Chief Justice who 
wrote the majority opinion, and Jus- 
tices Hugo L. Black, Felix Frank- 
furter, William O. Douglas, 
C. Clark and John M. Harlan. The 
minority consisted of Justices Stan- 
ley F. Reed, Harold H. Burton and 
Shermaa ‘Minton. 

* 
JUSTICE WARREN pointed out 


‘that the decision of the Pennsyl- 


vania Supreme Court, which the 
U. S. Supreme Court upheld, was 
decided on the “narrow issue of 
Fh Ye of the state law by the 
federal Smith Act.” 

In a footnote, however, Warren 
made reference to a section of the 
state law which the Pennsylvania 
court had not acted on. Warren 
noted that Subsection C of the law, 
it criminal to forment 
or contempt” of the state 


: 1 deen age was reminiscent of the 


amous Sedition Act of 1789. 
1, J. M. Ferguson, . 


- 


‘ 


tuling, he would 


aie to uphold 
Braden’s conviction. “He's been 
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Scenes in The Worker editor- 
jal offices on’ March 27 when 
Treasury Department men raid- 
ed the paper in an unsuccessful 
effort to prevent its publication. 
Upper left, Editor-in-chief John 
Gates is interviewed by report- 
ers for the wire services, Upper 
right, the staff proceeds with the 
task of putting out the paper 
while policemen called in by T 
Men continue to order members 
of the staff to vacate. In this pic- 
ture Ben Levine, (center) TV 
columnist and copy-reader, is 
writing headlines, ignoring burly 
cop standing over him. At far 
right, David Platt, film editor, is 
handing in his column. Under 
the clock (which says 4:30) a 
newsman is questioning Salva- 
tore Razza, head of the T-Man 
raiders. Seconds later the staff, 
on advice of lawyers, moved to 
the print-shop one floor below, 
Picture at lower right is another 
view of the city room, with a cop 
ordering Roosevelt Ward (back 
to camera) to leave. 
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Civil Rights Still the Issue in 60 v't Frameups 


"This article concludes a selitila 
of profiles on Smith Act defen- 
dants involved in a third Smith 
Act trial at Foley Square be- 
ginning April 9 at Courthouse in 
New York. Discussed in the 
previous article were Alexander 
Trachtenberg, George Blake 
Charney, and Mrs. Marion 


Bachrach. 
. oe 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


JAMES E. JACKSON, Jr., 
fourth defendant, is a Negro 
Communist leader with a 25- 
year record of public service 


to the people of the South, 
Negro and white. Born in Rich- 
mond, Va., he was educated in the 
segregated public schools and _re- 
ceived degrees in chemistry and 
harmacy from Virginia Union 
University and Howard Univer- 
sity. He entered the Socialist stu- 
dent movement at the age of 16. 
In 1982, Jackson was spokes- 
man for a delegation of it Views 
and white students where he aes 
sented a model bill for abolition 
of segregation in education to the 
Virginia State legisiature. He was 
a founder of the Southern Ne 
Youth Congress, a pioneer 
in the Southern trade union move- 


ment, helping found the first 


union of tobacco workers in Vir-| 


He contributed a compre- 


to study of Southern political) 


practices and local r 
ments to the Carnegie Founda- 


-.tion’s study of he Bo. as in 
America. a 


eform m ove-| he 


| 


delphia and Delaware County— 


et 


worried by the publio anger at the 
fantastic injunction proceedings. 


During World War II Jackson 
served in the 823rd Engineer Avia- 
tion Battalion in the China-India- 
Burma theatre. He is a Marxist 
teacher and chairman of the South- 
ern Regional Committee of the 
Communist Party and member of 
its national committee. 


* 


WILLIAM NORMAN, fifth de- 
fendant, grew up in Harlem where 
his immigrant parents settled in a 
$9-a-month flat in 1910. Work 
and school went together for 
young Bill. He worked as a 
grocer’s helper, a peddler’s helper, 
delivery boy, bus boy, leather 
worker, clerk, bookkee and 


truck helper. He played basket- 
ball in the neighborhood “Y” and 
later became one of America’s 
foremost players in the Yonkers 
team. of the Metropolitan League. 
Sport fans recall him as “Wee Wil- 
lie Marron.” 

Norman joined the Communist 
o| Party in 1933 and 

in Virginia, 

tions of leadership 
Jersey Party and New Y 
included the post of executive 
retary of the New York State 
organization. 
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pentry, teaching and painting. 
* 

SIXTH DEFENDANT is Fred 
Fine. He got his baptism in the 
stru 
was “arrested” in a baby bu 
when his mother was pulled o 
Chicago picket line against high 
pres of meat. In the early ‘30s 

worked as a merchandise 
handler in the garment industry 
and served as local representative 
of the Delivery Workers Federal 
Union in the ‘Chicago Federation 
of Labor. Later he served as an 
inside organizer for the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee 
and helped pioneer one of the first 
BA be ssa break-throughs in the open 
which! shops of Little Steel. 


Since then Fine worked in ve- 
rious capacities for the Young 
Communist League and the Com- 
munist Party. He volunteered for 


military service in World War II, 


-spent 20 months 
joss Patapum > gh | 


overseas, won 


France 


e for labor's rights when he 


|| Westinghouse Strike 


(Continued on Page 3) 


were to stay there indefinitely, | 


that is forever and aye, until | 


“purged of content.” 


THEN solidarity beat Price and 
Sweney again. The union produced 
26 substitute leaders, who held the 
‘strike banner high. And plant gate 
‘collections and household dona- 
tions were bigger than ever before. 
For the labor movement of Phila- 


from the AFL-CIO Council down 
to the local unions—was fighting 
back with money and food. - 
And the singing went on in 
Broadmeadow Prison, with the non- 
| labor inmates joining in. It went on 
day and evening too, while the old 
| joiler wondered. 


That glorious word “Solidarity” 
kept ringing through the prison 
from March 2 to March 21, when | 
Judge Sweney retreated. 

The judge had to back down. 
There wasn't any choice. The 
‘Pennsylvania Supreme Court was 


And on the night of March 20 the 
court phoned Sweney that it was 
about to order the prisoners’ re- 
lease. Their confinement was il 


legal, the court found. 


Sweney was licked. So he beat 
ithe high court to it by freeing the 
26 at the start of the next da 

he “contempt’ was “pur 
now, the judge said. And all fines 


were remitted. 
* 


I'M SORRY I have to write this 
story 10 days before it appears, 
So I can't say now whether the 
strike will be settled before Sun- 
day, April 8, or whether the battle 
goes on. But I’m betting that Soli- 


darity will triumph in Lester again. 
‘For I haven't seen such unity in 


struggle in many years. 

Nor- have I seen such gaiety on 
the picket line in the sixth month 
of a strike when men and women 
are usually tired and grim. This 
doesn’t mean there isn’t hardship 
in the 6,000 homes. There is plenty 
of that. But the worst pangs of 
hunger are eased by the gifts of 
thousands of cans of food and thou- 


lic spokesman for the Communist 
tional secretary of its public af-| 
fairs commission. 

* 


fendant, is youngish, short, and: 
like his co-defendants is a likable. 
person. He has been a working- 


man since his youth, He was 
prominent as a left-wing figure in 
‘New York State AFL circles until 
he became the Communist Party’s 
state secertary in New Jersey. 
Later he was elected the party's 
assistant national labor secretary 
and alternate member of the na- 


Yitional committee. 


Stein is currently. in 
serving a three-year term 
with “harboring” Robert Thomp- 
son, national mmunist leader 
and war hero, 

The eyes of the nation will be 
on the courtroom when the new) 
round of Smith Act 


right to speak freely and organize 


Pe”) publically for the redress of griev- 


SID STEIN, the seventh de-| 


sands of dollars every. week. And 
the strikers’ spirits are uplifted by 


Party and served the party as na- ‘the spirit of workingeclass brother- 


‘hood, 


' Nor have I ever met strikers whe 


are so well informed about every 
detail of the day to day battle with 
‘their billion dollar boss. And the 
reason is easy to see. For a spark- 
ling strike bulletin—“UVE Strike Bul- 
letin—Local 107” comes off the 
duplicating presses every morning, 
That bulletin is so good that I hope 


it will be preserved: in library ar- 
chives for Bi historians to see, 
It will tell the mhow battles for 
freedom were won in the Dark 
Ages of the Cadillac Cabinet. ) 


* 


FM SORRY, too, that I can’t 
wait to see how the latest frame-up 
turns out in the Delaware. County 
court. Nine strikers’ leaders are 
facing the danger of several prison 
years each -in a trial now 
way. They are accused of “incitin 
to riot” after an incident at a mi 
gate on Dec. 8. The incident star 
ed when-a gun-wielding truck driv 
er, a company stooge, ran over tw®@ 


pickets, sendgin them to the hos- 


pital. 


" FLASH: The nine UE strike — 
| the Deleware County jury, 
se pte er te 
_ ing up this page. 
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On the Way 


THKLH OS MEN ee by ABNER W. BERRY 
The Ideas Behind 


Kohler Strike in Third Year 
Gets Backing of United Labor — 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


manist philosophers the leaders 
DETROIT. — One of the most heroic 


learned the worth and even no- 
bility of every human being; 
from Jefferson and the founding 
fathers they have drawn the deep 
sense ie ae in Christian- 
ity ve the cement tying 
the Negroes together and the ele- 
ment for building a bridge to 
the white community; Candhi 
has furnished the method with 
which to dramatize the fight for 


to have predicted -that Ameri- 

can N would be the ones 

most likely to use the Indian 
er $ passive resistance pholos- 

ophy. But it ) 

must have 

been furthest 

from the pre- 

dictions of 

Thomas Jeffer- 

son that the de- & 

scendants of 


episodes of American labor history, the 
“Kohler Story,” still incomplete goes into its third year on April 5, anniversary of the 
strike of 2,500 workers against the Kohler Co. of Sheboygan, Wisconsin, begun in April 
1954. The strikers are members of Local 833, United Auto Workers. The workers went 
out for a series of demands including a 20-cent an hour wage increase, improved contract 
visions, curbs on bad working', _, 4; " : 
conditions, speedup. Since the ic" Temmnstations by, the ment permit this srikebreaer, who 
strike broke on April 5, 1954, they |x chier strikers’ children. in support encourages other strikebreaking 


have pared their demands on'¢¢ their fathers have aroused many!employers, b e- permitted t o 
wages to a dime an hour wage 4 jabor organization to redouble threaten the security of organized 


the slaves he 
wanted freed 
_ would one day 
become the 
staunchest defenders of his doc- 
trines. Yet that is what is hap- 
pening today in Montgomery, 
Ala., and in every community of 
America boasting a sizable Ne- 
gro population. 

But more. The bus protest 
movement in Montgomery, which 
has refused Negro cooperation 
with the local bus company for 
more than four months, is a 
movement led by men of ideas. 
Jefferson, Gandhi, the German 

hilosopher, -Hegel (an imme- 
diate predecessor of Marx), 
Christianity and the modern 
theological interpretation—all fig- 
ure in the bus protest movement. 
It is well grounded historically 
and culturally in broad human- 
ism associated with the expan- 
sion of human freedom. 

The racists rave and rant in 
their irrational rages against 
“mongrelization,” mixiecrats,” the 
evils of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, and disturbance of 
the “peace” by “outside agita- 
tors.” But the “backward” Ne- 
groes who they scorn have as- 
sumed the burden of civilization 
while the defenders of segrega- 
tion are disporting themselves 
like educated barbarians. An ex- 
ample of the cultural gap that is 
es sag between the racists and 
the Negroes, is the answer the 
Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr., 
the bus protest leader, gave a 
group of Southern newsmen 
when asked his attitude on Com- 
munism. | 

“I’m a student of Hegel,” Rev. 
King answered. “As you know, 
Marx has said he turned Hegel 

side down. As a follower of 
Hegel, I thoroughly reject the 
Marxian metaphysic. 

Few of those in the knot of 
‘newsmen knew what the young 
Baptist minister was talkin 
about, so they missed a go 
anti-Communist quote for their 
papers. For the Rev. King op- 
posed Marxism for its ideas and 
not for spurious “conspiracy 
propaganda which is the stock in 
trade of vulgar politicians. 

eae 


THIS Montgomery movement | 
is a movement of ideas, ideas 
' which guide the movement and 

give it perspective. From the hu- 


|the “spread” works the other way 


-}to buy that spare 
‘| pelled to 


democracy a fight which must be 
waged against an enemy with su- 

rior physical weapons; and 

egel's philosophy steels the 
movement with the sure pre- 
diction that any progress to a 
higher social level must proceed 
through “tensions” or “conflict.” 
Hegel also helps nail the lid on 
the coffin of gradualism. 


This is not a simple movement 
with objectives as simple as the 
“conspiracy” prosecutions would 
imply. And since it is not a simple 
movement, limited to a demand 
for a bus seat, it is bound to 
ee and become national in 
character. In fact, even in Mont- 
pomery, the bus is now the sym- 

ol of the entire system of op- 
pressive segregation. For, as 
Rev. King has told an audience 
of New Yorkers “Segregation is 
only a cover for slavery.” 

While Marxists have had no 
direct contact or influence on 
the Montgomery bus protest 
movement, it conforms to pre- 
dictions made by Marxists. And it 
can profit from a Marxist analy- 
sis. For the bus protest move- 
ment could not have begun until 
there was an influx of Negro 
workers into the city; and it 
could not have succeeded unless 
there had been a development 
of classes within the Negro com- 
munity. 

It took Negro ministers and 
other professionals to articulate 


increase and mado the central iy aid to help win this strike, 
These 90 fired include the unions’ wrfeE THOUSANDS seek to 
three top officers, every member aig the Kohler workers to win 
of its executive board, every mem- 
ber but one of its strike commit- 
tee, every member of its bargain- 
ing committee, five of its chief 
stewards, and its chief picket 
captain. 

The strikebreaking, union. bust- 
ing Kohler company insists that 
strikers will be taken back to work 
only if they don't replace scabs 


: eghoed 
and strikebreakers. by Herbert V. Kohler, president 


These 90 were discharged on’ A dy tee 
March 1, 1955 by the company, ao cis te AO mgs Eonar Pn 


and the union says there will be no ,,4 
settlement of the strike until these 
workers are guaranteed their jobs 


back. 


decent st 
union conditions, what is the atti- 
tude-of the Kohler Co.? 

“We are going to teach the union 
a lesson,” is the arrogant statement 
of Lyman C. Conger, attorney in 
negotiations for the Kohler Co. 


gauntlet to the union was 


argain with them, Beat you 
'don’t have to give them anything.” 


the full backing of the Interna- |tion of what the company calls, 

tional Union which has spent over “Kohler Humane Society.” What 

$5 million in strike aid. is the purpose of this “humane 
* 'society?” 

ORGANIZED LABOR, AFL.) 

CIO and independents have come bids; Kohler baronial estate from 


per reporter: “You can sit’ 


humane working conditions and a by putti 
of living under | breakin 


This throwing down of the | f 


To get around the law that for- Tag 


to the aid of the Kohler strikers. lillegally possessing three machine 


up of AFL and CIO members that ‘ed 49 others on the picket line and 
is getting canned goods, raising have been stored for these 21 years 
funds for the strikers, and organiz- in the Village of Kohler in com- 
ing car caravans to the strike scene. plete defiance of the law. 

This “Win :the Strike” commit-| The Eisenhower Cadillac gov-) 
tee is a real demonstration of labor ernment. of course supports ‘Kohler 
unity -in actioin.. Another example and in a very lucrative way. It 


the demands of the Negro work- 
ers, although it is the Negro 
workers who form the mass of 
bus riders. Without workers, for 
whom the bus lines operated, 
there could be no boycott. Ne- 
gro lawyers have been invalu- 
able in looking after the legal 
affairs of the movement. Negro 
professionals and businessmen 
have been able to furnish the 
car pool with automobiles for 
those .who have remained off 


(Continued on Page 14) 


recent merger convention last Dec-| 


AFL Plumbers Union throughout 


‘was the appearance of the choir of gives it profitable war contracts to 
Kohler workers who sang for the overcome the spreading boycott ‘ 


Kohler plumbing fixtures. Also it 
ember 5th in New York City and does nothing to make the “Bathtub 
Baron” bargain in good faith. 

* 


WITH THE GREAT power of | 
16,000,000 organized workers now. 


received a tremendous reception. 
Another example of labor unity 
in action is that members of the 


America have “forgotten” how to together in the merged labor move- 
put in Kohler fixtures in bathrooms. ment a moot question is how long 

Another form of solidarity in the |will Kohler be permitted to defy 
Kohler strike that has won the justice and human decency from 
admiration of the labor movement his feudal empire in Sheboygan, 


has been the wonderful support Wisconsin? 


labor? 


On the beginning of the third 


year of the “Kohler Story,” it's time 
labor put an end to that episode 
g an end to Kohler’s strike- 


8 


(See The Progressive, July, 1953). Se 
Additional brazen, brutality of 3 
Meanwhile the strike has had this company is seen in the forma-| # 


In Sheboygan County there is a guns, These are the ee | ae 
“Win the Strike” committee made ¢d two strikers in 1934 and wound- 


OC 
~*~ *. ~ . ~ 
*7 os 


John “Scotty” Simpson of 
Turtle Creek, Pa., eats his first 
lunch at the Pi plant of 
the Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
since going out on one of the 
longest strikes in U.S. labor his- 
tory. Some 45,000 members of 
the Intl, Union of Electrical Ra- 
dio & Machine Workers (AFL- 
CIO) were out for 156 days be- 
fore a settlement was finally 
reached.—(FP) 


Arithmetic for Farmers 


One Spare Part Labor 5c, Plus 
Material 6c, = Cost $1.55 


By CARL HIRSCH 


FARMERS today; selling pork-on-the-hoof for 12 cents 


a pound, cry out in frustrated 

price has been raised b 

market counter in town. 
Last week in Moline, Ill., a group 


of farm equipment workers did a 
little researching to find out how 


* 


down the price history of a small 


Spare part, a mower guard, thou- 
sands of which are made daily in 


the farm implement plants. . 
What they found was this: labor 
costs for that one part produced 


iby piecework, was exactly five 


cents; material cost, six cents; total 
11 cents. But the farmer who had: 
was com- 


pay $1.55, | 
| this story. 


y the time that pork reaches the meat 


| BUT here in the Midwest, both 
‘labor and farm groups have begun 
| efforts to counter the screen of di- 
|visive falsehoods with. the ‘facts 


as well. They patiently tracked about who. is really responsible for 


| Walter Reuther cited to the dele- 
|gates an example from General 
| Motors, which sells heavily to farm- 


jn 
‘to! profits 


DES MOINES, Ifa. 


: 


told the. public it had to raise 
prices, it was saying it could not 
absorb 21 cents an hour out of a 


anger when they see how the 
profit of $3.20 an hour. : f 
Or 


“After paying wage increases 
half a year and raising prices in 


its customer profits before taxes of 
two and one-half billion dollars 
for the entire year. Forty percent 
more than in any year of its profit- 
able history.” 


high prices, who are. the profiteers. 
They are also exposing wae the Ad- 


ministration is concealing the profit- * 


the fast quarter, it collected from’ 


eering of the largest contributors to} 
the GOP campaign fund who have 
been reaping a goldern harvest 
from this GOP big. business ad- 
ministration. | 


sities are forcing new levels of 
unity between farmers and labor in 


* the Midwest. 


DESPITE Benson and the split-; 
ting efforts of the GOP high com-| | 
mand, économic and political neces-| U. S.,” where workers have. been 


In fact, some Iowa farmers, 
seeking 
struggle against the 
farm income decline, 


AT THE recent convention of | 
the National Farmers Union im 
Denver, AFL-CIO vice-president 
have even 


to take. them in. i 
Des Moines’ Mayor Ray Mills, 
sident of the Iowa Federation of 
b = last week that he 


“When GM last 


wr, reported last \ 
“bhesie by farmers 
wae Ta ny vx . sis Were iti 
)4 ee i ; . - 
‘ ’ *' : 7 


* t.) ‘ 
from 


: 


gone so far as to ask the AFL-CIO) AFL 


| 


various places in Iowa seeking af- 


filiation,” he said. “We are willing 
to cooperate with farm groups, but 
we just don't have any place for 
them as members.” | 

In other Midwest areas, coop- 
erative relations are developing. 
The Wisconsin CIO has begun a 
series of broadcasts beamed to 
farm and rural areas. 


In Illinois and several other 
states, the United Packinghouse 
Workers are planning once again 
this year to have their booths at 
county fairs where they can talk 
farmer-labor unity to thousands of 


farmers. 


In Kansas City, Mo., the United 
Steelworkers last month held an 
all-day conference with farmers in 
which the sub-district director, Hu- 
bert Dalton, said that “each group 
learned how interdependent it~ is 
on the other.” 

In Moline, Illinois, the -s0-called 
“farm equipment capital of the 


laid off because of the farm crisis, 
the United Auto Workers. locals 
joined in a vigorous fight for full 
parity in the 1956 farm legisla- 


more effective means_ of tion. 


disastrous | 


One big union, the Amalgamated 
Me t Cutters, has proposed that the 
CIO set up a permanent com- 
mittee on Farmer-Labor Relations. 
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TV Views 
ee ee} eer 


THE PAINTINGS AND bist painters were still holding 


Artist of 


3. 


posters of Henri Je Toulouse- 
Lautrec wandered into my TV 
screen one morning, among a 
heap of breakfast foods and 
mys Bee com- 

mercials that 
clutter up the 
women’s pro- 
grams, [his 
wasonthe 
Home Hour, By 
run weekdays, i = 

11 am., by o£ 

Arlene Fran- ea: 

cis, who con- @ \ ee 
ducted me 

through part of the Toulouse- 
Lautrec exhibit at the Museum 
of Modern Art, 


When more of us can afford 
color-TV, this medium may be- 
come an increasingly popular 
method of visiting museums, for 
the cemetery silence and marble 
flooring of publie institutions 
(the Museum of Modern Art is 
a notable exception) have been 
barriers between art and such 
people as the American tourist 
who, after a dutiful pilgrimage 
through Florence galleries, pro- 
tested, “All this damn art, it gives 
you hot feet,” 

Miss Francis was a charming 
and intelligent guide. She told 
us about the tragic life of 'Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, this. “crippled 
dwarf’ whose brilliant brush 
brought the Paris underworld to 
the startled gaze of 19th century 
society, | , 

An illuminating phrase was 
used by Miss Francis, which ar- 
rested my attention. 

These pictures, she said, were 
painted with “objective sym- 
pathy.” 

They were objective, for the 
dancers, the prostitutes, the gam- 
blers, the cafe loungers, the out- 
casts of respectable society por- 
trayed by Lautrec were not gla- 
morized ,or prettified. Yet they 
reflected the artist’s feeling for 
human beings, in the spirit of 
“Let him who is without sin cast 
the first One| 

BY COINCIDENCE, the 
same theme appeared in another 
medium on the “Home” program 
of that morning. 

Ancient Chinese dances were 

erformed by a Sophia Delza, 
fiss Deiza, we were told by 
Arlene Francis, is as an Amer- 
ican dancer who went to China 
in 1948 to teach and stayed to 
learn, She lived and sullied in 
China till 1951. 

Among the dances performed 
by Miss Delza that morning was 
one that dramatized, in full cos- 
tume, the 1,000-year old story of 
A Buddhist nun who is lec by 
love to break her vows and risk 
torture and death, 

And though two oceans and 
10 decades separate the Chinese 
‘monastery from Lautrec’s dance 
halls, it seemed to me that morn- 
ing that the same sympathy of 
artists for human passions linked 
the two worlds, 

There is a link, too, in tech- 
nique, that spans the globe. Chi- 
nese art patterns had their elfect 
on those Japanese color prints 
which so impressed the French 
Impressionists and were echoed 
in Lautrec’s posters. 

The chain. stretches further, 
The young Picasso, coming to 
Paris at the dawn of the present 
century, is known to have learn- 
ed from Lautrec some of the 
technique of his Blue und Rose 
period, in which. circus people 
were Fante with “objective 


sympathy,” 
The Cubist paintings of Pi- 
-easso’s later periods were still 


objective, and still ‘sympathetic,” 
as in “Guernica.” 


* 
THE READER must be 
aware, this time, that I am 
g into the “og e 
controvery ‘On whic Ow 
» Fast is now embarked. ; 
At the point I am, discussing 


_in my Hasty History of Art,;Gu- 


s 


up the mirror, crooked as it 
seemed to some of us, to Nature. 
They. were still “objective.” 

But in the last few decades a 
a new and opposite development 
has taken place. Artists began 
to experiment with the Mirror 
itself, or broke it into splinters. 
Some artists, it would seem, got 
a splinter or two in their eye, 
like the boy in Andersen's “Snow 
Queen. - 

They looked for the pure line 
and pure beauty. in ‘the glassy 
fragments, turning their back on 
Natare and becoming “non-ob- 
jective.” Or they peered long 
and hard into the looking-glass, 
inducing states of self-hypnosis 
that soared above realism into 
“superrealist” or “surrealist” cane 
vases, , 

The Chinese tell a tale of a 
famous painter who, on the day 
of his death painted a beautiful 
scene into which he vanished. 
1 get the feeling that this is the 
aim of some painters today, 

There is no doubt that artists 
find excitement in this adventure, 
Their strength is as the strength 
of ten because their heart is pure 
of propaganda and sentimental- 
ity, and they resist the feeling 
of “sympathy” as fiercely as St. 
Anthony fought the temptation 
of the flesh, 

MR, FAST has suggested 
some of the social reasons for 


YVETTE GUILBERT, singer, 
wrote; “For the love of Heaven, 
don't make me so atrociousl 
ugly. .. . Not everybody will 
look at it from an artistic point 
of view,” This is one of 16 
lithographs of the famous singer. 
(From the Ludwig Charell col- 
lection.) 


this trend—the relations between 
patron and the painter, for ex- 
ample. ‘The camera robbed the 
portrait painter of his profession, 
in the same way as the pile driv- 
ing machine broke the heart of 
John Henry, 

Others have blamed the in- 
come tux, 

It has also been said, and | 
am inclined to agree, that the 
artists, having a natural sym- 
pathy with the oppressed despite 
their disclaimer, of such human 
weakness, are alfected by an uh- 
just economic and social system, 
and have expressed their revolu- 
tion in their own way, And 
though the only Oil Trust they 
are conscious of is the Acade- 
micians, and though, like any 
movement, charlatans and semi- 
charlatans and even sonie ge- 
nuine craftsmen see in it only a 
quick dollar, they cannot be sim- 
ply stricken from the rolls of the 
angels of Progress and be told to 
go to the Devil, 

In the most rigid, frigid realms 
of pure art there are traces of 
human “sympathy,” of human 
meaning. 

In Benvenuto Cellini’s golden 
cups I see, or seem to see, the 
Renaissance banquet or the Re- 
naissance drinker, And it is Cel- 
lini, the supreme craftsman, who 
himself remarked: ° 


something rather 
entirely 


without s 
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POSTER DESIGN was raised to the level o 
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f a fine art by Toulouse-Lautrec. This poster, in 


four colors, advertise the photography studio of Paul Sescau, friend of the painter. Note the influence 
of Japanese prints, (From the Ludwig Charell collection. Photo by Soichi Sunami.) 


HENRI, son of the eccentric Count iy saponin de Toulouse-Lautrec, was bora in 


1864 in Albi, a small town in Toulouse. When 


1e was fourteen he slipped on the floor of 


the drawing room and broke one of his thighs. A little more than a year later, while 


walking in the country with his 
mother during his convalescence, 
he broke the other thigh bone. 
Neither healed properly and, 
while his body developed nor- 
mally, his legs remained those 
of a child. At full growth he 
was only four feet six inches 
tall. 

The long convalescence from 
these double accidents, however, 
served to strengthen Lautrec’s 


,feum of Modern Art. 


~ 


Toulouse - Lautrec's famous 
paintings, posters and lithographs 
of circuses and actors, of dancers 
and singers who entertained in 
the Montmarte in Paris in the 
1890s are on view at New York 
Museum of Modern Art, in a ma- 
jor exhibition of work by the 
popular French artist from March 
21 through May 6. Reproductions 
here are by courtesy of the Mu- 


4 


early interest in drawing, and 
when he was 17 he began to 
study painting in Paris. During 
his first years there he was in- 
fluenced by Japanese prints, by 
the Impressionists and by Goya, 
Velasquez, Ingres and above all, 
by Degas. 

He began to meet artists and 
was initiated into the Alife of 
Montmartre. In 1888 at the age 
of 24 he painted At the Circus 
Fernando; ‘The Ringmaster 
which marks the maturity of 
the tense and lively style which 
became his trademark in his 
vortraits of his friends, of cafe 
woke and of life in the Paris 
brothels, Between 1892 and 
1900 he also made some 350 
lithographs, which alone would 
establish him as one of the 
great graphic artists of the 19th 
Century. He brought the art 
of lithography to new heights 
and: revolutionized the art of 
the poster. 


In 1899 his health broke, due 
to a combination of drinking 
and hard work, and he was con- 
fined to the St. James Clinic, 
Neuilly, for two. months, To 
convince doctors of his cure, 
he painted the At the Circus 
series from memory, 10 of which 
are.in the exhibition, He was 


released and continued paint- 


decline and he began to drink 
heavily again. He died at the 
Chateau de Malrome on Sept. 
9, 1901, aged 37, vedas, oc 
by his mother, father and close 
friends and cousins, Louis Pas- 
cal and Gabriel Tapie de Cele- 
yran, and Paul Viaud, 
: * 

AN ESTIMATE of the artist 
by Andrew Carduff Ritchie, di- 
rector of the Museum's Depart- 
ment of Painting and Sculpture, 


‘in the catalogue says: 


Toulouse-Leutree cast. an aris- 
tocratic eve upon Paris low life 


in the 90's, The record of what 


this eye selected to see will al- 
ways remain one of the most 
piquant and arresting in the his- 


tory of art. A dwarf himself, and 


look unsentimentally at the 
moral and physical detormities 
of his fellow beings. He accept- 
ed with a kind of detached 
sympathy the sordid life of the 
prostitute, He enjoyed the garish 
vulgarity of the music hall and 
delighted in the dash and humor 


of the circus. 

We may romanticize his per- 
sonal life and the life he de- 
pieted. The point is, he never 
romanticized himself or the 
world about him. This is what 
gives his astonishing hand and 
éye their power and penetra- 
tion and gives to his art a sig- 

and a value above and 
beyond its popular documentary 


Ba {Nido enenael beh bad 


Inttenly an alcoholic, Lautrec 


vie 


In Mississippi — Before 
Democracy Was Banished™ 
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By ELIZABETH LAWSON 
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A 91-year-old Negro who played a major role in the events of Civil War and Re- 
assed through New York this week on his way from Colo- 


construction in os a 
rado to Washington, an 

At the home of bis grand- 
daughter in Jamaica, L. I, 
George Washington Albright, 
born a slave in Mississippi, re- 
lated a personal history which 
ie at the same time the history 
of one of the most progressive 
eras in America’s. past. 


At 15, Albright was a secret 
runner for the Lincoln League, 
carrying from plantation to 

lantation the news that the 
a esncheation Proclamation had 
been signed in Washington, In 
1865 he was a field-hand on 
a cotton plantation; nine years 
later he entered the pig ve 
Senate as a member of the Re- 
construction government. 

“When I was born in 1846, 
on a plantation near Hollis 
Springs, Miss.,” Mr. Albright 
said, “my mother and father 
were hel by different owners 
and when I was 11 years old 
my father was sold to a man in 
Texas, It’s said today that the 
slaveowners did 
families, but actually a planta- 
tion owner thought no more of 
selling a man away from his 
wife, or a mother away from her 
children, than of sending a COW 
or a horse out of the state. 

“It was only by trickery that 
1 learned to read. and write, 
There was a law on the Mis- 
sissippi statute books, that if 
any slave leamed to read or 
write, he was to be punished 
with 500 lashes on the naked 
back,- and to have this thumb 
out off above the second joint. 
If any master allowed his slave 
to learn to read or write, he was 
required to pay the state $500 
in damages. 

“However, the white children 
on my plantation often did their 
lessons in the kitchen, in my 
- mother's presence, . and = she 
ght me, I-got a primer, and 


1 learned to rome it, 


. WAS ‘lS years ‘old when 
Le me a Bh bier for what 


oo 


. = 


Becquse of the present strug- 
gles for Negro liberation in the 
Deep South, we reprint here a 
portion of an interview obtain- 
ed -in June 1937, with a Negro 
member of the» Mississippi Re- 
construction — legislature; and 
printed in the. Daily Worker. 
George Washington Albright, 
once a slave, was a member of 
the legislature in the state. where 
Emmett Till was murdered in 
1955, 


a 


not separate - 


cabins to tell the slaves the 
great news. 

“It wasn't until many years 
later that I found out how the 
4-Ls had been organized. It was 
started after a committee of six 
went to Washington to see Lin- 
coln for that purpose, 

“On the committee were 
Frederick Douglass, John Lang- 
ston and James Lynch, out- 
standing Negro leaders; and 
three white Abolitionists—Henry 
Ward Beecher, Charles Sumner 
and Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
This committee asked Lincoln 
to put the Proclamation into 
practice by informing the slaves. 
Kmissaries were sent out from 
the North to start the word on 
its way, 

“Speaking of Mrs, Stowe re- 
minds me of how a Northem 
man put into my hands a copy 
of ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’ and how 
1 read it secretly at night, That 
was while the Civil War was 
still going on. 

“lL wasn't a member of the 
Constitutional convention that 
met in Jackson, the state capital, 
in 1868, to draft a new constitu- 
tion for ieuleripet, but I helped 
to elect some of the members 
to that convention, | , 

“It was the first legislative 
body in Mississippi in’ which 
Negroes: took part—think of that, 
in a state which had a: majority 
of Negroes! There were 74 Ne- 

s out of 100 delegates to 
t convention. Five of those 


t 
; the dallas, and 
| Negroes were murdered withia 


told his story in an extended interview with the Daily Worker. 
™ 


the next few years by reaction- 
ary white planters. 


“The convention made a new 
constitution, the first in the his- 
tory of the state under which 
pose people; white and -Negyo, 
iad any rights, 


“Before that time, only the 
plantation owners could hold 
office in the state, By the new 
constitution, there was to be no 
property qualification for hold- 
ing office or oe voting. 


“THE NEW constitution of 
our state stopped all the dis- 
crimination against the Negroes 
in travel, in hotel accommoda- 
tions, in the right to give testi- 
mony in court, in the right to 
vote and serve on juries. The 
poor whites who sat in the con- 
vention favored: these measures 
as much as did the Negro del- 
egates, 

“Inthe very first state legis- 
lature that was elected wnder 
that constitution, there sat forty 
Negroes, Every one of the forty 
was just out of slavery. 


“A Negro, Hiram Revels—I 
knew him very well—was elect- 
ed to fill the unexpired term of 
Jefferson Davis, who had been 
president of the Confederacy. 


“I myself was elected to the 


Mississippi Senate in 1874, be- 
ing one of nine Negro Senators. 
I served four years. I cast the 
first vote for Blanche K. Bruce, 
a Negro, who succeeded Revels 
in the U,’S. Senate, Both Bruce 
and Revels made a_ brilliant 
showing in Congress 


“ONE of the first things we did 
did in that legislature was to take 
steps to wipe out the state debt. 
There was a Jot of talk among 
the plantation owners about our 
‘extravagance,’ and people even 


_ today try to discredit our rule at 
that time by saying that we spent. 
left. As a matter . 
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i ee ee ee ee ee ed By HOWARD FAST 


The Illiterates 


IT CONSTITUTES virtue in 
a President that he has not read 
a book in 20 years, but on the 
other hand, Herbert Hoover 
a ete ase Adlai 
Stevenson ie reputed. to possess 
literary discernment, and there- 
fore his ad- 
herents boast 
that he chooses 
wisely among 
many ghost 
writers; but we 
meas as to 
who ghosted 
the Gettysburg fF} 
Address, and it [7 
is inconceiv- 7 
able that the  # 
works of Jefferson were not 


written by Jefferson. Illiteracy, © 


stupidity, and insular infantil- 
ism are latter day requirement 
for statesmanship. 

. A young man who was ghost- 
writing the book of a man high 
in government ‘circles © com- 
plained bitterly to me that the 
statesman was not sufficiently 
interested to read the. proofs; 
another highly-placed statesman 
called upon two acquaintances 
of mine in succession for ver- 
sions of the book to which he 
subsequently signed his name. 
There were four versions all 
told, and the fact that not one 
resembled another phased the 
statesman not one bit. He put 
his name to the version he 
thought would sell best. 

I watched a congressional 
committee come to a blank halt 
at the use of the word “seman- 
tics.” It had.to be defined for 
them. Another time, in public 
‘session, a congressional commit- 
tee had to pause at least five 
times lor definitions of common- 
place words. 

I met a Senator who boasted 
that he had not opened a book 
since leaving college. I have 
seen other United States Sena- 
tors unable to recognize such 
names as Shelley, Swinburne, 
Bryant and even Philip Frenau. 
I heard a highly-placed Con- 
gressman state flatly that Kenya 
was in Asia; I heard a Vice- 
president state that Ulster was 
in Scotland, and a Senator de- 
clare that New South Wales 
was in Africa, 

* 

THESE ARE ONLY a hand- 
ful of incidents to which | was 
witness personally; and they are 
particularly called to mind be- 
cause | have here before me an 


eee 


(Conthwed on Page 10));, » tion, (FP). 
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editorial from the March 18 edi- 
tion of the Baltimore Sun. It 
ig-entitled, “Mme. Joliot-Curie, 
Better at Science Than at Poli- 
tics.” And in the course of pay- 
ing a few grudging compliments 
to this great: and gallant 
woman, who gave her whole life 
to the cause of mankind, the 
editorial goes on ‘to say, 


“So by youthful instruction 
and*by the panie logic of atomie 
revelation, gifted, compassionate, 
but basically naive people 
pressedl on toward the commu- 
nist solution. Mme, Joliot-Curie 
may well have been amon 
them. At any rate, her deat 
at 58 is a time. to reflect that 
many of the younger scientists 
reject these illusions.” 

To this shabby pronounce- 
ment, a reader of The Sun, T., 
G.. Buchanan by name, made 
an angry rejoinder so pertinent 
and so scathingly to the point 
that I take the fiberty to include 
part of it here. 

* 

“The Sun,” Mr. Buchanan 
notes, “would be advised to set 
aside the type which carried the 
editorial obituary: ‘Mme.. Joliot- 
Curie, Better At Science Than 
At Politics.” It is a serviceable 

lece; it has been used before 
or Einstein and for Bernard 
Shaw; it will serve admirably 
for Picasso, and a dozen more, 

“All ‘gifted’ you are gracious 
to concede, but all, alas, ‘basic- 
ally naive.” Each competent 
enough within a single field—the 
greatest male and female sci- 
entists our time has known, in- 
comparably the century's out- 
standing playwright, foyemost 
artist, G ’ 
“Add to these historian H. G. 
Wells, and Thomas Mann, the 
novelist, and Jean Paul Sartre, 
philosopher: Authorities each 
one, in fields so diverse as to 
comprehend all culture, yet in 
their diver unanimous, by 
Some extraordinary coincidence, 
in the belief of a rational, plan- 
ned world commonwealth. 


“Yet in this single field, you 
say, they are not competent to 
speak. . . In such a world, the 

estiny of man lies in the hands 

of those who boast of their pro- 

ficiency in leading us up to ‘the 
brink’ of disaster.” 
* 

WELL SAID, and my hat is . 
off to Mr. Buchanan! When Al- 
bert Einstein and Bertrand Rus- 


sell and seven other famous nu- 


clear scientists served notice to 
the statesmen of the world that 
we must “renounce war or per- 
ish,” they were sneered at as 
“starry-eyed idealists,” by men 
whose intellectual ability could 
net even grapple with the pri- 
mary elements of atomic science; 


but we are told that we must 


reverence and pay homage to 
the foul-mouthed and racist 
Senator Eastland of Mississippi, 
since he is a “man of politics 
and leadership,” and thereby 
equipped to guide the destinies 
of mankind and decide which 
mother's son is next for ashes. 

Intellect, wisdom in the an- 
cient and grand tradition, broad 
knowledge, a universal outlook, 
a talent for the arts and sciences, 
a love of one’s fellow man, a 
deep background in the literary 
and cultural traditions of human- 
ity, a grasp of meena 4 taste 
for poetry art—all these cis- 


” 
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r History 


Full of Timely Material 


The History of the Labor 
Movement of the United States, 
Vol, 2, by Philip S. Foner, In- 
ternational Publishers; trade, 
$5.00; 480 pp. popular edition 
$3.75. 

By GEORGE MORRIS 

EIGHT years ago the 
first volume of the long- 
needed fresh history of the 


American labor movement 


came out. Reviewing that 
volume, we welcomed it warm- 
ly as the leng-oyerdue challenge 
to the conventional historians of 
American labor whose works 
have generally followed a pat- 
tern of accommodation to the 
entrenched slow-moving leader- 
, Ship of the AFL and capitalist 
class thinking. We then express- 
ed the hope that Dr. Philip S. 
Fonér would not take long in 
bringing out the remaining vol- 
umes. We have volume 2, at 
last. 

We know that Dr. Foner 
wasn't idle during the period. 
Among his contributions were 
also the monumental four-vol- 
wme set on the Life and Writ- 
ings of Frederick Douglass; the 
Fur and Leather Workers and 
- others. If our appetite for the 
subsequent volumes of the his- 
‘tory was whetted by the first, 
it is even more so by the appear- 
ance of this volume which car- 
ries us from the formation of 
the Knights of Labor and the 
AFL to the emergence of Amer- 
ican imperialism at the turn of 
the century. The third volume, 
I hear, will take us to the forma- 
tion of the CIO and_ the. fourth 
and final to the present day, 

* 


THE period covered in the 
second volume, especially the 
very eventful year 1886-87, has 
probably, had more influence on 
the pattern and image of Amer- 
ican labor than any until the 
formation of the CIO, 

Those were the years that 
gave us Terrence Powderly, the 
very conservative head of the 
Knights; Samuel CGompers, 
founder of the AFL ag its 
“pure and simple” unionism; 
Eugene V, Debs, America’s out- 
standing socialist and labor 
' Jeader; Daniel De Leon, out- 
standing leader of the Socialist 
Labor Party when it was an influ- 


ential force and had a strong 


. pull for sectarinism anong the 
ween of anarcho-syndicalism 
Ose 
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high at that time and left an 
imprint on the working. class 
movement that is still wisible in 
places. 


Foner gives us a closeup of 
these and many other personal- 
ities, the movements they ‘led, 
and carries us through the 
stormy struggles between them 
over issues and decisions that 
strongly affected the course of 
labor to this day. 


The book is especially valu- 
able for the painstaking exam- 
ination of Dr. Foner of the vol- 
uminous, hitherto untouched 
correspondence of Samuel 
Gompers. He spent months in 
the basement of the AFL 
Building in Washington going 
through it, 

As is evident from what Fon- 
er found, there is often far more 
of living history in that type of 
material than in the official pub- 


lic papers and speeches of an. 


individual. Those letters pro- 
vide a real X-Ray of the man 
who headed the AFL for its 
first 40 years. 

* 

FONER’S other valuable con- 
tribution is research into the pa- 
pers of Powderly stored in the 
Mullen Library of the Catholic 
University of America, We see 
in them a very interesting con- 
trast—a leader who sought to re- 
strain the workers’ march for- 
ward at almost every turn; yet 
the Knights, as though to spite 
him, waged some militant strug- 
gles and gave us some of the 
nee traditions of American la- 

or. 

The volume is full of valuable 
material, much of it pertinent 
today because we are reliving 
some of the very same prob- 
lems and experiences, As a 
Marxist, Foner has been very 
sensitive to the role of the “Red 
Scare” in labor history. He 
shows how the red herring was 
dragged across labor's trail re- 
peatedly, just as he showed in 
the first var, 


‘ESPECIALLY VALUABLE 
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workers and the role of the 
Knights, showing the Order 
reached a. high level of. progress 


are the sections on ie, New. 
e 


in that field—a level not surpass- 


ed_until founding of the CIO, 


He also has vy 


of Negro workers in the | 


ther valuable | sectior 
‘rise of indép 


| Dear Editor: 


not 


NEW YORK. 


I have a deep admiration for 
Howard Fast, as a gallant and 


courageous fighter for peace and 
democracy, and a brilliant novei- 


‘ist who has done inestimable ser-| 


vice to the American people. I 
wish to offer, however, a criticism. 
It is that he sometimes has a -ten- 
dency to write glibly about matters 
which he has studied insufficiently. 
By so doing, he does an injustice 
to himself and to the Marxist prin- 
ciples he represents. 


Typical in his article, “A Novel- 


sion he gives is that Marxist critics, 
up to his own entrance into the 
field, have failed to attempt an un- 
derstanding of the complex prob- 
lems of abstract art. They have 
contented themselves, he implies, 
with simply denouncing it. 

This shows. on his part an in- 
excusable ignorance of Marxist 
writings in the field. The only ar- 


luable material 
on, the struggles over the. rights 


, 


| are 
ident 


ticle 1 remember appearing recent- 


We are glad to print below from our readers whose views do 
reflect our.own. We hope 
take this as an invitation to write their 
will try to print as many as we can and 
successful they are in keeping their 


Art Critic Answers 


which implied 


ly, 


ist Looks at Painting.” The impres-} 


political action of labor through | 
the eighties and again in the 
nineties, to a relatively high lev- 
el, and its merger with the pop- 
ulist - farm movement of those 
days, That movement gave great 
promise to develop farther to- 
wards a Farmer - Labor Party 
strong enough to win in many 
states and_ cities. 

There is also much in the 


volume on the developments of 


the Socialist Party and its strug- | 


gle with the Gompersites in the 

abor movement, The Socialists 

were the “Reds” of that period. 
* 


THE FINAL section of the 
volume takes us to the turn of 
the century, the swift develop- 
ment of monopolies and our 
first imperialist-type war. Foner 
shows the corruptive influence 
of monopoly upon the leader- 
ship of the labor movement, how 
the top AFL leaders were drawn 
towards a policy of selling out 
the mass of unorganized produc- 
tion workers in exchange for rec- 
ognition of unions of handfuls 
of skilled craftsmen. | 

Among the first organized 
steps for that class-collaboration 
policy was the setting up of the 


to this column. We 
letters short. 


| that | 


lovers 


. jing of mate 


bourgeoisie, as Fast suggests. 


There are, to name a few, Michel-| 


angelo’s great frescoes, which have 
no portraits; Rembrandt's social- 

inded religious paintings, as well 
as his gréat portrayals of the non- 
paying beggars and.poor; Chardin’s 
wonderful children; the great land- 
scape tardition; Goya's “Disasters 
of the War,” historical paintings, 
and portrayals of the working peo- 
ple; the work of our own Winslow 
Homer and John Sloan; the great 


more of our readers will | 
number depends on how 


portraits of Thomas Bakins, wae) 
did not pander to the rich, and who 
appeared, incidentally, after the! 
rise of the camera. 

What sense does it make for Fast 


National Civic Federation head- 
ed by Ralph ‘Easley (who died 
in the thirties a pro-fascist) in 
which the top leaders of labor 
rubbed shoulders with the top 
leaders of the trusts (usually un- 
organized). The thesis that labor 


and capital have a common in- 
terest guided their relations. 


Foner has also succeeded in 
making volume 2 easily read- 
able. He has many drama-filled 
chapters; on the Haymarket 
frameup, the Homestead strike, 
the miners’ struggles against 
convict labor; Coxey’s unem- 
ployed march, the Pullman 
strike and others. It is certainly 
a must book for those active in 
the labor movement. 


‘museums of the: rich.” 

of this abstraction, 

“It does not set out to, and it can- 
ity.” If he would 

at the work, 

what the artists them- 
yo Ea cage 
tit precisely set out 
reality.” Why its myths 
bols fail to do so is the real 


Opening your columns to free 
discussion, a highly laudable pre- 
cedure at first glance, should not 


include, in my opinion, the — 
rial which —e a : 

to unsuspecting people. I refer 

to the letter from E. S., in which 
he claims a diet of milk and eggs 


unre by an osteopath, cured 


of cancer of the stomach. 
The best medical knowledge to 
date would indicate that this man 
never had such a cancer. It is true 
that a small number of apparently 
spontaneous recoveries from cancer 
of various types have been report- 
ed in medical literature. However, 
the cause of such cures is certain- 
ly unknown at this time. | 

Furthermore, such _ testimonials 
to the powers of quackery are the 
principal means that charlatans 
use to get patients. ae 


* 


| Older Women 


Workers Junked 
Dear Editor: 

Here is a letter from a woman 
textile worker and the letter is 
quite self explanatory. This is not 
an exception, but a rule. Women 
can work their entire lives at the 


‘mills (and this one worked at a 


mill since 11 years old) and then 
they are junked. Several women I 
know are just worn out much be- 
fore retiring age due to the terrific | 
speed-up. Many develop physical  - 
ailments, especially. eye trouble 
where they can't focus their eyes 
for exact work—and after a life- 
time of work they are just thrown 
out. | 
The crying need here is a good 
strong union that will fight for the 
needs .of the workers especially 
against speed-up. ) 
—NORTH CAROLINIAN .. 


(Continued from Page 9) 
total we collected was for schools. 
“We issued money which be- 
came known as ‘Alcorn money, 
after the Republican Governor, 
J. L. Alcorn, We retired it at 25 
percent each year until every 
dollar of debt the state owed was 
wiped out. Out of that money we 
built roads and schools and hos- 
pitals, trained teachers, kept the 
state running. 
“Our legislature also enacted 

a Civil Rights Bill, patterned . 
after the Civil Rights Bill that 
Congress passed. That bill gave 
equal rights in all fields to every 
person in the state, regardless of 
race, creed, color or previous 
condition of servitude. But the 
Supreme Court, which was with 
the slave-owners and against us, 


Rights Bill, and that wiped ours 
out, too. . | 
“I taught the first public school 
in Mississippi. I don’t mean the 
first Negro public school or the 
first mixed public school—I mean 
the first public school. We held 
our sessions under a tree, and 
later in a cabin, and still later in - 
an.old abandoned church. __ 
“BEFORE the Civil War there 
wasn't a free school in the state; 


 governtbdat We" butte Ucia in 


threw out the national Civil 


MISSISSIPPI EX-SLAVE 


every county, 40 in Marshall 
County alone. We paid to have 
every child, Negro and white, 
schooled equally. — . 

“I became trustee of the State 


~ Normal School. We paid _ off 


every debt. we contracted, and 
when I turned in my financial re- 
ort in 1874, there was $150 
left in the treasury. I helped 
supervise the budgets for other 
higher schools and careful ac- 
counting saved the state more 
than $30,000. 

“We had Negroes in many re- 
sponsible positions. A Negra. was 
Lieutenant-Governor—his name 
was Alex Davis—and Negroes 
also filled the offices of Secre- 
tary of State, Superintendent of - 
Public Instruction, and Commis- 
sioner of Immigration. _ 

“I helped to organize the Ne- 
gro volunteer militia, which was 
needed to keep the common peo- 
ple on top and fight off the or- 
gani attacks of the land- 
lords and former slave-owners.. 

“Our militia helped fight off. 
the: Klan, which was organized 
by. the old slaye-owners to try 
to make us slaves again in all 
but name, } 
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day, while he was carrying -mail 
from Hollis Springs to Water- 
ford, the Klan seized him, mur- 
dered him in the woods, and 
left him in a ditch. We found 
his body days later. That was in 
1874. 

“Another friend of mine, 
Charles Caldwell, who was a 
captain of the Negro militia and 
a member of the Mississippi Sen- 
ate, was murdered by the Klan 
also. | | 

“The rich people regained 
control over Mississippi with the 
help of the Klan. Unfortunately, 
they get many of the poor whites 
on their side. ; : 

Today; Mr. Albright follows 
the struggle for Negro rights with 
intense interest and is well in- 
formed on current events. He 
discussed the Scottsboro case in 
detail, and the Southern Tenant 
Farmers Union in Arkansas. -He - 


_. praised the Communist Party for 


twice nominating James W. Ford 
for the Vice-Presidency, “That 
was a great act,” he said. “Your. 
party showed the world where 
it stood.” pie ft ; 
oes Bye be we regen 
abandoned the Republican Party, 
in whose ranks he had served for 
more than half a century, to 
support Franklin D, Roosevelt, 
Mr. Albrigh t replied with a 
chuckle: “I guess at my age I. 
Sata les at 
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Hiome Eeonomies Research 


By. JO LYNNE 


Federated Press 


- 


AT THE recent meeting of 
the Home Economics Research 
Advisory Committee of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in 
Washington, four categories of 
research were ssst Ferm, as most 
important. 

The committee meets annu- 
ally and was established under 
the Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946. Its members represent 
homemakers, manufacturers, re- 
search and educational organiza- 
tions and other groups through- 
out the country interested in 
home economic research. The re- 
search topics are: 

TEXTILE AND CLOTHING 

Development of improved me- 
thods for determining fabric 
serviceability; studies of fabric 
composition and clothing con- 
struction and design as they af- 
fect clothing comfort; research to 
improve the dimensional stability 
and elastic properties of knit 
fabrics; studies of home-applied 
finishes for fabrics, including 
starches, soil retardants and anti- 
statics, to improve appearance, 


ease of care and other qualities. ° 


HOUSING AND 
HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 
Research to determine satis- 
factory ironing temperatures for 
various fabrics, as guides for 
the manufacture and home use 
of hand irons; performance 
studies of newly introduced elec- 
tric and gas ranges having auto- 
matic temperature contro] of 
top-of-stove heating units; in- 
vestigation of farm household 
water equipments, to aid in de- 
termining requirements for water 
supplies, plumbing systems and 
waste-disposal facilities; studies 


(| 


FOREVER FAVORITE 


Fashion success story for every 
wardrobe is the well-fitted shirt- 


nt 
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relating to problems in the use 
and care of problems in elec- 
tronic ranges. 

Analysis of trends in national 
food consumption and dietary 
levels; ,study of variations in 
diets among different groups; 
development of additional in- 
formation for use in formulating 
family budget guide!; determin- 
ation of replacement rates for 
household equipment (electric re- 
frigerators and washing ma- 
chines, and electric and gas 
cook stoves) by rural and urban 
users; research to help low-in- 
come farm families improve their 
living. 

FOOD AND NUTRITION 

Research on the role of fat in 
human nutrition; determination 
of the availibility to the human 
body of nutrients from different 
foods; study of what influences 
children’s food. consumption, 
aimed at better diets; and an 
investigation of the effects of 
various types of diets on utili- 
vation of amino acids (protein 
elements); research on the home 
eare of frozen foods. 

| o . ° 

One point the committee 
emphasized was the need for bet- 
ter definition of the character- 
isties that make for satisfaction 
in consumer goods and for de- 
veloping reliable standards to 
measure those characteristics. A 
further -point stressed was the 
importance of maintaining an 
adequate flow. of useful in- 
formation, based on research, to 
aid in the solution of day-to-day 
problems of homemakers and 
other concerned with home eco- 
nomics. 

CLEANUP CAMPAIGN 

All over the country communi- 
ties are holding cleanup-paintup- 
fixup drives, aimed at removing 
fire and accident hazards, im- 

roving the looks of neighbor- 
rt and making homes more 
comfortable and attractive. 
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By ARCHIE JOHNSTONE: 


‘ MOSCOW 

GIVING the word “sex” its 
broadest possible meaning, 
would I oblige R. F. (Brook- 
lyn) — and, presumably, 
other readers—with a few 
words about the Soviet attitude 
to sex? , 

This, I gather, includes such 
things as equality between the 
sexes, the kind of jobs held by 
women, and any other aspect 
of the age-old topic that in- 
terests. MO. 4. 6° 

Many visitors here have ex- 
pressed surprise at what might 

e called the “unevenness of ad- 
vance” in the Soviet Union, and 
— making the same kind of mis- 
take that I, with less excuse, 
still. occasionally slip into—are 
too enthusiastic about the more 
spectacular examples of — prog- 
ress and too impatient about the 
lagging behind in some sectors. 

The contrasts are often be- 
wildering, and unless we try to 
see what are the main factors 
that speed up or slow down the 
advance we get rather a con- 


fused picture of how Socialism ~ 


gets on with the job. 

Many of the annoyances are, 
of course, due to bad organiza- 
tion or bad distribution. Here is 
one little contrast that I ran up 
against the wther day; -we can 
buy live fish (they are brought 
by the ton in tanks from the 
Baltic, about 400 miles away) at 
a food store a hundred yards 
from our home, but we cannot 
buy a _ replacement for the 
broken driving-belt of our floor- 
polisher, 

: * 

HERE ARE two extremes. 
On the one hand, prostitution 
has been virtually wiped out: 
you. will certainly not see a 
single prostitute in the streets 
of Moscow or any Soviet city. 
On the other hand, take this 
set-up in a not-untypical Mos- 
cow family that I know fairly 
well: 


The household consists of a_ 


grandmother, a man and wife 


and two boys and two girls. 
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Fermentation Causes Caneer, 
Nobel Scientist Believes 


By Federated Press 


THE ACTION of yeast, wit- 


nessed daily in millions of kitch- 
ens throughout the world, we 
provide the key through whic 
scientists will achieve under- 
standing of the cause of cancer 
and from there go on to discov- 
ery of a cure. 

This is the significance of the 
assertion of Dr: Otto Warburg, 
Nobel prize winning German bi- 
ologist, that it is his belief the 
SOLE cause of cancer is inter- 
ference with the normal “breath- 
ing” process of the cells which 
make up all living matter. Creat 
weight mist be attached to Dr. 
Warburg's scientific view since 
he is the man generally credited 
with discovering that animal 
cells breathe or respire much as 
animals themselves do, and he 
has devoted a lifetime to study 
of this cellular respiration. 


What has all this to do with 
yeast? Dr. Warburg says that 
when cell respiration is interrupt- 
ed, the cells seek a new way of 
obtaining the energy they need 
for survival, and fermentation— 
which is the action of yeast that 
causes dough to rise or beer ‘to 
brew—is the way that it chooses. 
Fermentation is essentially the 
energy is produced without oxy- 


chemical process through which 


gen. 
* 


AS DR. WARBURG sees it, 
something interferes with the 
oxygen supply of cells. Like all 

g matter, the cell 

ive up life without a si , 

) for new of 


‘and turn to fermentation, 


lis do not 


It has been observed that even 
yeast cells lose their special 
character. in the process of fer- 
mentation, or as Dr. Warburg 
notes, “it (yeast) degenerates in- 
to bizarre forms.” Here then is 
the essence of the Warburg 
theory: 

When body cells lose the oxy- 
gen needed for respiration and 
turn to fermentation, they too 
lose their specialized form. In a 
normal organism, all cells have 
special structures based on their 
embryonic origin and suited to 
their special functions, This na- 
tural balance is known as cellu- 
lar differentiation. Cells can live 
by fermentation but they cannot 
maintain their differentiation. 
Deprived of their functional and 
structural identity, their growth 
and reproduction pass out of the 
normal controls established by 
nature. They grow wild. Healthy 
cells in their path are in turn 
deprived of their oxygen and di- 
verted from respiration to fer- 
mentation. This wild growth, of 
course, typifies cancer. 

If this is the cause of cancer, 
then science has an all-important 
point of . concentration in its 
search for a cure. The traditional 


path of medicine is (1) to dis- 


cover the cause and (2) to de- 


velop the cure. If Dr. Warburg's 
theory can be affirmed, the long, 
hard first step has been taken 
with cancer; and the German 
scientist points toward several 

ions that the road 
to vietory can now take. 


* 
FOR example, he believes 
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—Cartoon from “Krokodil, Soviet humor magazine. 


Both parents have jobs; all the 
children are at school; the 
mother and the girls do their 
share of the housework; the 
father and the boys do precious 
little of it. The boys have better 
school marks than the girls, but 
I feel the difference would be 
much less if the girls had the 
same amount of free time for 
home study and play. 


Let me oversimplify and say 
the grandmother is to blame. 
She is one of those not uncom- 
mon paradoxes, a rather bossy 
woman who, without realizing 
it, is also an anti-feminist. To 
her the adult male (in this case 
her son-in-law) is the fore- 
ordained Master of the House 
and the short-panted males are 
the litthke Lords of Creation. 


Unless there is some outside 
interference, say, from the kids’ 
teachers or the Comsomol—and 
that would spoil what is, for the 
moment my argument!—the girls 
may not qualify for as good jobs 
as the boys, and the grand- 
mother, and others like her will 
no doubt say: “Well, doesn't that 
just prove that males have bet- 
ter brains than females? Any- 
how, the girls can marry, so 
what's all the fuss about?” 

Too great insistence on the 
fact that nearly all problems of 


this kind have a_politico-eco- 


nomic origin tends to obscure 
important differences and does 
not explain why, for example, 
prostitution has been wiped out 
while the Superior Male myth 
survives in many gMinds. Better, 
I think, to regard the first as a 
typical “public” problem and the 
second as a typical “private” 
problem. | 


* 
“PUBLIC” PROBLEMS 


around; it was, in 


warfare” can be waged against . 
“private” and partly psycholog- 
ical, problems. 

Although the total score will 
probably work out at around 
90-50 when all the limiting fac- 
tors are removed, there are still 
a number of jobs better done by 
men and others better done by 
women. There is a bit of a mys- 
tery here. Although in most of 
the sciences and arts Here, 
women have shown that their 
brain-power and their creative 
artistic ability are in no way in- 
feror to men’s, there is still no 
woman in the top rank of com- 


poses, for example. 
* 


ANOTHER MYSTERY is 
womens superiority as opera- 
tors of cranes and similar heavy 
machinery that demand certain 
special qualities of judgment 
co-ordination between eye and 
head, and so on. 


Women now far outnumber 
men as crane-operators, and I 
like to think of that as sym- 
bolical, because the Soviet Union 
from one end to the other is 
bristling with cranes—irrefutable 
testimony, by the way, to the 
thriving economy of a count 
that is building for Deane tea 
to me the crane is the symbol 
of the Socialist Revolution, just 
as the smoking chimney of a 
factory was the symbol of the 
Industrial Revolution. 


One other contrast. I recently 
visited the various social centers 
attached to a large factory and 
collected piles’ of data about 
maternity leave on full pay, 
ante-natal and post-natal care 
and other facilities 

I was not so impressed by the 
atvitude of- the official, a not- 
untypical male, who showed me - 
effect: “You 
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B= The Worker 


N. Y. Question—Which Is Top Centerfielder? 


ens to put the Yanks into the “who got the best centerfielder in 


New York” argument. 


The three greatest cente 


>t 


fielders in baseball for 1956 


are pretty sure to be found ’on the three New York teams, 
the Yanks, Dodgers and Giants. But in what order? For the 


past two years there has been 
plenty of arguments between 
Dodger and Giant fans about which | 


was the greater, The Duke or| 


Willie (Duke Snider and Willie 
Mays, of course). By the end of the 
1954 season, the answer was pretty 
much conceded to be Willie, ex- 
cept among Flatbush diehards, But 
last year the prematurely silver 
haired Californian, bursting into 


- tel 


Willie is having a spring which 
is leaving them gasping. The other 
day, before knocking off for the 
day in the seventh, he rapped Bal- 
timore ay for three homers 
and a double, driving in nine runs. 
And his fielding and throwing 
seem greater than ever, if that. is 
possible. 

The Duke, the veteran of the 
three, takes it easy in spring train- 


the full super-stardom he never 
seemed to quite attain before, was! 
the New York writers’ choice as| 
“Player of the Year,” and was 
ei nosed out by teammate Roy 
Campanella in the official National 


League “Most Valuable.” 
Not that Willie, the pride of 


ing, whose heavy exhibition sched- 
ule he frowns on, But the way he) 
exploded last year, hitting left- 
handers, who were supposed to) 
baffle him, even better than the 
righties, Dodger fang oan’t imagine 
anyone better than the graceful, 
springy legged: star ... not even 


Fairfield, Ala., had a bad year. The 
records show he is still improving 
as.a hitter, Nobody in baseball came 
close to hitting as many homers, 
And who is a better fielder? 


Mantle, the kid who can run 


maturing Mickey or Willie the 
Wonder, | 


| None of the three clubs would 


exchange its centerfielder for any 
other. But just let's put it this way. 


faster and hit ‘em further than any- | 


one in the game, is giving signs 
this spring of really maturing, 
Which means the argument soul 
become three sided. 


Mickey has hit some of the long- 
est home runs seen in spring train- 


Between you and me, the Ciants: 
wouldn't exchange THEIR center- 
fielder even more than the Dodgers 
and Yanks wouldn't exchange 
their's. | 

If you suspect this is indication 
of which of the three great Gotham 
centerfielders we favor as the 1956 


ing since Babe Ruth, and his field- 
ing has improved, _ 


season opens, you are s0 —. 


HARTLEY SEEKS PRO-SCAB | 
LAWS IN 15 MORE STATES 


WASHINGT ON, — Fred 
A. Hartley, Jr., head of the Na- 
tion . ‘Right-to-work Committee,’ 
his his big business-backed group 
is planning to campaign. for en-| 
actment of the “right-to-scab” laws 
in 15 more states, most of them 
in the north. 

Hartley, co-author of the Taft- 
Hartley Law that give employers 
a right to use harsher than T-H 


state laws against unions, if such 
exist, said the states on the tar 


list now include California, Cole-|and 


rado, Oregon, Indiana, Maryland, 
Kansas, 


io, Oklahoma, Wash-/|th 
ington and Wisconsin. The union-|the 


The Hartley group also noted 
that labor is set to oarry on a 


vigorous drive for repeal of “right- 
-to scab” laws in at least 12 of the 
18 states that now have them. 


Repeal of Section 14(b) of Taft- 
Hartley is ourrently a target of 
the labor movement, It was the 
highlight issues at the recent legis- 
lative mobilization of the build- 


ing trades in Washington attended 

by 2,500 delegates. That section 

gives state anti-labor laws 

gave the green light fo 
laws. 


sciins of pail 
building trades lobbyists 


b also has some h 
in folbeeT ont naked ee 


showed a majority 


pix 
next 
week! 


. . » Predictions on the 
two pennant winners by 
sports editor Lester Rod- 
ney, who last spring re- 
fused to go along with the 
majority cheices, Milwau- 
kee and Cleveland, and cor- 
rectly named the Dodgers 
and Yanks, basing himself 
on the conviction of a 
Campanella comeback and 
substantial Yankee pitch- 
ing help from Turley. Rod- 
ney finished the season 
with a baseball grand slam, 
picking the Dodgers to fi- 
nally win the World Series. 


on the 
SCOREBOARD 


by lester rodney 


Yes, Some Fights Are Fixed... 


THE ONE WHO watched that television fight with you and 
snorted “ah, a lot of these fights are fixed” was not a cynic. He was 


right. 


Some of the dirty work in the seamy world of professional box- 
ing has started to come out in Los Angeles, thanks to the —— 
of one Tommy Campbell, a ware former lightheavyweight who 
doesn’t have very good vision after absorbing too much leather, 
Some of those jabs and hooks which might have been blocked he 
says was ORDERED. to take. 


When the investigation started, few on the Coast thought 
anyone would really name names and buck the control of southern 
California’s boxing dictator, the huge Babe McCoy. Campbell, a 
fighter who thinks he could have been ane if “the reins” hadn’t 
been put on him, blew the lid open, and others started following 
suit, 
Campbell explained how McCoy ran everything, including as- 
signing managers to fighters. When he was given the short end of 
a purse after an L. A. fight, he remonstrated vigorously and the mana- 
ger finally gave him his money but, testified Campbell: 

“He said that as far as fighting . . . in California, I was through.” 

Campbell tried to get a job outside of boxing, but couldn't 
find one good enough to support his wife and two children. Forced 
back to the boxing game, he was told he could have a fight with 
Art Aragon, a nese lightweight, if... 

“... IT had to lose if I got it. And I said OK because I needed 
the money.” | 

Told to lose in four rounds, he testified, by McCoy and manager 
George Moore, he was so superior a fighter that in the second he 
inadvertently knocked Aragon down and almost out. When the 
dazed Aragon staggered to ‘his feet, the frightened Campbell virtu- 
ally held him up the rest of the round and in the third, with great 


. relief, went down and out before the first respectable punch Aragon 


could muster. 

Campbell-was good enough, “without the handcuffs” to go 
ahead after this, beat a fighter like Gene Burton and draw with 
paw Carter, now champion. Then, he testified, McCoy ordered 

im to lose again, this one to Del Flanagan in Minneapolis. 

Said the quiet, bitter, Campbell, when asked about all this by 
someone who knew how good he really could be, he answered: 

“I told him that you just can't fight—you just couldn't fight the 
promoters, you either fight or you quit. It’s that way all the way 
across the country. You just can’t buck them.” | 

- With Campbell breaking it loose, another fighter, George Hans- 
ford, came on and testified he had been sent all the way to Newark 
_ by, McCoy with orders to lose a fight to a local favorite Allie Stolz. 
¥ The evidence mounted, but it was noteworthy that the Cali- 
fofnia Attorney General was not at the hot hearings, and those who 
knew pointed out that Assistant Attorney General William O’Connor 
and District Attorney Ernest Roll are personal friends of promoter 
Alvah Eaton, McCoy's boss and a big shot in state politics. 

It remained to be seen whether Campbell's courageous testi- 
mony would really break t wide open, or if anyone would still 
try to hold the lid down continue boxing’s odiferous business 
as usual, 

* 


Stan the Man 


OUR VOTE for “Player of the Decade” in the Sporting News 
contest goes to—Stan Musial of the Cards, with Jackie Robinson 
of the Dodgers second. Stan’s tremendously steady record of high 


average, home runs and runs batted in is unanswerable, even by a 


Dodger fan. 


Turley, Larsen, McDermott . \ 


HOW DO the Yanks do it? This way, Last week the Baltimore 
Orioles released two more of the chappaieg, layers they got in 
“the” big deal for Turley, Larsen and Hunter Reahieins now of 
the big package are shortstop Willie Miranda, who batted .255 last 
year with one homer and 28 rbi’s (though he is a fine fielder); Gus 
Triandos, slow footed .277 hitter, 12 homers and 65 runs $ Ota) Hal 
Smith, catcher with a .27]. mark, four homers and 52 rbfs. . 

Now that these are not a trio of big league ballplayers. But Tur- 
ley and Larsen—big Don is the Yanks most impressive hurler this 
spring—are a pair of strong armed young righthanders whose worth 

_ on the open market is staggering. As we have said before, it’s not that 
we second division clubs should never trade a star, just that 
the Orioles didn’t make the Yanks give up anything. ) 

Yes, the same goes for Washington giving up Maury McDer- 
mott fora group of minor leaguers (not one of whom is in the tailend- 
ers’ regular lineup now). If the American League wants to end the 
Yankee monopoly it will have to, as a beginning, stop making an- 
nual gift offerings of star pitchers to the champions. 


a erie tat ~ 


$. 


Se ene 


PARLEY TO DISCUSS 
BREAKING DIXIECRAT 


HOLD ON CONGRESS 
Angus Cameron, chairman of 


the Conference for Legisation in| },j7) (HR 


the National Interest, has charged 
that civil rights may once 
again be the victim of political 
maneuvering between a Democra- 
tic-control 


topics of the Conference at Man-/hear a “State of the Nation” re- 
oe Center Saturday, Cameron/port by Cameron, : 
said. 


He pointed out that the House 
Judiciary Committee is now con- 
sidering an Omnibus Civil Rights 
67). A discharge peti- 
tion is being circulated in the 


Hous 
"The Conference will hold four 


panel sessions from 11 a.m, to 1 
, ers at the will 


vention will be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., the week of May 
21. Other 


DENNIS ANSWERS QUESTIONS 


(Continued from Page 53) 


tion and develop our posi- 
more fully. 


* 
9. What about the role of 
Stalin? © 


Apparently what is going on 
now in the Soviet Union is that 
for the first time they are find- 
ing it possible to make a fully 
objective assessment of the role 

Of Stalin, his many and great 
contributions. as well as the 
gravity of his errors and weak- 
nesses, and in particular his re- 
onsibility for the fostering of 
the cult of the individual and for 
certain costly mistakes and 
harmful violations of the Soviet 
Constitution occasioned by the 
absence of ‘real collective leader- 
ship during the past two dec- 
ades, Necessarily our own abil- 
ity to judge this record and the 
progress of this present reassess- 
ment is greatly limited by the 
absence of first-hand knowledge 
or contact. However, we be- 
lieve that the frankness of the 
CPSU leadership in facing this 
question and boldly placing it 

before the membership of the 
CPSU and the whole Soviet 
people does a great service to 
their Party and to the whole 
people. Only a Party that is 
really strong and enjoys the con- 
fidence of the people Based 
upon actual achievements on 
their behalf would be able to 
open up such a sr and 
pursue it publicly, In turn, one 
can feel sure that this discus- 
sion will become a new source 
of strength to the CPSU and to 
all other working-class parties. 


wm The press indicates _ 
re was a special report o 
Khrushchey to a closed meeting 
of the 20th ge gs on the ques- 
tion of Stalin, the cult of the in- 
dividual and collective leader- 
ship in the CPSU. If this was of 
such importance, why didn’t it 
appear in the main report? 
Possibly because the press in 
the capitalist countries would 
have seized upon this note- 
worthy feature of the 20th Con- 
gress to obscure its most im- 
portant decisions and policies on 
the new epic Five-Year Plan, 
peaceful co-existence, the non- 
inevitability of war, the possi- 
bility of peaceful transition, ete. 
At least this way, for the first 
two weeks alter the opening of 
the Congress the world did get 
the full impact of these policies. 
Today, however, a reading of 


the press would make it appear — 


that the only thing that hap- 
pened at the 20th Congress was 
the revaluation of Stalin, Every- 
thing. else that noppegee at the 
Congress is being blotted off the 
newspapers, 3° off the radio 
and TV, Big Business and _ its 
press are trying to use the issue 
of the re-evaluation of Stalin's 
role to blot out of the people's 
mind the significance of the 
Congress for the peace and 
well-being of the peoples every- 
where. 
* 

O. Why doesn’t the CPUSA 
criticize the Soviet Union even 
though it is now clear that ma 
things were wrong there? An 
what criticism should be made 
of the attitude of American 
Marxists in relation to the role 
of Stalin? ‘ 


— The facts disclosed about the 
errors of Stalin in regard to the 
- absence of collective leadership 


are, of course, new to us and. 


without any doubt come to us 
all with something of a shock 


and raise many questions, The. 


Soviet Union has bees the first 
and Jeading country of Socialism 
and has with few intermissions 
been continually under every 
form of attack by the capitalist 
ferces all over the world. Not 
the least among forees 
were the whole network of -ca- 
lumpiators, vilifiers and slan- 


derers whose unremitting hos- 
. to the So 


ar 
,"* 


Socialism and to 


Soviet Union was 


been similar to that as when 
confronted by the typical slan- 
ders launched against unions 
and workers in the course of a 
strike. We support the workers 
and their organizations and are 
not deterred by the fact that 
some secondary errors on their 

rt have been used as a pretext 
or denouncing the strike by 
those who are against all unions 
and against the workers gen- 
erally. 


However, it is true that in 
fighting these slanders we often 
tended to gloss over the prob- 
lems. difficulties and shortcom- 
ings which the CPSU leaders 
themselves admitted, In herald- 
ing the epochal achievements of 
the Soviet Union, we also often: 
fell into the habit of attributing 
these accomplishments to Stalin 
instead of to the CPSU and its 
Central Committee, to the So- 


viet people and to the system of 
Socialism. We sometimes allow- 
ed our discussion of the magni- 
tude and grandeur of the his- 
tory-making progress of Social- 
ism in the Soviet Union to take 
on an aspect of virtually attribut- 
ing infallibility to the leader- 
ship. ie addition we sometimes 
tended\to take a position on cer- 
tain questions without having a 
first-hand knowledge of the 
facts. Incidentally this first-hand 
knowledge of facts was and is 
denied jus by the Administra- 
tion's réstrictions on passports 
which prevents us from having 
any contact with developments 
over there and thus being in a 
better position to estimate them. 


Moreover, one of the main 


lessons we must draw from this 


situation is that dogmatism and 
doctrinairism must be uprooted 
from our Party's approach to the 
theory and application of Marx- 
ism-Leninism. Our Party must 
continue to study with utmost 
attentiveness the experiences 
and the theoretical conclusions 
of the Marxists of all countries. 
But this must be a scientific 
study which always considers 
the time, the place, the actual 
relationships of class forces that 
led to those conclusions, “But the 
key task is for us to study the 
situation of our own country 
and to apply creatively and de- 
velop the theory and practice of 
scientific socialism in the U.S., 
in: accord with the conditions 
and needs of our own people. It 
follows from this that we must 
encourage in our Party the 
freest atmosphere for critical 
and self-critical examination of 
all questions. 


QO. What lessons can be drawn 
for the CPUSA from the discus- 
sion around the role of Stalin? 


Together with the ever press- 
ing need of examining all ques- 
tions and developments factual- 
ly, objectively, scientifically—the 
chief lesson is the lesson of col- 
lective leadership, criticism and 
self-criticism, No matter how 
great any leader may be, no 
matter how well equipped for 
his tasks, if work is not done col- 
lectively, if he together with the 
other leaders does not continual- 
ly participate in criticism and 
self-criticism, if he does not 
maintain ties with the masses, 
he will make serious mistakes. 


We have much to learn from 
this. The question of collective 
leadership, criticism and _ self- 
criticism cannox be settled once 
for all time. The earlier writin 
of Stalin himself contain teats 
lent statements on this question 
and explanations of their partic- 
ular necessity in a Communist 
movement, As we see, however, 
from their experience and as we 
ourselves have learned from 
our experience following our 
struggle against Browderism, 
the struggle for collective lead- 
ership must be 


(Continued from Page 1) 


with the regaining of the prop- 


erty: 

The Government’s elaim for 
taxes from a newspaper which 
ran at an annual deficit of $200,- 
000 had been thoroughly de- 
bunked, as had its unprecedent- 
ed tax claim from a political par- 
ty. Presumably the phony claims 
would be proce legally for 
a court hearing. In the mean- 
while, to prevent a re-seizure, 
the lawyers for the paper and 


_the party insisted on the office 


and enrich 


A 


property being sold, to city ed- 
itor Max Gordon and Miss Grace 
Hutchins respectively. 


Alarm for the saftey of the en- 
tire dissidext press had been 
raised in the land with this ex- 
hibition of &,bitrary action, 


President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey were clearly hearing 
from many people both in this 
country and abt ad., 


As an interesting little by- 
product, the Daily Worker re- 
ported the receipt of many let- 
ters asking for sample copies of 
the paper just to “see what the 
government doesn't want me to 
read,” as one college student in 
the midwest put it. 


Ironically enough, the day the 
Daily Worker returned to its of- 
fice, the mail brought a routine 
letter from the local Treasu 
Department containing a chec 
for $29, a slight overpayment on 
social security withholding taxes 
for 1951. It was signed by 


nald R, Moysey. 

Back to work, the Daily 

orker staff regarded this as 
one battle won, with more 
ahead in the steady pattern of 
harassment which has attempted 
for years tg close down its voice 
for peace on every possible pre- 
text. It was confident the at- 
a to destroy the Bill of 
Rights by devious ruses would 
be detected and fought by 
aroused democratic opinion, in 
the future as in the case of the 
great “tax” seizure. 
ee ee ee 


critical examination of .all ques- 
tions. 


We have much to learn on 
the question of how to ensure 
the kind of criticism and sell- 
criticism and democratic cen- 
tralism without which there can 
be no collective leadership. In 
the recent period, owing to the 
attacks of the Administration 
upon the Bill of Rights and upon 
our Party, we were unable to 
work normally, and many ab- 
normal practices esa Eas 
Now, however, as I mentioned 
in the speech at Carnegie Hall 
on ie 0, we are taking a new 
look at all the major features 
of our policies, 


Some things we have been 
examining. For example; while 
we correctly signalized the ag- 
gressive role of U.S, imperialism 
in the post-war period and the 
new dangers of war and fascism 
—ind, as a matter of fact point- 
ed out in 1951 and since that 
world war was neither imminent 
nor inevitable and that the drive 
to fascism could be halted—may 
we not have presented this ques- 
tion at times one-sidedly in ac- 
tual practice? 

Second, the question of our 
overall relations in regard to the 
trade unions. 

Third, whether at.a time when 
we see the new level and scope 
of the heroic struggle ol the 
masses of Negro people in the 
South for integration and full 
equality, the slogan of self-de- 
termination is valid. 

Fourth, a critical reexamina- 
tion of our Party Program, The 
American Way, that was adopt- 
ed in 1954, 

All of these questions in- 
volve a study of the realities of 
American life today, usilizing 

hing the science | 
Marxism on t 


basis ef Amer-— 
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Free Press Wins—We're Back 


Door 


Public Opinion Opened This 


through the tax pretext.” 
Returning staff members 


found the offices a shambles. 


Desks had been rifled and pa- 
rs were scattered about. One 
rge trash can had been smash- 
ed, with the bottom knocked 
out in an apparent imbecilic 
search fer a false bottom, 


Many items were missing, a 
fact on whieh the editors: based 
their refusal to sign -a blanket 
receipt for the recovery of the 
offices. The major damage was 
in the mailing room; where 
ae had been damaged, mis- 

andled and bent to an extent 
where “at least $1,000” will be 
needed for repair work, accord- 
ing to the o manager. 

* 


THERE was also malicious 
mischief and petty removal .of 
small items, Gone was a new set 
of screwdrivers needed for the 
machines, pencils, pre-stamped 
envelopes and rolls of Scoteh 
Tape, A copy of a book “Eyewit- 
ness in | hina,” by Joseph 
Starobin, was found with half 
the pages ripped out, as was 
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egates to the Democratic national 
convention. The Florida primary 
will be held May ‘8 and Adlai 
Stevenson, who is also on ‘the pri- 
mary ballot is generally expected 
to get the larger vote due to his 
policy of concessions to segrega- 
tionist sentiment. 

Kefauver however insists that a 
majority of Florida voters favor 
the enforcement of the Supreme 
Court's desegregation ruling and 
in his speeches in the state he has 
reiterated his position in favor of 
carrying out the court's decision. 

7 

THE REAL test of strength be- 
tween Kefauver and Stevenson, 
however, awaits the June 5 pri- 
mary in California where Steven- 
son has the support of the regular 
Democratic organization. In Min- 
nesota, however, this organiza- 
tional suppert failed to save Stev- 
enson aml Kefauvers supporters 


a copy of the late George Mari- say that their candidate's more 


on's “Bases and Empire.” 


In the Communist Party of- 
fices, acting treasurer Phil Bart 
reported papers spilled at ran- 
dom over the floor. Missing were 
four copies of the Party's bud- 
get for New York State for 1955 
and '56, material on fund drives 


‘clearcut treatment of such issues 


as civil rights and peace will carry 
the Tennessean to another victory. 


and a file labelled “to do” lifted | 


from .a desk. 
HERE is how matters stood 


dition of employment, 


a ee RE ed 
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: These 


People Dangerous? 


No, Say Their Neighbors — 


THERE'S A THEATRE next 
door to the Hotel Taft in New 
Haven; there's frequently a show 
trying out, on its way to Broad- 
way. The middle-aged man in the 
lobby wants to know if I'm con- 
nected with the show. I tell him 
no, I'm connected with the show 
at the courthouse, a writer cover- 
ing the Smith Act trial going on 
there. 

“Who do you write for?” 


When I tell him it’s for the la- 
bor press, there's a long silence. 
I think it’s hostile, Suddenly he 
breaks it: “You know Bob Ekins, 
there?” he asks carefully. Why yes, 
I tell him, a fine man. Ekins is one 
of the defendants: “I know the 
family,” he confides in a rush, “His 
mother—a more wonderful woman 
youll never meet. 

Ekins is a gentleman, a sculp- 
tor. He was on the witness stand 


last month and when the prosecu-| #333 
tor demanded names of peoples' =] 
he knew, in his gentle way he re- gq 


fused. The judge cited him for 
contempt. 


The man sitting next to me is 


restless now. Something is bother-, # 
ing him. “I wanted to visit her—|@ 
say there @ 


but—you know, they 
were watching cars.... 


The next night he comes over #33 
“It's a terrible thing.” I 3 


again. 
wonder what he means. “That I 
should let such a thing stand in 


the way. Can you get me her ad- 


dress?” 


- 
THE DAY of the SSSR ae 


astonished to find the courtroom 
nearly full. At recess we learn that 
many of the people here are Yale 
law students, come through the 
snowstorm to hear Professor Emer- 
gon tell why there’s no “clear and 
present danger” and therefore no 
Case. 

Dr. Emerson’s words are force- 
ful as he stands easily at the lec- 
tern, facing the judge; his voice, 


his manner are mild. He’s a smal- 


lis, sturdy man, a kindly face, 


ar, 

In. the corridor discussing his 
argument are a tall 18-year-old 
Chicago boy and a lovel 


are second-year 
aware of the importance of the 


case, They are in court every spare 
“What 


minute between ‘classes. 
did we miss?” they'll ask thirstily. 


. 
.* 
«* 
' =a 
—, 
- : 
4s, 


. 
. 
“~—s. 
| 
| 


ee under the full shock of snow 
! 


velvet- 
eyed girl from Puerto Rico. Both 
law students, 


f Dg 


Acquit One, Convict 


Six in Conn. Trial 

NEW HAVEN, Conn. 
A jury of seven men and five 
women here acquitted one de- 
fendant, was hung on a second, 
and convicted six other por 
after a five-month trial of eight 
Communists under the “conspir- 
acy” provision of the Smith Act. 
The jury was out for six days. 

Acquitted was Alfred Marder. 
The jury was hung on Sidney S. 
Resnick. 

Those found guilty were Mrs. 
Martha Stone Asher, Sidney Tay- 
lor, Joseph Dimow, Robert 
Ekins, Jacob Goldring and James: 
S. Tate. 

Mrs. Asher is from Newark, 
N. J. All others are from Connec- 
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MARTHA STONE ASHER 


Prague, here in New Haven. 
In part the prayers read; “Most 
hol t. Jude Thaddeus, 


apostle, ; 
fai ful servant and friend of 
Jesus, the name of the traitor who 


delivered thy beloved Master into 
the hands of His enemies has 
caused thee to be forgotten by 
many, but the Church honors and 
rel thee universally as the 
patron of hopeless causes and of 
things despaired of.” 

Mr. Slattery, a slim silver-haired 
man, says he distributed thousands 
of them recently in Montgomery, 
Ala., where he transported a pris- 
oner from Danbury, and had a 
brief visit with Gov. Folsom. | 

He tells another story about that) 
trip. He was driving the car. The| 


prisoner, beside him, was a Negro. 
man. The car had Connecticut’ 


.| father. He ran a small gr 


= | little—strange, 

= he had a ar 

f= | nothin 
fe | After all,” he said with a look over 
m |his shoulder, “He's entitled!” 


Cohen, U. §. Attorney.” 


A smallish- man behind him, 
waiting his turn, 
please send the N. Y. Times 
and the He Tribune while I'm 
in town? My room is ~~,” 

As he turns away, someone 
nudges me, and wh » “You 
know who that was—? That was 
Richard Bong. 


IN A. SMALL GROCERY, 
where I stop for some cigarettes, 
the grocer tells me he can tell b 
the voice that I'm from “out-of- 


town, and we fall into discussing 


the case. 


“The fellow Marder, I know = 


ears, only a few blocks from 
1O0TO. « o 
“Tell me,” he asks anxiously, 


“does he have a chance?” 
I have to admit it’s hard to say, 


SRE RRR RRR I t read the f f th j 
RR h d ? H sh kes 
<: ) |“ That boy dangerous e@ sna 
3 SR hi h d “ ? li i os 
eR Sate: is head, “I don t be eve it. 
aes: 


- 


THE LAST New Havener I 


5 | talk to is the cab driver on the way 
+! over to the station. He also knew 


the Marders. Went to school with 
Al. “He was always like that— 
nothing's different. He talked a 
you know? Like 
eam. . . . But that’s 


to lock him away for. 


BERRY 


(Continued from Page 7) 


the buses. Indeed, the Negro- 
owned bank in Atlanta, Ga., has 
also played a role in the develop- 
ment. But at the bottom of it all 


| and influencing the entire mass 


with its insistence upon equal- 
ity is the mass of Negro work- 
ers. 

It is to the credit of the Negro 
ministers (who for the most part 
do not ride buses) that they have 
risen to the occasion and faith- 
fully voiced the demands of the 
entire Negro people. 

One minister recognized the 
influence of the mass of work- 
ers in the boycott when he told 
a recent mass meeting: 

“We (leaders) got tired at 


| times and were ready to com- 


promise, but we came back here 


asks: “Would you! 


It occurs to me that the old Yale 
campus, two blocks away facing 
the courthouse, isn’t the only in-|s 
stitute of learning on the city 
Green. The case has become the 
Smith Act University, where 
strange new rules of law apply. 
* 


THROUGH this whole trial of 
books and ideas, there’s a man 
handing out leaflets inside the 
eourthouse. 

Hes Robert Slattery, the U. S. 
deputy marshal,’ a deeply devout} t 
man, a man who tells people what 
he believes in, and if possible— 
recruits them, 

The small. leaflets are Novena 
prayers to St, Jude Thaddeus, is- 
sued by the shrine of the Infant of 


png 16 miles an hour in a 
15. 


tip ge when he learned why 
the 

Montgomery,” he said quietly. 

* 

lobby is buzzin 
new musical, 
black mustache presses his way 
through to the newsstand counter 


Jand announces loudly: 


New Haven papers sent to my 
‘room, 


“That's all they needed,” he 
aid, They were arrested for speed- 


mile zone. He said the officer 


pair was travelling together. 
“Im praying for the people ol 


LATER ONE NIGHT the hotel 
with people. The 
ipe Dream” is in 
own. The tall man with the thin 


“I want all the Hartford and 


number —~—. I'm Simon 
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plates. and you gave us new strength.” 


This, plus the other factors al- 
ready mentioned, is the secret of 
the unity and strength of the 
bus protest. And it is due to 
these same factors that the 
movement is bound to overflow 
Montgomery, Alabama and be- 
come, as Rev, King predicts, an 
addition to the present “legisla- 
tive and educational processes.” 


FAST 


(Continued from Page 9) 


peyernment of the United States 
today, 

First of all, he must be “safe,” 
and this ié the basic, prime con- 
dition. The “safe” candidate is 
one who never defied or disobey- 
ed the machine, who never bow- 
ed to the temptation of honor, 
decency or principle, who never 
did right because he believed 
in the right—who always did as 
the machine said in the full in- 
terest of the machine, And if 
you doubt this, only look at what 
Senator Kefauver is up against 
—because he inourred the anger 
of the machine. 

Secondly, the candidate must 


“not be tempted by ideas. If he 


’ 


reads books, he és uncertain; if 
he snc © On) Sn ae 
highly questionable; if he is giv- 
en to reading poetry, he is doom- 


_ If out of 
EG 


and comes up with. four, 


*OF COURSE WE WANT THE TRUTH BU 
WRITE IT FROM OUR ADVERT ISERS 


- eeee ernee — 
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Sut CAN T You. 
VEWPonTt ? ” 


Fermentation Causes Cancer, 
Nobel Scientist Believes 


(Continued from Page 11) 
that between the normal or res- 
piration stage and the cancer- 
ous or fermentation stage there 
lies an intermediate precancer- 
ous stage. In this period, the oxy- 
gen supply has already been cut 
off, but fermentation has not 
completely taken over. 

At that point, the deadly 
course can probably be halted 
and ativan @ so that two possi- 
bilities exist for scientists—that 
they can discover a way of diag- 


and t they can then eit 
take steps to inhibit the fermén- 
tation or to kill the precancer- 
ous cells. The last measure would 
bring local damage, but at the 
same time it would terminate the 
process leading to cancer. 

In connection with this recog- 
nition that cell death is prefer- 
able to cell injury if the cell in- 
jury means an end to the nor- 


Morris 
(Continued from Page 3) 
invitation to Reuther, and the State 
Department is reported to be very 
leased with the development. 
learly, they believe that Reuther’s 
face will look better in India than 
that of Meany who is being attack- 
ed there as a Prine. co The 
AFL-CIO Council including Mea- 
ny, endorsed the Reuther trip. 


We will watch with interest 
what Reuther does in India, how 
the unions of India receive him, 
what he brings back, and how his 
report back is received here. But 
one important fact does stand out 
now: the pressure for a review of 
labor’s position on foreign policy 
is breaking through and progres- 
sives should not miss the opportu- 
nity to influence the trend, 


-——-- oh = oO 


finished. 

Thirdly, the candidate must 
show absolute resistance to com- 
passion and humanitarianism. A 
‘devotion to justice is regarded 
as de facto proof of treasonable 
thoughts; an interest in ce 
means secret ties with subver- 
sion; and the application of love 
for people means a one way tick- 
et back to the tall grass. - 

Finally, he must be dedicated 
to the service of the rich. He 
may render the necessary lip- 
service to labor in urban areas, 
he may be photographed with a 
selection of “safe” trade union 
leaders, but he must prove by 
deed and direction that his first 
allegiance is to the vested inter- 
ests | 


the precancerous stage, 


oe TTT 


Four requirements for 
vote of the’ smoke- 
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~ When he’s in 


piratory poisons, then the - 
: is 8 seer to repeated 


However, Dr. Warburg makes 
a strong plea to his fellow scien- 
tists to halt their preoccupation 


with discovering possible cancer- 
causing agents (carcinogens) 
which he says are at most seo- 
query factors. Instead he 
ndamental research on 


respiration-fermentation 
which he says is the fundamental 


cause. — 


For Steve Nelson 


By EDITH SEGAL 

He's a guy like me and you, 
He's a guy we all might be, 

Oh Id like to be near Steve 
When at least he walks out free. 


He sees the light in dark, 

He sees the new in old, 

Or I'd like to be near Steve 

When my fumbling fears take 
hold, 


He READS as well as DOES, 

He knows the WHYS and 
WHERES, | 

Oh I'd like to be near Steve 

When I weigh my daily cares. 


He took our hungry hands, 
He clenched them hard to win, 
Oh I'd like to be near Steve 
When my shoes are wearing thin, 


He hears them plan his doom, 
He’s us, he’s you and me, 

Oh I'd like to be near Steve 
When he stands in jeopardy! 


He's you and me and us, 
He's what ALL MEN can be, 
Oh Id like to be near Steve 
When at last he walks out freel 


He stoked the fires for steel, 

Hé found the hearts of men, 

Oh I'd like to be near Steve 
the mill 


again, 
He nourished Spain's 
He bled for freedom’s 
Oh I'd like to be near 
‘When I'm on the path 


He lay in dungeon holes, 
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Harlem Tenants Will Demand 
E Cit y Hall Drop A pT Project 


By ROOSEVELT WARD, JR. 


Harlem tenants and businessmen on the site of the projected Alexander Hamilton 
project, will stage a mass ae tion to City Hall demanding that authorities 
ed at a mass meeting last week. Speakers at 


city rs wa 
reconsider — 
the meeting assailed the “sneak 
2g hen given by the Board 
of Estimate to the project which 
stretches from 140 Street to 
144 St., between 7th and 8th 
Avenues, without hearing their 
views. They rapped the project as 
a “callous” move “throwing thou- 
sands of people not eligibile for 
city housing out on the street, and 
killing Negro businessmen who 
cannot relocate in other areas.” 


the project, it was deci 


using Harlem as a guinea pig” 


its slum clearance program and re- 
claim Godfrey Nurse and North 
Harlem Estates Title I building 
sites where construction has not 
begun on land already cleared. 
They also called for construction 


of projects on vacant land in other|method of relocation and the poor-|that would protect the tenants in- 
Boroughs which would help ease ly planned way of building r:an-'stead of v 


the ovecrowded housing conditon 
in Harlem instead of tightening 
the Ghetto by tearing down Harlem 
and lessening apartment space. 


The meeting became heated 
when Monsignor Cornelius, Drew, 
whose church on the site will re- 
main under new construction, urged 
the audience to support the new 
project. Drew, also'a member of | 
the District Planning Board, a city 
agency on housing, dismissed re- 
location fears of tenants and busi- 
nessmen on the site, stating that 
“someone has to get hurt if pro- 
gress is to be made.” 


The audience strongly rejected | 


this view saying, “we are the some- 
ones to get hurt.” They sharply 


uestioned Drew on his role in 
fighting for approval of the project 
at the Board of Estimates hearing 
which saw such groups as the Ur- 
ban League, NAACP and numerous 
tenants organizations oppose the 
project. 

They bec@me particularly arous- 
ed when Monsignor Drew pointed 
to the rise of White Citizens Coun- 
cils in the South and suggested 
those attending to “not form Negro 
Citizens Councils in the North.” 
Speakers angrily criticized . this 
analogy and said, “by no stretch 
of the imagination” could their 
unified democratic action be com- 


pared with the unlawful formation 
of notorious White Citizens Coun- 
cils. They would not be deterred | 
by such “offensive” comparisons | 
from raising their just demands, | 


was added. | 
* 


A FEW DAYS following the 
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We Will Be Heard 


For Freedom of the Press 
Lasting Peace—Democracy 
Labor’s Economic Demands 
Full Citizenship for Negroes 


MAY DAY 1956 
Planning 


Conference 


CENTRAL PLAZA 
2nd Ave. & 7th St. 


MONDAY, APRIL 9 


7:30 P.M. to 10 P.M. 


‘This is a working conference 
Elect your delegates-— 
Trade Union, Community or 
Chureh Groups 
‘Observers Welcome 


Speaker: HOWARD, FAST 


Entertainment 


Fee for Delegates and 
Registralton servers $1 


ces: Prov. United Citizens 
Aug m. for May Day 1956 


Tel. { JU 6-6498 


tenants meeting, Councilman Earl 
Brown announced that a public 
hearing will be held in Harlem, 
April 18 at PS 189, 140 St. be- 
tween Lenox and Seventh, to en- 
able tenants to express their views 
on the severe Be eg resulting 
from the vast Harlem construction 
program. 

Brown, co-chairman of the City 
Council Committee to Investigate. 


They urged the city to “stop! the Treatment and Relocation of 


tenants which will conduct. the, 


in ‘hearing, charged that “the reloca-|three developments were poorly 


tion of tenants in the Harlem area 
has caused more misery, pain and. 
injuries than in any other section 
of the city.” ! | 

“Thousands of Harlemites, have, 
been victimized by the bulldozer 


« 


‘added, 


‘ed there or who still live there.” 


moth housing developments,” he 


Pointing to the Godfrey Nurse, 
North Harlem Estates and Man-| 
hattantown, Title I developments 


“where thousands of families have 
been uprooted in a miserable way 
by get-rich-quick landlords, 
Brown said he has been “reliably 
informed that no houses will be 
built” on either of these sites. “This} 
will prove,” he declared, “that the 


conceived and planned at the ex- 
pense only of the tenants who liv- 


Brown stated that he was “certain- 
ly for housing, but I am for hous- 
ing built with some sensible plan 


ictimizing them.” 
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ST. LOUIS WOMAN-1956 


(Continued from Page 1) 


there sewing in the sun and 
every once in a while I would 
look up. and stare right back at 


them.” The contest of wills went 
on for the best part of an hour 
until one man left the crowd, 
then another, and then they dis- 
persed. 

* 

THAT NIGHT when her hus- 
band returned from work and 
they were talking in the parlor, 
they heard the crack of a gun 
and her husband pulled her away 
from the window. Then another 
shot, and a third. “My husband 
had his gun from World War 
Il and we put out the lights. He 
stood by the curtain to see 


| where the shots came from and 


he returned the fire.” After his 
shot there was no other. 


“My husband remembered a 
young man at the plant who 
talked to him about things like 
these and he called him up.” In- 
side ten minutes a carload of 
this man and his friends, colored 
and white, pulled up. “They came 
in the house and they bedded 
down on the hard floor for the 
night. Next day some of them 
stayed; next day and the day 
after. We had them for three 
weeks and by that time those 
fellows in the neighborhood fig- 
ured theyd -had enough. We 
stayed on and were staying on.” 

* 


SEVERAL Negroes had enter- 
ed the room as she spoke and 
they stood listening. One shook 
his head when she finished. No, 
he would not live there, he said 
emphatically, not with that kind 
of crowd around and the St. 
Louis woman smiled, a kind of 
sad, yet triumphant smile, She 
was staying, A oa said. She and 
her husband had talked this over 
and had determined their course. 
They liked the house, they own- 
ed it, and by God nobody like: 
that man from across the street 
would put them out, She had 
seen enough, she said, to decide 
that you don't get any place by 
running. | 

“We are not rabbits,” she said, 
“to run when the hound-dog 


barks.’ 


She had decided that when 
she was a little girl up from a 
town near Hattiesburg, Miss., 
and she resumed her story, an 
all-too-familiar story, the kind 
I have heard from all-too-many 
folk from the South, and it is 
that ony, she said, that decided | 
her mind. 

“It was when I had just fin- 
ished schooling and had gone to 
work in ; white w 


there they were, the Negro man, 


hear the news.” They were build- 
ing a gallows in the public 


Movie 
-— : 
Saturday, April 7 
On the Carousel (2) 8:30 a.m. 
Junior Town Meeting (13) Noon 
Movie; Champagne for Caesar (9) 
1, With Ronald Colman. 
Championship Bowling (4) 2 
Movie: Gung Ho (2) 8. 
Masters Golf Tournament (2) 5 
Rin Tin es 5:30 
Princeton ‘56—Education (4) 6 
Lucille Ball Show (2) 6:30 
Count of Monte Cristo (5) 7. Half- 
hour show 
Big Surprise—Quiz (4) 7:30 
Jackie Gleason In The Honey- 
mooners e) 8, Kramden vs. 
Treasury Dept. on Unreported 
Earnings. That’s what it says 
here. 
Perry Como Show (4) 8 : 
Stage Show (2) 8:30 
Ford Star Jubilee—Orson Welles, 
Betty Grable, Kennan Wynn in 
20th Century—Charles MacAr- 


thur-Ben Hecht comedy. (2) 
9:30. Come join me on this! 


Movie: 


Guide 

| Shooting of Dan McGrew, — 
Judy Garland Show os oll 
Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30. Maybe 
will be good) 
hallenge (premiere) (2) 
M 
eS) 1a 


zy (1932—Har. 
1:15 


_ this on 

964,000 
10 

What's 
old Lloyd (2) 1 


RADIO 

Saturday, April 7 
Gunsmoke, WCBS 12:50 Noon 
9 emmy for Youth, WOR ] 
xhibition Baseball: Dodgers vs, 

Milwaukee, WMGM 1:95 
Metropolitan Opera — Mozart’s 
Marriage of Figaro with Vic- 


Menten 2 

aster Golf Tour., WCBS 2:15 
Exhibit Baseball: Gig ts-Cleve- 
a yaw 2:25 eee 
ane Pickens Show, WRCA 6:35 
Basin Street Jazz, WCBS 9:30 : 
Okla, City Symphony, WOR 10 
Phila. Orchestra, WCBS 10:05 


RADIO 


Texaco Star Theatre—Jimmy Du- 
rante (4) 9:30 

George Gobel (4) 10 

Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 

Movie: Senator was Indiscreet with 

Wm Powell (7) 10:30. A howl 


square to hang a Negro. 

“I ran out in the street and | 
went down to the public square. 
There the gallows stood, I could 


hear the hammer knocking two 
blocks away. Everywhere you 
looked you saw the white peo- 
ple, heads out of windows, 
standing on the tops of cars, as 
far as you could see. Then the 
noose was ready. The Negro was 
brought up the stairs to the gal- 
low and he stood there, on a 
block, his hands tied behind him 
and he stood on that little block. 
It was so quiet on the street 
you could hear a dog bark five 
miles away. And then, for some 
reason I don’t know, the sheriff 
said he wasn't going to kick that 
block. He wasn’t paid for it and 
he wasnt going to do it. And 


the sheriff standing at his side, 
a couple of other white men on 
the scaffold and everybody wait- 
ing. It got so you couldnt 
breathe and I remember that 
black man’s face to this day. 
And then somebody down in the 
crowd yelled out, ‘Give me a dol- 
lar and I'll kick that damn block.’ 
I looked at him and. I remember 
his face too. He had a chaw of 
tobacco in his mouth and he 
shifted it and he said ‘Give me 
that dollar.’ Some whites yelled 
here's a dollar and they waved 
it at him and he took it and 
went up on the scaffold and he 
kicked that block.” 
* 
SHE HAD seen that and the 


way she told it, quietly, her face 
unmoved save for the occasional 
blaze in her eye, you knew that 
this story had much to do with 
her determination to stay in her 
home, 


No, she did not want to die 
any more than you do, she said, 
but she is staying, even though, 
she said, “I’m no fool about all 
this, I don’t stand in front of that 
window facing across the street.” 
Nor does she walk out into her 
yard at night. 


The woman said it’s quieted 
down now and she did not be- 
lieve there would be trouble and 
one of the men said maybe, but 
he had his fingers crossed. 

As a matter of fact, she smiled, 
her car had stalled on the street 
a week or so ago, in front of the 
house, and the same white man 
across the road had come out 
and asked if there was anything 
he could do to help. “I let him 
help,” she said, “That's the way 


of good movie! | 
Movie: It's A Wonderful Life (2); 
11:15 ‘ 
TV 
Sunday, April 8 


Gospel Train (13) 9:15 a.m. 

Children’s Hour (4) 10:30 

Charity Bailey Show Cancelled by} 
NBC. If you agree that this 
constructive show for children 
deserves a better break, tell it 
to NBC TV | 

Camera Three—education (2) 11:30) 

Let’s Take A Trip (2) Noon, Visit 
breeding and training farm for 
horses. 
Governor Harriman (4) 12:45 
HMS Pinafore by Gilbert & Sul- 
livan (5) 1:30 Puppet group. 
Adventure (2) 2:30, Musem of 
Natural History series 

Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 

Movie: Night Train (5) 3:30. Anti- 
Nazi thriller 

Front Row Center (2) 4. Instant 
of Truth with Paul Kelly, Kevin 
McCarthy, Angela Lansbury 

Opera Theatre—World Premiere of 
Norman dello Joio’s new opera, 
The Trial at Rouen (4) 4 

College Press Conference (7) 4:30 

Masters Golf Tournament (2) 5 

Telephone Time (2) 6. The Golden 
Junkman 

You Are There (2) 6:30. Recovery 
of Mona Lisa. Didnt Know It 
Was Stolen! — 

Meet the Press (4) 6 

Lassie (2) 7 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

Jack Benny (2) 7:30 

Movie: Red Shoes (7) Part Two. 
Shoes were not meant to be 
worn one at a time. 

Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8 

Trio—James Mason Readings (5) 
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Wish he’d read my favorite—The 
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WETU Sees Time 
Ripe for World 


Labor Unity 
PRAGUE. — The World 


Federation of Trade Unions, open- 
ing its new headquarters here, 
has issued a new appeal for in- 
ternational trade ‘union unity. 
“The idea of unity among work- 
ing people and the international 
trade union movement has never 
been so topical as now,” said the 
WFTU’s May Day manifesto. 
The call followed the WFTUs 
recent direct appa to the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions for restoration of 


Dar 
Letters From My Windmill. Art 
Rashomon and Red Inn, 72nd St. 


Sunday, April 8 

Masters Golf Tourn., WCBS 12:05 
Woolworth Hour, WCBS 1. Hazel 
Scott, Janet Blair, Others 


Exhib Baseball: Giants-Cleveland, - 


WMCA 2:25 
Y. Philharmonica—Rudolf  Fir- 
kusny, WCBS 2:30 | 
Exhib Baseball: Dodgers-Milwau- 
kee, WMGM 2.95 
Masters Golf Tour., WCBS 5:30 
Gunsmoke, WCBS 6:30 _ 
Edgar Bergen Hour, WCBS 7:05 
America’s Town Meeting, WABC 
8. Have Mass Pressures In- 
vaded the Campus WABC 8 
Our Miss Brooks, WCBS 8:05 


MOVIES 
Third, Bijou 
uliet, Paris 
ivoli 


N. 


Richard the 
Romeo and 
Oklahoma, 


Disney's Fantasia (revival) Trans- 


lux Normandie 
Citizen Kane (revival) 55th St. 
Carousel, Roxy 
Serenade, Radio City 
Lady Killers, Sutton 
River, World 


Playhouse 


Night My Number Came Up and 


Laughter 
42nd St. 


in’ Paradise, Apollo 


Diabolique, Fine Arts 


My Fair Lady, Hellinger 


City Opera, City Center 
Inherit the Wind, National 
Damn Yankees, 46th St. 
Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 


The Lark, Longacre 
Month in the Country, Phoenix 
Ponder Heart, Music Box 


Private Lief of Master Race, Open 


Stage 
Romeo and Juliet, Jan Hus Audi- 
torium 
— Penny Opera, Theatre de 
ys | 
Uncle Vanya, 4th St. Theatre 


Classified Ads 


———— 


FOR SALE 

ADMIRAL 21 in. Tv 1956 Model. Orcin- 

Ally £219.05. SPEC. $135. (17 in. date 

$109.95), Standard Brand Dist., 145 

Fourth Ave. (13th & 4th Sts.) One 
hour free parking or two tokens. 


PAINTING 


ae 


JOB WELL DONE; painting contractor; 


Jack Rosen. GI 8-701, 
MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 


service, days, nights, weekends. Budget 
Movers. OH 3-3786. 


MOVING, storage. long distance, experle 


| enced piano movers. Wendell, JE 6-8000. 
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Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


| Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686. 
New York 3, N, Y,. 
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Labor in New York | 


By Herbert Signer 


CIO Council Officers _ 
Unopposed in Election 


CIO COUNCIL in New York 
City; holding its annual elections 
this month, will maintain all of 
its present top officers. Runniy 
unopposed are Michael J. Quill, 
president; Morris Iushewitz, sec- 
retary-treasurer; and Joseph Cur- 
ran (NMU); Paul Jennings (IUE); 
Charles Kerrigan (UAW); Patrick 
McGrath (Utility); Julius Sum 
RWDSU); and Murray Wein- 

stein (ACW)—vice-presidents. 

The Council meeting March 
28 voted to carry on its fight to 
prevent extradition of Clarence 
Crenshaw to an Alabama chain 
gang, and Willie Reid to Florida. 
Other actions were endorsement 
of the Kutcher Civil Rights Com- 
mittee; agreement to take part 
in the May 7th conference of 
the State Committee Against 
Discrimination; and a discussion 
on problems of local AFL-CIO 
morger. 

The Council also heard a sum- 
mary report on the ending of the 
156-day Westinghouse strike and 
decided to ask for additional con- 
tributions from. all unionists to 
help the strikers get back on 


their feet. 
* 


THREE UNIONISTS in 
Rochester have won places on 
the official Democratic 1956 
ticket. William Mostyn, president 
of the Metal Polishers Local 113, 
will run for Cages from the 
39th CD against GOP Rep. Har- 
ald C. Ostertag.’ Michael J. Ca- 
valier, president of Butcher 
Workmen’s Local 255 will run 
for State Senate; and Paul H. 
Andrews, president of United 
Auto Workers Local 1097,. will 
run for State Assembly. 

The Democratic party slate 
is being opposed in the June 5 
primaries by an “insurgent” 
group which has carried on Mc- 
Carthy-like attacks on the. in- 
cumbent county leadership 
which, in turn, has the support 
of organized aor i 


THE STATE LEGISLATURE 
comes in for strong citicism from 
the Knitgoods Workers. Voice, 
paper of Local 155, International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. 
“We have just seen a real ‘do 
nothing’ N. Y. State Legislature 
in action,” says the union. 


“That is, they have done 
nothing constructive. The nega- 
tive side of the balance sheet is 
full of potential danger to the 
workers of New York State.” 


- The union’ points. out. that 
funds for the Department of 
Labor and. the State Commit- 
tee Against Discrimination were 
slashed. Most labor bills dealing 
with unemployment insurance, 
workmen's compensation, etc., 
were killed. Only positive acts 
seen was appointment by Gov. 
Harriman of a special Consumers 
Division, and the bill passed 
which increases sick benefit max- 
imum to $40 for 20 weeks. 
Blamed for the legislative rec- 
ord is “the reactionary Repub- 
lican leadership” in 
Nothing is said about the Dem- 
ocrats or about labor's role in 
pushing its own program. 


A CONFERENCE of all New 
York locals of the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Union 
made preparations for their 
union's nation-wide minimum 
wage mobilization scheduled. for 
Washington May 2. A special 
train for an estimated 500 dele- 
gates from the 17 RWDSW lo- 
cals in New York has been: ar- 
ranged: 


President Max Greenberg call- . 


ed the action, which aims to win 
federal coverage for retail work- 
ers now left out in the cold, “the 
most important project ever un- 
dertaken by our ' International 
union. Some 1,000 delegates 
are expected nationally. — 

Also discussed were prepara- 


Albany. — 


¢ 
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FAILURE of the numerous teacher organizations to agree: among themselves on 
a single united salary program and course of action has jeogencinee their canna for 
more substantial increases than Mayor Wagner and the Board of Education have offered. 

jati between 14 teach- | : | yah Ee Re 
er ae aed the City have| satisfactory salary settlement and men said they knew nothing about 
bogged down, with City Hall tak-|the improved supplies,- services) this. | 
ing full advantage of the differ-| and repairs requ by the chil-| The Board of Estimate is sched- 
ences among the teachers to resist] dren. uled to hold a budget hearing this 
a satisfactory settlement. __— A five-hour session Wednesday|Thursday at. which the . teachers 

The Teachers Union, which is|at the Board of yr oe agg struggle hes ~ aired. _ 

ek A in “no agreement’ between Sup-}'s this y which has to make 
arbitrarily excluded from these). no ae of Schools Jansen onal the final decision. | 


conferences, has advanced a six- spokesmen for 15 teacher groups.| The Teachers Union, in its mes- 


point three-year salary plan in- Th : ; 
q tae e teachers held a 90-minute|sage to President Carles H. Sil- 
tended “to break the impasse be- Jer ob the Baaedt of Wiaieen. 


tween the divergent salary de-|C@ucus afterwards, trying to thrash : 
mands of siadiaieas i the different out their differences. gued that “The City can finance 
divisions of the school system.” Later, one teacher told news-j|a satisfactory raise without sacri- 

ficing other school improvements.” 


men: “We did not succeed in 
Mayor Wagner had: suggested that 


® 7 coming any closer to an agreement 
In a message to the Board of among ourselves as to a unified re- additional teacher raises be taken 
from funds earmarked for school 


Education, the T.U. said: “Despite quest | tor pay increases. But we 
the deplorable disunity in thejare still hopeful—we- have to! services. and ‘ repairs. - This pro- 
teaching staff and the lamentable} agree.” duced strong opposition from the 
division that has arisen between) Tho Teachers Guild, AFL-CIO, United Parents Association. 
parents and teachers, we look tOlhas asked for $500 across the} “Even apart from added State 
the Board of Education to put up}board for all 34,000 teachers injaid, the City has the necessary 
an uncompromising fight for thé)the city. The High School Teach-| funds,” the T.U. said. “The Mayor 
funds necessary to provide both aj or; Assn. insists that its group get| must not be permitted to divert 
higher increases than others. The to other purposes the funds we 
Joint Committee of Teacher Or-|fought for and wrung out of ‘the 
ganizations is calling for a flat; Legislature for added State aid to 
$400 boost. There are additional|education. The additional $34,- 
variations among other groups. |0900,000 was intended to supple- 
. ment city appropriations, not to be 
jsubstituted for them.” _ 


THE TEACHERS UNION is|*™ 
Change of Address 


proposing a $500 raise; $100 ad- 
ditional for high school staff and 
For May Day Confab 
The provisional United Citi- 


teachers with MA degrees; a $300 

increase in the maximum salary: 

a $100 arene in minimums; pro- 

rata pay for extra-curriucla activi- Committee for May Day 

ties; and, approval by the Mayor 1986 in meg ihe 0 lh | 

of the McMullen pension bill now last night voted to send ‘a dele- 

on Gov. Harriman’s desk would gation to Mayor Wagner on 
Monday, April 9 to request the 
Park Department to issue a per-’ 
mit for its May Day Really at- 


increase take-home pay. 
Teacher spokesmen at Wednes- 

Union Square on Monday, April’ 

30 without further delay. 


day's conferpce were pledged to a 
The Committee also oie 


“no comment” policy. Jansen said 
nounced that a Planning Con- 


another ‘meeting would take place 

Tuesday, but some teacher spokes- 
ference fof the May: Day rally- 
will be held on Monday, April 9 — 


at 7:30 p.m: at the Central Plaza’ 


some embattled sector of the 
Deep South—but right here in 
New York City, right here in the 
heart of Manhattan.” 

“Let us remember that it was 
a fight not merely with some 
ante-diluvian employer, still: liv- 
ing in a jungle era, but it was 
a battle with the U. S. Govern- 
ment.” 

The union concludes: “Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of good, 
strong unionism.” 

* 


HOTEL TRADES COUNCIL 
paper, “Hotel,” says that “from 
the viewpoint of labor, the Leg- 
islature’s record was a mixed 
one. Very few bills favorable to 
labor were enacted by the Re- 
publican-dominated Legislature. 
On. the other hand, a number 
of bills threatening labor's rights 
were killed.” : 

The union paper adds: “One 
conclusion that appears ines- 
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1956@ ELECTIONS 


TUESDAY, APRIL 10 
8:15 P.M. 


Brighton Comm. Center 
3200 Coney Island Ave. 
BROOKLYN 
Admission Free 


James Jackson Defense Comm. 
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tions for New York State retail 
wage board hearings expected to 
open shortly. 


THE POSTOFFICE BATTLE 
of Local 3, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, has 
been won: A year of negotia- 
tions, mass demonstrations and 
picketing of New York’s main 
postotfice at 33rd St. and Eighth 
Ave, ended, finally, in the sign- 
ing of a union contract. 

The union fought awarding by 
the government of a near-million- 
dollar contract to a non-union 


' contractor. Also included in the 
| agreement was the New York 
| Painters District Council. 


An editorial in the Electrical 


| Union World emphasizes, “Let 
| us remember that it was a fight 


for union recognition — not in 


capable is that labor has not yet 
gotten into high gear in political 
and legislative action.” 

* 


SHORT TAKES: Unity com- 
mittees of the Buffalo AFL and 
CIO have been named and are 


due to meet soon for merger dis- | 


cussions. ... Almost three out of 
every four of the 4,500,000 
workers employed in private in- 
dustry in New York State are 
covered by employer-financed 
health and welfare plans... . 

Machinists Lodge 797 signed 
a two-year pact with the Kolls- 
man Instrument Corp. on L, I. 
providing for a 15-cent package. 
... Labor Advisory Committee 
on Puerto Rican Affairs held its 
annual dance Friday at District 
65 Penthouse: The Committee 
has 44 AFL-CIO unions affil- 
iated. ... 

Some 5,000 Dis. 65, RWDSU, 
members have signed pledges to 
put in at least four hours of 


voluntary union activity before } 


Hall, Second Ave. at Seventh 
_ St., New York City. They asked 
that all delegates and observers 
should note carefully the change .- 
of address of the Conference- 


meeting. 


| Leadership 


NEW YORK FREEDOM 


“For 100 Percent Completion of all Quotas” 


Conference 


“Press Building--1956°" 


Speaker: JOHN GATES 


SATURDAY, APRIL 7, 12 NOON 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 
o73 Ave. of Americas, N.Y. 


OF PRESS COMMITTEE 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 
BEGINS THIS WEEK 
ENROLL AND ATTEND 
ANY EVENING 


New and Vital Courses Include: 
© The Soviet Party Congress: It Meaning f 
Americans (2 Sections, Meadie’ sad Tuite) 
‘© New Roads to Socialism ® The South Teday 


® Zionism, Israel and th ® Problems of ) | 
Middle East * Family Life giao 


® Preblems and Trends in ® Grea ™ =. 
JEFFERSON SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE ek AY 4 
575 Sixth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. WA 9.1600 $i]. Mothers Dey Tribute | 
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OUR OLYMPIC. FUTURE 


Eyewitness Report from Cortina (with. film) 
And His Recent Trip Through Europe 
What's Ahead at Mellourne 


LESTER RODNEY 
Sports Editor, “Worker” __ 
i$. Friday, April 1, at 8 p.m. 


|¢ YUGOSLAV-AMERICAN HALL, 405 West 41 St., NYC 2 
; _ Sponsor by: NEW CHALLENCE ..} 


-_ «+ > 


Sunday Brooklyn 

JOSEPH CLARK, well-known Ilecttirer 
and writer on World Affairs, will speak 
on “Israel and the Middle East’’ on Sun- 
day, April:.8—8 p.m. at Surf Ave. Culture 
Ohne, 3109 Surf Ave., B’kiyn. Please 
attend. . 
Coming 


. : p.m, at ‘ 
N: ¥Y. Community Center, 608 Cleveland 
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On 20th Congress 


By LESTER RODNEY 
AT 8 P.M. Tuesday night the st 


to its offices, in time for the daily edition to print the large block head- 
line “WE’RE BACK!” for Wednesday's edition. Beneath that was a small- 


er headline “Free Press Scores Victory,” and that was the story. A Big Business 
‘ment attempt to suppress a people's paper under the 


vern- 


tise of a tax claim had failed. The 


Treasury Department miscalculated the strength of the free press tradition in the land. 


Public Opinion Opened This Door 
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—See Page 5 . 


Montgomery Negroes Launch 
Drive for Right to Vote 


. 
KEFAUVER VICTORY IN WISCONSIN 


SHOWS ANTI-GOP TREND 


—See Page 


—See Page 


Will London Conference 
Produce Disarmament? 
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To Repair Damage 


By MAX GORDON 


THE SCENE was a New York 
subway. A reader of The. Work- 


er was carefully perusing last - 


week's issue when a stranger ap- 


—See Page 


Farm Strike Flares in Michigan 
+ 


BROADMEADOW PRISON WALLS 
RING TO WORKERS’ OLD SONG 


*% 
Another Year for Strike 
At Kohler’s Wisconsin Plant 


—See Page 


—See Page 


—See Page 


proached her and said: 

“I've been looking for that 
paper all over my neighborhood, 
and couldn't find a copy. I'll buy 


yours for a dollar.” 


The young lady did not tell 


us whether she accepted the of- 


fer, and we did. not think to.ask. 
The point of the story is that 
millions of Americans who may 
never have heard of our paper, 
who had only a vague idea of its 
existence, now know it a lot bet- 


ASSIGNMENT, U.S.A. 


St. Louis Woman -- 1956 Model 


on. Evidently persuaded that 
the white stranger is a friend 
and the newspaper for which 
he writes is a friend, she talks. 

Her story, is, at once, an epic 
of horror and of heroism and 
illustrates the elemental tug of 
forces that operates in all too 
many places in America, and si- 
multaneously, reveals how the 
old is being vanquished. 

* 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
ST. LOUIS 


» IT IS a Negro home, at 
night, near a great, brood- 
ing factory and we are talk- 
ing about the way the 


metropolis carried through 
its program that gave Negro 
children their inalienable right 
- to the schools 7 
and this story 
came. up. 
Speaking was 
.a Negro wo- 
_man inher 
early forties, 
tall, statu- 
esque, whose 
lined face has 
_a nobility and- 
power you 
cannot forget. 

She is visiting the household, 
for she lives in a nearby town, 
‘the sole Negro family in a white 
neighborhood, and she had a 

_ story to tell. She is reluctant to 
tell it but the others spur her 


MRS. MARY JONES, let us 
use that name, and her husband 
were looking for a home some 
months back and they had read 
an advertisement that told of 
one that was available. _ The ad, 

she said, indicated that the 
house would be sold to Negroes. 
They drove out to the place, 
were Satisfied with the terms 
and they bought it. 

The morning she had_ the 
place fixed up, they carried in 
some new furniture for the home 
and she stood outside in the 
yard surveying it. Turning 
around, her eyes met the hos-. 
tile stare of a: white: ‘neighbor 


. 


across the street. He called out 
an insult and turned away. “I 
knew then,” she said, “we were 
in some kind of trouble, but 
trouble has been my neighbor a 
long time. I did not forget that 
look and what he said. but I 
went about my business.” 
Later that afternoon as. she 
arranged the dishes in her 
kitchen. she heard a babble of 
voices in the street. She went 
to the front room and peeked 
through the white curtain she 
had just hung up. “I saw what 


‘was happening and I took my 


sewing and went out on .the 
stoop. There . she sat,. her 
thimble on her finger, her needle 
in her hand, facing a gang of 
some 20 scowling, muttering 
whites who had gathered outside 
her fence gate. — | 

The white neighbor from 
across the street was harangu- 
ing the men but they’ kept look- 
ing her way and none would 
take the latch down and walk 
through the gaie. . “I just sat 


| ‘(Continued on Page 13). | 


ter. And of these, there are no 
doubt some who are actively 
looking for it or would be curi- 
ous to know what it says. . 
Actually, two developments 


are responsible for this wide in- 
terest. One is the world-wide 


discussion about the results: of 


the 20th Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party, which has 
aroused much interest among 
Americans. They want to know 
what we and the Daily Worker 
have to say. 

Second is the government at- 
tempt to. seize our paper. Mil- 
lions saw the Daily Worker. for 
the first time when it was exhibit- 
ed on TV screens, Large numbers 
were indignant at the seizure, 
regardless -of their _ political 
views, and some made active 
protest. A bond of sympathy 
was established. at least with 
some. : | 

All this we say in order to call 
attention-to the opportunity and 
the need to step up our circula- 
tion activities in the atmosphere 
of victory against another, and 
major, effort at suppression. 

Let’s get the final stage of our 
circulation campaign into high 
gear again, and reach out targets 
by. April 15. 

Let’s get bundles of papers 
for sale or distribution at shop 
gates, for sale in workingelass 
areas. 
would be to the Treasury De- 
partment’s illegal seizure  at- 
tempt! 

o . . 

The seizure cost us about 
$10,000 in money. we had to pay 
out, in seizure of our bank ac- 
count, repairs, loss of income for 
a week. We need to make up 
fast, and ask our readers to come 
to our aid at once. The Emerg- 
ency Committee for a Free Press 


has set up. shop at 832 Broad- 


way, 9th floor, for receipt of 
funds to aid the paper. Robe 


~~. 


What an answer this. 


As the staff itself, under diffi- 
culties, managed to continue the 
paper, public opinion from coast 
to coast had swung into action, 
with many newspapers, includ- 
ing those of labor, speaking out 
for the right of dissenting opin- 
ion to be heard. (See on Ace 
page 4) | 

After an eight day occupa- 
tion, the paper put up a bond 


-of $3,000 as the agreed value 


of the office equipment pend- 
ing determination of the tax 
claim, and the T-Men moved 
out. ; 

| ia i 
THE SETTLEME 


was 


reached as° attorneys for The 


Worker and the Communist Par- 
ty argued in Federal Court be- 
fore Judge Edmund L. Palmieri 
for a show cause order issued 
to Donald C. Moysey, district 
tax chief, characterizing the sei- 
zure as “a lawless and unconsti- 
tutional violation.” 

The government, after seven 
days of control of The Worker 


offices, claimed it had not fin- 


ished its assessment of value, 


“which newsmen who saw the of- 


fice well knew could be done 
in an hour. . 


ae 


* 


AS the staff took possession 
of its offices Tuesday night,-edi- 
tor-in-chief John Gates told re- 
porters American public opinion 
had frustrated “eight days of 
lawlessness.” 


“Freedom of the press. and 


aff of the Daily Worker moved back 


| 
: 
' 


free political associations have . 


won a big victory,” he declar- 
ed, “The original intent of the 
government to close down the 
Daily Worker and cripple the 
Communist Party . under the 
guise of phony unpaid taxes has 
met with a resounding defeat. 
Weare happy to be back and’ 


‘happier that the Bill of Rights 


has been vindicated.” 

The editor warned, however, 
that “We are not yet out of the 
woods. We expect that the gov- 
ernment will continue its har- 
assment of the Daily Worker 
and the Communist’ Party 
through the tax pretext.” — 


Returning staff members 
found the offices a shambles. 
Desks. had been rifled and pa- 
“es were scattered about. One 
arge trash.can had been smash- 
ed, with the bottom knocked 
out in an apparent imbecilic 
search for a false bottom. 


Many items were missing, a _ 


fact on which the editors based 
their refusal to sign a blanket 
receipt for the recovery of the 
offices. The major damage was 
in ‘the mailing room, where 
pes had been damaged, mis- 
vandled and bent to an extent 
where “at Jeast $1,000” will be 
needed for re 
ing to the o manager. 


* 


THERE was also malicious 
mischief and petty removal. of 
small items. Gone was a new set 
of screwdrivers needed for the 
machines, pencils, pre-stamped 
envelopes and rolls of Scotch 
Tape. A-copy of a book “Eyewit- 
ness in Indochina,” by~ Joseph 
Starobin, was found with half 
the pages ripped out, as was 


ir work, accord- 


a copy of the late Geor e Marie 


on’s “Bases and Empire. 

In the Communist Party of- 
fices, acting treasurer Phil Bart 
reported papers spilled at ran- 
dom over the floor. Missing were 
four copies of the ’s bud- 
get for New York State for 1953’ 
and ’56, material on fund drives. 
and a file labelled “to do” lifted 
from a desk. 

HERE is how matters stood 


_. (Continued on Page 13) 
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ontgomery Negroes Launch — 
rive for Right to Vote 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


Keef's Vote. 
Trend Against GOP 


By ROB F. HALL 


SEN. ESTES KEFAUVER emerged from the Wiscon- 
sin primary on Tuesday with another 28 votes for the Demo- 
cratic nomination~for the Presidency and with additional - 


~ 
“ STOCKTON, Calif.—The 
Stockton City Lines, operator of 
the buses servicing this city, 
caved in before a_ threatened 
Negro bus boycott last week 
and hired a Negro driver. The 
company is owned by the Na- 
tional City Lines, a Chicago cor- 
poration, which owns the Mont- 
gomery bus system the target 
of a four-month-old boycott by 
Negroes demanding a just seating 
arrangement and the hiring of 
Negro drivers. The Stockton 
subsidi of National City. 
Lines said it would accept ap- 
plications from Negro job ap- 
plicants in the future. The local 
action was inspired by that in 
Montgomery. 
.. 


confirmation that the Republican 
Party has no first mortgage on the 
| White House. 

For while the vote for President 
Eisenhowers renomination  ex- 
ceeded the Kefauver vote by about 
five to four in early returns, the 
GOP margin was far smaller than 
in 1952. In that year the Repub- 
licans won with 75 percent of the 
vote and Eisenhower defeated 
Stevenson by 69 percent to $1 
percent. 

The basic moral of the day’s 
voting, therefore, was that the 
trend against the GOP-Big Busi- 
ness administration already indi- 
cated in the 1954 Congressional 
elections and more recently in 
the Minnesota primary was cOn- 
tinuing. 

This was especially noticeable 
in rural areas. In rural precincts in 
32 counties, Kefauver got a larger 
vote than Eisenhower. In precincts 
in 22 other rural counties, Ike got! 


ed spur the Montgomery vote 
campaign in a mass meeting held 
in the Colored First Baptist 
Church, whose pastor, the Rev. 
Ralph D. Abernathy, is a leader 
of the bus protest movement and 
the drive to get Negroes to qualify 
as voters. Rep. Diggs described 
conditions which 10,000 Negro 
voters could bring about, declar- 
Ing: 

“Our children can go to bed at 
night and dream realistically that 
someone like the Rev. Mr. King 
can be a Congressman from the 
state of Alabama.” 


- The reference was to the Rev. 
Martin Luther King, the 27-year- 
oid minister who was convicted 
on a “conspiracy” charge as lead- 
er of the bus protest movement. 

x lgroes comprising roughly one-half. 


S 
\ 


pw 


Fane 


talk of taking measures to keep 
the Negro vote down. The Mont- 
gomery Advertiser, “warning” the 
Negroes to stop the bus protest, 
put the matter this way editorially: 


“Does any Negro leader doubt 
‘that the resistance to the registra- 


KEFAUVER 
ed in Florida for that state’s del- 


REP. DIGGS’ words met:head-| In the 2nd C.D. Montgomery; 
on the white supremacist position County has 120,000, or roughly 
reiterated editorially by the Mont-|@ third, of the 370,000 population 
gomery Advertiser to the effect|of the district The present repre- 
that “the white man holds all the/sentatives of the district in Con- 
offices ef government machinery” gress, George MclInvale Grant, of 
—~and—“There will be white rule Troy, was elected with fewer than 
for as far as the eye can see.”)20,000 votes, reflecting the wide- 
(12/13/55). spread and enforced absence of 

The spirit of Alabama Negroes,’ Negroes from the polls. 
as shown in their determined pas-| * 
sive resistance to the practice of| 


by Rep. Diggs, and from the suc- 


REP. DIGGS must have had 


reserving 10 seats for white pas-|these figures in mind when he 
sengers'on bsues and forcing Ne- | mentioned the possibility of send- 
gro passengers to stand eyen when ing a Negro to Congress from Al- 
seats are empty, favors Rep. Diggs|abama. But the Alabama White 
teniative prediction. He is also|Citizens’ Council have announced 


favored by the population and vot-|other imtentions. State Sen. Sam 
ing figures for Montgomery Coun- 
ty and the other counties which has said that his group is mobiliz- 
make up Alabama’s Second Con-jing to “elect officials to public of- 
gressional District. 

Under present conditions no 
more than 8,000 votes are cast in 
elections in Montgomery County; 
and there is a Negro voting poten- 
tial in the county of more than 
20,000. The entire population of 
the county is 120,000 with Ne- 


at all levels.” And there has been 


Your Money and Your Life, 
the columns on economics which 
was scheduled for this issue will 


| be printed next week. 
i: 


pee 
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Engelhardt, WCC staté director, 


fice who will support segreyation|in their right to vote in the May 1 
‘primary elections by a 1944 Su-) 


tion of Negro voting has béen in- 
creased?” 


But judging from the crowded 
and enthusiastic meeting addressed 


cess of the NAACP campaign for 
5,000 new members in Montgom- 
ery (nearly 2,000, twice the old 
membership is reported signed up 
at this writing), the Montgomery | 
Negroes are determined to resist 
the resisters to Negro voting. 
+ 

THERE IS a suit in federal 
court to test the local bus, segrega- 
tion, but the danger posed by the 
WCC to the right to vote ‘is a mat-. 
ter for the federal government to 
protect. For the Montgomery Ne- 
groes -are presumably protected 


preme Court decision. 


Is Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell ready now to say that 12 
years is enough time for Alabama 
to adjust to a basic concept of 
American democracv? 


re - _ 


—eee 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
A series of strikebreaking moves against a section of 


raise to $5.50 a hundredweight. 
At present they get around $4.50. 

The picketing farmers are part 
of the Fair Share Bargaining As- 
sociation, a break-off movement 
from the Michigan Milk Products 
dissociation, 

After the strike started the 
MiMPA announced it had “won” 
a price of $5 a. hundredweight 
for milk. The FSBA spokesmen re- 
jused to accept this and pressed 
for at least $5.50. 

It was then that police, injunc- 
tions, and strikebreakers were 
Jaunched against the picketing 
dairy farmers. On Tuesday ~they 
announced they were calling off 
the picketing. 

President of the Fair Share Bar- 
gaining Association is Homer Mar- 
tin, who was a president of the 
United Auto Workers in its early 
days. Charges have been made 
that the MMPA is a front for Bor- 
den’s and National Dairies. The 
~MMPA fought against any in- 
crease until hundreds of farmers 
took to picketing. 

Charles Lockwood, head of the, more than 50 cents an hour they 
Greater Detroit Consumers Group,' declare. The get 6 cents a quart 
is demanding that no milk price) for their milk and the monopolies 
increase be passed onto consumers] through their creameries sell it to 
by the creameries who, Lockwood] consumers for 22 cents a quart 
says, are controlled by Borden and years ago farmers were 
National Dairies. getting $3.50 and in such cases $4 

Farmers’ on a score of highways! a hundredweight and milk was 
who were engaged in stopping selling for 18 cents a quart. Most 
trucks told newsmen that they are| milk and dairy farmers picketing 
being forced to sell their cows.|on the highways said that they got 
Even working from 3 a.m. to 8}no increase in last three years. 

| ‘Gus Scholle, president of the 


ers from truck, 


p.m. 17-hour day, they cant make 


Farm Strike Flares in Mich. 


| Michigan dairy farmers seek- 
ing higher prices for milk has forced them to curtail picketing activities. Court orders by) 
federal, state and county judges has hampered the farmers picketing for a minimum 


Sam Bailo, director of the milk strike, speaks to striking farm- 


DETROIT. 


Michigan CIO has pledged labor’s 
support to the farmers but has 
stated that he cannot call on milk 
drivers not to cross farmers’ picket. 
lines because of the Taft-Hartley' 
Act and contracts. | ) 

Mayor Albert E. Cobo has used 
Detroit cops to escort strikebreak- 
ers driving milk trucks. 

Seldom since -the days of the: 
“penny” sales has there been such 


the larger vote. But in 1952 Ike 


carried all but one of these 54 
precincts. In the past these areas 
have voted 3 to 1 Republican. 
: ¥* : 

A SIGNIFICANT aspect: of the 
Wisconsin vote was that in the! 
Milwaukee municipal election, So-| 
cialist Mayor Frank Zeidler, run- 
ning with Democratic support for 
reelection, defeated Alderman Mil- 
ton J. McGuire.’ McGuire's sup-' 
porters had attacked Zeidler fer 
anti-segregation policies. which 
they said were encouraging a flow. 
of Negroes from the South into 
Milwaukee. But Milwaukee voters: 
rejected this Negro-baiting cam- 
paign. 


The decline of McCarthyite in-; 


fluence in the state was indicated 
in the small vote given for John: 


B. Chapple, who ran _ against 
Eisenhower and attacked the Pres- 


ident’s foreign policy from a Me-' 


Carthyite position. He appeared to! 


be getting one vote for every 
twenty going to Ike. 
Meanwhile Kefauver campaign- 


THE WEEK IN L 


® Minimum Wage 


NINE LEADERS of strikin 
Local 107, United Electrica 
Workers Union (ind) were ac- 
quitted of 53 charges and 71 
counts of inciting to riot and as- 
sault and battery. The case grew 
out of a picketline incident at 
the strikebound Westinghouse 
turbine plant in Essington, Pa. 


workers are still out over com- 

pany efforts to -reduce wages 

20:5 precent in converting from 

incentive to hourly-paid day work. 

(See Art Shield’s story, page 3). 
ae 


“THE WHEELS are in mo- 
tion” for the “greatest mobiliza- 
tion” in the nation’s capitol by 
any union, says the Retail, 
Wholesale & Dept. Store Un- 
ion. It is preparing for its Min- 
imum Wage Mobilization to be 
held. Wednesday, May 2. Aim 
is to win from this session of 
Congress. coverage for retail 
workers now left out in the-cold 
by federal law. 

| * 

AIRCRAFT settlements now 
include Lockheed and Solar, 
both on: the West Coast, and 
two Fairchild plants on Long Is- 
‘land, N.Y. Still on strike are the 
12,000 machinists at Republic 
Aviation on L.I. IAM negotia- 
tions continue with Douglas, 
Rohr and other companies. 
Long Island, a United Auto 
“Workers local called a : 
walkout against Fai Air- 
craft’s engine division over fir- 
ing of union officials and shop 


wives and families, We 


workers over grievance fight. 


will be held- May 8 an : 
1 Stevenson, who is also on the pri- 


egates to the Democratic national 


convention. The Florida primary 
Adlai 


mary ballot is generally expected 
to get the larger vote due to his 
poliey of concessions to segrega- 
tionist sentiment. : 
Kefauver however insists that 
majority of Florida voters favor 
the enforcement of the Supreme 
Court’s desegregation neg - and 
in his speeches in the state he has 
reiterated his position in favor of 
carrying out th , court’s decision. 


THE REAL test of strength be- 
tween Kefauver and Stevenson, 
however, awaits the June 5 pri- 
mary in California where Steven- 
son has the support of the regular 


‘Democratic organization. In Min- 


however, this organiza- 
tional support failed to save Stev- 
enson and Kefauvers supporters 
say that their candidates more 
clearcut treatment of such issues 
as civil rights and peace will carry 
the Tennessean to another victory. 


nesota, 


ABOR AFFAIRS 


® Mine Leaders Freed 


Rally 


last December. The 6,000 UE .- 


THE U.S. Labor Department | 
reports an increase in on-the-job 
injuries for 1955. Some 14,200 
workers died as a result of work 
accidents, about 76,800 work- 
ers suffered permanent injuries 
and an additional 1,839,000 
were hurt. 

arg. 

SAN FRANCISCO = carmen 
and bus operators, organized in 
-the Transport Workers Union, 
may strike for the five - day 
week, TWU is demanding pub- 
lic hearings on the issue. 

THE SWITCHMEN’S Union 
is demanding a general 25 per- . 
cent wage increase and penalty 
payments for work on holidays. 
Conferences with the railroads 
will start sometime in April. 


e 


Westinghouse Strikers Forget Own Trouble, 
Give Thought to Buddies’ Freedom 


By JOSEPH POSNER 


: LESTER, Pa.—The Westinghouse strikers aroun 
turn for picket duty last Friday didn't want to answer 
negotiations scheduled for the next Monday. Though t 


that the company has agreed to 
meet with their union—Local 107 
United Electric Workers — and 
though the long stretch of payless 


paydays is pinching hard, all they 


could talk about this morning was 


d union headquarters waiting their 
uestions about the outlook for 
his was the first time in ten weeks 


Westinghouse ran a truck equip- 
ped with an I-beam battering ram 
into a group of pickets at one of 
the plant gates, leaving two men 
sprawled on the ground with in- 
juries, When the pickets sur- 


Westinghouse and the District At- 
torney make out of this set of faets? 
Well, it “just happened” that a 
Westinghouse supervisor was on 
hand to make a moving picture of| 
the event at exactly the time the 


Ww Y, 


North Star + 
On South Street 


Mayor of Philadelphia and 
Thousands of Pennsylvanians 
Take Part in ‘Prayer Day’ 
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By R. B. B. 


_ PHILADELPHIA. — The City of Philadelphia took official 
notice of March 28 Day of “Prayer for Deliverance” of the embattled 


Negroes of Montgomery. 


Mayor Richardson Dilworth presided over a canacitv audience 


in the Mayor's reception room at City Hall who assembled to spend 


that last night nine of their com- 
rades who were on trial on assort- 
ed charges of “riot” were found 
“Not Guilty” by the jury, and 
thereby escaped a oatiiole ten- 
year jail sentence. Happy days! 
Now that their union brothers 
were free, it was fun to recall what 
had really happened, and to com- 
pare the facts with what West- 
inghouse claimed and the DA tried|@"d_ threatened to shoot, then es- 
to prove at the trial. caped, 
t Dec. 8 a fink hired by! And what kind of -story did 


fink showed up. But the film that 
was run off for the jury did not 
show the fink racing into the group 
of pickets. It showed only the 
scene where the men were sur- 
rounding the truck—a made-to- 
order piece of Westinghouse evi- 
dence. 


rounded the truck to stop further 
damage, the driver backed up 
‘through them in the same reckless 
manner he had sped up to the 
gate, and dashed away without 
identifying himself. Some pickets 
got into cars and followed him to| 
hold him for the police. When he 
was.stopped he pulled a revolver 


“One Hour Together” to consider the serious human relations crisis 
faced by Americaziy today. | | 


* 


Last Sunday in South Philadelphia the Rev. D. Selomon S. 
Seay, AME Zion clergymen and one of the leaders of the protest 
struggle against the Montgomery, Ala., bus company made a first 
hand report to a capacity crowd at the Wesley AME Zion Church, 
15 and Lombard Sis. | 

A collection of $1,032.93 was raised for the Montgomery folks. 

The meeting was sponsored by the Philadelphia-Montgomery 
Committee. The next meeting of the committee will be held at the 
Second Baptist Church, Germantown Ave, and McFerran St., April 


12, | 

On Wednesdey. the 28th, at the Mt. Olivet Baptist Church, 
some 500. persons prayed and paid to support the Montgomery boy- 
cotters. | 
The Rev. .R. J. Abernathy, boycott leader, was the main speak- 


* 


BUT WHY .were the men 
around headquarters this morning 
so happy and excited? Did they 
ever doubt what the outcome of 
the trial would be? 

The strikers’ answer to these 
questions is that you can never be 
sure “with judges like these- in 
Delaware County who owe their 
appointment to the McClure ma- 
chine.” 

The McClure machine, Republi- 
can, is regarded here as part of 
the Pennsylvania NAM, and has 
a reputation of being exception- 
ally hostile to labor, 

“With the cards so. stacked 
against us, said one striker, “we 
were lucky.” Then he added: 
“And maybe it’s not all luck. After 
all, the unions in this area have 
cooperated wonderfully in bring- 
ing the truth of this Westinghouse 
rotten deal to the community. 
That helps,” 


Keystone Labor 


ILGW Women Workers Show 
Mill Boss Where to Get Off 


Special to Pennslyvania Worker | 

SHENNANDOAH, Pa. — Ignored by the press was a significant 
demonstration here last month by some 300 women workers of the 
Liotta Sports Wear mill against abusive working conditions. 

The day after the new $1 per hour minimum wage law came 
into effect (March 1) the- management of the mill put all spare 
needles under lock and key as an economy measure to help make up 
for the increased wages ‘ om would have to pay. To the womens 
protests, the foreman in the vilest language screamed out that “You 
will get the needles wen I'm ——— good and ready, not before! 

We straightened the men in this town out! Now we'll straight- 
out you women,” he bragged. (The “men” referred to the hard- 
coal miners, who have been unemployed for months). 

All the women workers streamed in a group out of the plant 
and marched down Main St. to the hall of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, which represents them. Bystanders call- 
‘ed out: “What's the matter? Won't they (management) pay the dol- 
lar an hour?” : 

All up and down. the Shenandoah Valley--in the Wilkes-Barre- 
Ceranton area—this became the big topic of conversation, Over the 
radio the garment manufacturers association warned that the dollar 
minimum would force them out of business. This was a serious 
threat for the women are the wives and daughters of the unem- 
ployed miners and in this area there are no alternative jobs open 
to them. 

To the warning that their demonstration was “illegal,” the wo- 
men angrily replied: “So put us all in jail, then!” Needless to say, 
even the authorities who kowtow most to the companies had no 
desire to meet this challenge. 

The increased minimum wage is welcomed in these “depressed” 
areas as “relief” to which the workers are entitled, since it was the 

- labor movement which compelled Congress to pass the legislation. 

This demonstration of working women shows that the spirit of 
militant unionism, which characterized the miners’ struggles over 
so many years is Still alive, despite all that, the bosses have done 
in the way of mass layoffs, the isolation of the mining communities 
and constant intimidation by the employers. 


Unien Merger Progressing 


In Eastern Pennsylvania 

NORRISTOWN, Pa. — Virtually ‘all cities represented at the 
recent Conference of Eastern Pennsylvania Central Labor Unions 
(AFL) here reported merger plans under way. 

The local CLU and that at Hazelton are soon to meet CIO 
committees on the matter. Reading delegates reported successful co- 
operation between. the two labor groups in a big dinner affair spon- 
sored by the Committee on Political Education (COPE) at which 
Congressman James Roosevelt (D-Cali) spoke. 

In Easton AFL-CIO committees have been meeting regularly. 
Chester reported that a joint labor council has functioned there for 
the past two years. 

More aggressive political action by labor is necessary, declared 
Charles W. Seyfert, president of the vera CLU, citing ordinances 
in Southern cities yeonee license fees of up to $1,000 annually 
by union organizers plus $25 to $50 additional on every person sign- 
xd up for union membership. Such regulations, like the “right-to-work” 
NAM-sponsored laws, would. spread over the nation, he warned, un- 
less labor moved faster politically. 

Delegate Jack Jascourt, of Chester, supported Seyfert, declar- 
ing that the most pressing need of the labor movement is the edu- 
cation of the membership to the need for political action to protect 


labor’s economic gains. 


er. 

~ Councilman Marshall Shepard, pastor of Mt. Olivet an- 
nounced that the meeting was sponsored by the Mt. Olivet, Pinn 
Memorial Church, the Links, the Girl Friends and the Gay. North- 


easterners. | 
* 


PITTSBURGH. — More than 30,000 “Freedom Badges” were 
worn and $4,000 contributed by residents of Pittsburgh as they join- 
ed the rest of the nation in support of the heroic Alabama bus boy- 
cotters.... | 

Churches, fraternal organizations, industrial establishments and 
civic groups took time out to pray and pay March 27, 

Noon-day services were conducted at the Wesley Center AME 
Zion Church, the Ebenzer Baptist Church, St. James AME, and 
the Warren Methodist Church. 

Macedonia, Monumental, St. Luke, New Light Temple and 
other Baptist Churches held well attended evening gatherings. 

At a 9 a.m. Communion Service a special prayer was held for 
the Rev. Martin Luther King by the congregation ef the Holy Cross 
Episcopal Church, © | 

Among the churches oe services in the communities adja- 
cent to the city of steel .. ; Bethlehem Baptist Church of McKees- 
port, the Nazareth Baptist Church, with a half dozen pastors from 
other churches taking part, and the Washington Lodge 77, Free and 
Accepted Masons cooperating with the service. 

Out on Braddock the Calvary Baptist Church took time out 

from its Holy Week services to support Montgomery boyecotters. 

In Mount Ararat the Mt. Ararat Baptist Church: conducted all 
day Sunday and Wednesday services for deliverance in the South. — 


* 

CARL GRAY, Local 107 UE 
president said in a statement after 
the court victory: “Now that a fair- 
minded jury has acquitted our 
members, we hope that the failure 
of this Westinghouse - instigated 
trial to conviet our members, based 
on a staged provocation by the 
company, marks the end of the 
companys effort to provoke vio- 
lence and use the courts to help 
force our members to submit to 
its average 20 percent wage cut 
proposal. 

“Only negotiations in good faith 
will resolve this dispute, We 
shall be ready on Monday, April 
2, to resume negotiations in good 
faith, as we have been ready since 
last Oct. 14 when the company 
locked out our members,” 

Although national agreement 
has been reached between UE and 
Westinghouse, the Lester local op- 
erates under a supplemental con- 
tract which management here 
wants to cancel, admitting that 
such cancellation will result in an 
average 20 percent wage cut, 


The entire Delaware County 
AFL-CIO, and significant sections 
of the joint labor movement in 
Philadelphia, have taken the posi- 
tion that this wage-cut must be 
resisted in order to protect the 
wage standards of all unionists in 
this area, 
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Guard Constitution, 
Is Aim of New Group 


PHILADELPHIA. — A Greater Philadelphia “Commit- 
tee to Defend the Constitution” has been established here. 
Heading the new group is Mrs. Wilhelmina Carver as chair- 
man, Mrs, a0 Forbes, treasur-;~ : 
er, and Jack Zucker, executive sec- committee will be devoted to the 
retary. development of support for repeal 

The committee announced a pro-|of the thought-control provisions of 
gram of action based on the con-|the Smith and McCarran Acts, de- 
viction that “a return to full con-|fense of those prosecuted under 
stitutional guarantees of freedom these laws and a halt to the per- 
for all Americans can come about|secutions by investigating commit- 
only when the issue of Communism|tee and witchhunts of people for 
is eliminated as the excuse ‘for en-|their thoughts and associations. 
croachment upon constitutional lib-!_ The address of the committee is 
erties,” Room $12, Hardt Building, Phila- 

“Therefore,” the statement yew as 22, Phone: STeyneson 7- 
tinues, “the major activities of the .4080, : 


«es 
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Philadelphia Society of Friends in 
Nelson's Supreme Court Defense 


‘PHILADELPHIA.—The Phila- charges of “inefficiency,” though 

delphia annual meeting of the the real reason was their having 
Religious Society of Friends been suspected of “Communist 
( 


akers) here voted its support sympathies. 
of legal ‘Groene on behalf of The Civil Liberties Committee 


Steve Nelson, Western Pennsyl- recommendation for condemnation 
vania Communist leader whese of phone-tapping was approved, 


conviction under the Pennsylvania A trustee was appointed by the 
State Sedition law was voided last meeting to handle hd received 
week by the U. S. Supreme Court. for the legal defense of Mrs. Mary 
The meeting’s action on the Nel- : c 
son case and other civil rights is- 
sues was by unanimous action of 
‘more than 500 representatives of 
93 local meetings—a term applied 
t, [to local gatherings of the mem- 


bership. aus 
The Friends endorsed the t 


f ind lead the Fifth 
Ausendsoeat in refusing to answer 


, 3 ; 7 t 


regarding Communist 


questions , 
fore investigating 


connections 
committees. 

Loyalty oaths were condemned. 
“The Friends,” stated speakers, 
“have fought against such oaths, 
against ‘informers’ and against self- 
incrimination from their beginning 
in England.” es 


MEETING directed its 
23-member Civil Liberties Com- 
‘mittee to “counsel with and seek 
employment” for the 34 Philadel- 
phia public schocl teachers “who 
were sub to arbitrary treat- 


ment and serious personal suffer- 
ing” in,connection with their dis-|long past connection with 


charge several years ago on faked Communist Party, 


"Prominent Personages to Honor 


Rev. Forbes at Philadelphia Reception 
PHILADELPHIA. 


inent for his work 


REV. KENNETH RIPLEY FORBES, 
at a reception here at 


in the ld of civil liberties, will be hono 


April 27 
sont hed u 


in reference to allegations of a 


the 


. 
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Judge Upholds Civil Rights 


For Communists in Russo Arrest 


BOSTON—A federal judge's castigation of the Federal Bureau of Investigtion and 
the office of the United States Attorney, following the secret indictment and arrest of Mi- 


chael A. Russo, Comunist leader, is anoth 


the use of police state methods 
against the Communists. 

Federal Judge Charles E. Wy- 
zanski Jr., struck out at the FBI 
on two counts. He pointed out 
that the agents who arrested Russo 
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er bit of evidence 


that the people are rejecting | 


Union Says Riders Endangered 
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Me NEW BEDFORD. = New : 


England textile workers are 
beginning a spring drive to 
thaw out a five - year: wage 


ifreeze. Their last wage boost 
iwas in March and April of 1954. 


It was given up to the hungry tex- 


As New Haven Lay-offs Increase 


BOSTON.—Railroad workers of of another that caused the horrible 
New England, whose jobs are dis-| disaster on the Boston & Maine re- 
appearing as a result of the ruthless /cently near Swampscott. 
drive for profits at the expense of/ New Haven officials and repre- 
maintenance and safe operation,| sentatives of the Brotherhood met 
are fighting back against the own-| after the Needham stoppage and 
ers of the transportation lines. the former denied that it had elim- 

The struggle has moved from the|inated any flagmen. The union 
negotiation stage to where the rail-|countered the truth of this by in- 
road workers are taking work stop-/sisting that nine jobs had been 
page action. Some of these stop-/ posted. | | 
pages are unpublicized but the! “This ig the opening wedge in a 
cancellation of a commuter train|wide economy program,” . one 
run on the New Haven out of Bos-| Brotherhood leader said. “It ap- 
ton revealed that union members| pears that the railroad wants to 
are fighting back stubbornly against | see how far it can go betore the 
‘a wave of lay-offs union objects. 


A crew that was to have man-|. “The dropping of a flagman cre- 
ned a New Haven train to Need! ates a hazardous condition. Lack 
ham. reported “sick.” Frantic New| of an adequate number of flagmen 
Haven executives asked another] ig yailroa ing the dangerous way. 
crew to take the place of the first! [f ¢¢ ig allowed to go unchallenged, 
one but these workers also report-!hetween 50 and 60 similar jobs will 
ed “sick.” General strike talk spread|},@ wiped out.” 
among the workers. -. The. New Haven obviously has 

_ This occurred after three flagmen no intention of giving up its layoff 
were laid off. A story circulated that} plans, Fifty-eight of the 850 work- 
90 were to be dropped from theers at the Readville shops ‘have 
payroll, Dismissal of flagmen, ac- been dropped. One hundred and | 
cording to officials.of the Brother-! fifty-eight maintenance and repait- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, is 4) men are reportedly scheduled to be 
violation of contract, the next to go. | 

Flagmen play an important part} President George Alpert of the 
in safety precautions. They have|New Haven bluntly informed union 
the responsibility of protecting the officials that he will make all the 
rear of a halted train. It was the/cuts he can “to pull the company 
crashing of one train into the rear out of the red.” | highest Judas fee in history. 


Readers’ Guide to N. England Politics 


THE FOLLOWING questions jchusetts politicians was clearly il- state looks upon the Democratic 
and answers are designed to give |lustrated when the legislature join-|party as the vehicle to serve its 
assistance in developing plans of |ed officially in the day set aside for interests. But labor must exert its 
action in the complex Massachu- |expressions of support to the Ne-|tremendous power to gain a worth 
setts and New England political | gro people of the South. : while program from the Demo- 
situation. What is the present tendency crats and defeat such persons as 


Have the Kefauver victories in Within the state Democratic lead- Congressman McCormack who is 


llied with. the worst elements in 
New Hampshire and Minnesota | ership with respect to the presi- . ; 
any bearing on the Massachusetts | dential nomination? the Republican party. Massachu- 


setts Democrats will not be victori- 
political situation? Originally pro-Stevenson, the |ous as long as some of its leaders 
Yes—upon both major parties. 


leadership now entertains certain’ keep one foot in the McCarthy 
The Republicans realize that tex-|doubts. But if this leadership is!camp. 
we! - nam a. workers not posse for . stand on the! What about the Nixon senti- 
and the Negro people can express true issues. of the day, it can, as : 
their discontent as well-as farmers.| elsewhere, seek a “solution” in the ment expressed in the New Hamp- 
The Democrats also. realize that/nomination of a Lyndon Johnson or |Shire primary? 
Kefauver's more liberal approach qa Stuart Symingtin and thereby}. This was a highly organized 
has greater popular appea than | hand the election to the Republi-|machine vote and represented only 
ma offered by the “moderate”| cans. a fraction of the New Hampshire 
eavensOn, Why bother with the Republi-| oi torate, The vote for Senator 


Does this mean that both parties ‘Atrat 
in Massachusetts may adopt moro|hen nn er no endhy ms ae oh Bridges and the write in for Nixon 


were not armed with a warrant 
and he cited the fact that the 
Communist spokesman was not 
brought promptly before the court 
for arraignment. 

The judge also ‘assailed United 
States Assistant District Attorney 
George Lewald for trying to offer 
“propaganda” and attempting “to 
fill the newspapers with things that 
are not evidence,” 

In addition, Judge Wyzanski re- 
leased Russo in his personal recog- 
rizance. and the following day 
fixed bail at $2,000 after a gov- 
ernment demand for $20,000. 

* 


JUDGE WYZANSKIS action is 
consistent with other ot ga a 
which indicate that the federal 
government's automatic conviction 
anc suppression machinery is show-| 
ing signs of burned out bearin .| 

In Ohio and Connecticut, the: 
hitherto impregnable frame - up 
conviction machinery of the Justice 
Department was unable to grind 
out its unanimous convictions in 
Smith Act trials, 

And throughout the nation there 
was condemnation of the assault 
against freedom of the press’ by 
staging a fake tax raid and seizure 
Of the Daily Worker in New York. 

Judge Wyzanski's action must be 
added to that of Judge Bailey Ald- 
rich a short time ago when the 
latter acquitted Leon Kamin, for- 
mer Harvard instructor, of con- 
tempt of Congress. 


RUSSO was charged with mem- 
bership in the Communist Party. 
Whether this law is upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court is 
still to be decided. Two days be- 
fore the arrest of Russo, ‘Emanuel 
Blum, former Massachusetts Com- 
munist official, was arrested in Chi- 
cago on the same charge. 

Judge Wyzanski in his criticism 
of the FBI said that the tactics 
employed by the federal. agency 
were “extraordinary and improp- 
er’ and could have “international 
as well as local repercussions.” 

When the time came for the set- 
ting of bail, Assistant District At- 
torney Lewald proposed $20,000 
“for the reasons that, . .” 

“I didn’t ask you the reasons, 
the judge broke in. 

“May I state them?” the prose- 
cutor asked, 

“My practice,” Judge Wyzanski 
said, “having dealt with the United 
Stutes Attorney recently, is not to 


tile barons in 19538, when the 
workers took about’ a 6 percent 
wage-cut. | 

Woolen-worsted workers open- 
ed their contracts first. They have — 
already recorded significant. vic- 
tories.. Hayward-Schuster of ‘East 
Douglas, Mass., settled a 20-day — 
striké’ by giving a two-step, 12- 
‘cent an hour boost. Unfortunately, 
here the workers traded off their 
February expiration date’ for a 
November date two years hence 
during the slack season. 

New Jersey Forstman workers, 
however, took a bigger step for- 
ward and won. 12 cents across the 
board. In Newburgh, N. Y. 250 


workers at the Strook fabric mill 
won a 16-cent package, including 
15 cents an hour for hourly-rated 
workers,- and a minimum of 12 
cents for piece workers, —. 
Wage sts still have to be 


J. EDGAR HOOVER 


BOSTON.—An insight’ into 
the enormous fortune up 
by one of J, Edgar Hoover's in- 
formers may «be made public 
hre when a civil action against 
ms gM A. Philbrick comes to 

ail, 

Philbrick, with the. assistance 
of the FBI, has tried to depict 
himself as.a self-sacrificing “pa- 
triot” who struggled along on 
$18 a week while turning in re- 
ports on Communists to the 
Federal agency, 

Moses M. Frankel of Wake- 
field, his former - attorney, 
brought suit against Philbrick 
for $101,275 on a charge of 
violation of contract. If the 
amount claimed represented a 
10 percent charge against Phil- 
brick’s income this means that 
the informer, with his television 
program, lectures, book, and 
newspaper columns, reaped a 
profit in the neighborhood of 
a million dollars—possibly the 


won in almost 100 woolen com- 

panies represented by the TWUA 

covering about 40,000 workers. 
+ 


MEANWHILE’ 60,000 New 
England cotton-rayon workers are 
anxiously eyeing their April 15th 
deadline. Last year 19,000 of these 
workers stayed on the bricks for 
13. weeks to defeat a wage-cut. 
This year they are determined to 
win back the cut with interest. 
‘There are many reasons for this 


determination. 

In the first place,. the cotton 
workers, who average $1.43 an 
hour, are running 50 cents an hour 
behind the national average for ir- 
dustrial _ workers. 

Secondly, the mills are busy 
with the prospect of a good sea- 
son. Berkshire-Hathaway _ tripled 
its profit in the last quarter of 
1955 over a year ago. In the South, 
Burlington Mills ended the year 
with: a 100 percent boost in 
proftis, 

Even some manufacturers feel 
the pressure of low wages. Skilled 
workers are drifting out of the in- 
dustry as they find themselves 
unable to make a living in textile. 

* 


THE WINNING of the $1 an 
hour minimum wage has encour- 
aged the workers in the North 


allow him to try through the press 
what should be tried in court. I 
will take his recommendation but 
not his propaganda, You will be 
seated,” 

Lewald protested and asked the 
court to note in the record that 
he had not been given an oppor- 
tunity to make a statement. | 

“You had ample opportunity 
last night,” the judge replied, “Do 


liberal policies? 

No, not spontaneously, The only 
guarantee for a genuine move away 
from reaction is an organized de-| 
mand by Massachusetts labor and 
the Negro people for progressive 
programs. If this is done effectively, 
candidates will appear to give ex- 
pression to the needs of the elec- 
torate, 


concessions from the other. As of 


issues—the rivalry is that of narrow 


not unaware of pubic opinion. 
Lieutenant Governor Sumner G. 


Attention must be paid to both 
parties. Pressure that brings a step 
forward in one party will lead to 


now, there is no competition on 


partisanship 
Moreover, the Republicans are 


and made public. 


Massachusetts afford an opportun- 
ity for 


were almost identical, It was. an 
effort by the pro-war grouping to 
save Nixon from being dumped, 
The strong«anti-Nixon feeling in 


Massachusetts should be pushed 
Will the April 24 primary in 


ressure on the two parties? 
Yes, FF the people take advantage 


who see this as putting a floor un- | 
der the low wages in the South, 
This feeling will be further 
strengthened by the VU. S. Su- 
preme Court. decision of March 
26. The court refused to review a 
lower court decision that the La- 
bor Department could establish a. 
nationwide minmum wage on gov- 


of it. Every candidate, should 
asked his stand on key questions: 
arms reduction, Taft-Hartley, segre- 
gation, outlawing the atomic bomb, 
etc. Write-ins should be used -to| 
demonstrate that the people*want 
a voice in the national conventions. 
The urgent need today is to force 
candidates to speak out. Without 
this, it becomes difficult, or even 
impossible, to evaluate candidate 
at the’ fall elections. 


Is this a possibility? . 
Yes. The sensitivity of Massa- 


United Labor 
Movement to 
Conduct Drive Here 


ernment contracts. About 1% mil- 
lion dollars will now come due to 


Southern cotton workers in sOme. 
79 mills, 
This $1 an hour figure is the 
same as the national minimum 
‘wage. But it is almost virtually 
lsure that the courts will uphold 
the Secretary of Labor's $1.20 


you have any evidence to offer 
this morning? If you have any- 
body to put on the stand, do so.” 
Lewald began, “I do not wish to 
call any, but... .” 

“You may be seated,” the judge 
said again. “I have listened to 
the attempts of the U.S. Attorney 
and his assistants to fill the news- 
papers with things that are not 
evidence and I will not allow it.” 


IN HIS FIRST appearance be- 
fore Judge Wyzanski, the court 
asked Russo, “Do I have your per- 
sonal assurance that you will be 
here tomorrow at 10 a.m.” 

In fixing the $2,000 bail figure 
the following day, Judge Wyzan- 
ski asked that Russo's reappear- 
ance before the court “on a prom- 
ise made last night is a true test 
and I am quite satisfied that $2,000 
is adequate,” 


Whittier, aspirant for the guberna- 
torial chair, puts himself forward 
as a “labor Republican”. He wants 
to get rid of State Chairman Elmer 
C. Nelson and the influence of; 
Basil Brewer of New Bedford, both | 
of whom have McCarthyite mental-. 


ities. Another noteworthy develop- 
WORCESTER, Mass. — This |e" ne the wok by "eee A 


ent he e woe . gt not Christian” A. Herter, wherein - he 
drive by thie eee inca ae P peste ant ror eyo ey ae 
ay | to colonial. countries Certain Re- 
ag CIO. Hugh Thompson, publican’ forces want Herter to 
FL-CIO regional director, and |: ceed John Foster Dulles and 
his assistant, Dan Healey, Rent thereby relieve the Eisenhower Ad- 
ie chee = ve ne: ministration of the blatant war- | 
met with na 
al officials to further organiza- |wOnsering by the Secretary of! 
tional plans. The organizing |..." eps 
work throughout the state pay |. Then, are there more possibilities 
special attention to small plants a the Republican than the Demo- 
Se Peet iin SE I 
| | ip ps tpuaaie Mas iota Gattis te too | 
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KEFAUVER VICTORY IN WISCONSIN 
SHOWS ANTI-GOP TREND 


Will London Conference 
Produce Disarmament? 


—See Page 
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Farm Strike Flares in Michigan 
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BROADMEADOW PRISON WALLS 


RING TO WORKERS’ OLD SONG 
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At Kohler’s Wisconsin Plant 
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By LESTER RODNEY 


AT 8 P.M. Tuesday night the staff of es Daily. Worker sie back 
to its offices, i in time for the daily edition to print the large block head- - 
line “WE'RE BACK!’ for Wednesday s edition. Beneath that was a small- . 


er headline “Free Press Scores Victory,” and that was the story. A Big Business govern- 
ment attempt to suppress a people’s paper under the guise of a tax claim had failed. The. 
Treasury Department miscalculated the strength of the free press tradition in the land. 


Public Opinion Opened This Door 
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To Repair Damage 


By MAX GORDON 


THE SCENE was a New York 


subway. A reader of The Work- 
er was carefully perusing last 
week’s issue when a stranger ap- 
proached her and said: 


“I’ve been looking for that 
paper all over my neighborhood, 
and couldn't find a copy. i buy 
yours for a dollar.” 


The young lady did not tell 
us whether she accepted the of- 
fer, and we did not think to ask. 
The point of the story is that 
millions of Americans who may 
never have heard of our paper, 
who had only a vague idea of its 
existence, now know it a lot bet- 


ASSIGNMENT, U.S.A. 


St. Louis Woman -- 1956 Model! 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
ST. LOUIS 


IT IS a Negro home, at 
night, near a great, brood- 
ing factory and we are talk- 
ing about the way the 
metropolis carried through 


its program that gave Negro 
children their inalienable right 


-—-to the schools 


tall, 


Donte taaaal the | 


and this story 
came up. 
Speaking was 

a Negro wo-: 
man in 

‘early forties, 
statu- 
‘esque, whose 
lined face has 
a nobility and. 
powe 2 you 
cannot forget. 
She is ees @ the household, 


a she lives in a nearby town, 
the sole Negro family in a white 


and she had a 
eluctant.to. . 


, 


story to tell. "She 


on.” Evidently persuaded that 
the white stranger is a friend 
and the newspaper for which 
he writes is a friend, she talks. 

Her story, is, at once, an epic 
of horror and of heroism and 
illustrates the elemental tug of 
forces that operates in all too 
many places in America, and si- 
multaneously, reveals how the 
old is being vanquished. 

* 


MRS. MARY JONES, let us 
use that name, and her husband 
were looking for a home some 
months back and they had read 
an advertisement that told of 
one that was available. The ad, 


she said, indicated that the. 


house would be sold to Negroes. 
They drove out to the place, 
were satisfied with the terms 
and they bought it. 

‘morning she had_ the 
place. fixed up, they carried in 
some new furniture for the home 
and she stood outside in the 
yard. surveying it. Turning 


around,. her t +t 
ad cee! 


_ spur her... tile stare, of; .a 


across the street. He called out 
an insult and turned away. “I 
knew then,” she said, “we were 
in some. kind of trouble, but 


trouble has been my neighbor a 


long time. I did not forget that 
look and what he said but I 
a about my business.” 
Later that afternoon as she 
arranged the dishes in her 
kitchen she heard a babble of 
voices in the: street. She went 
to the front room and peeked 
through the white curtain she 
had just hung up. “I saw what 


was happening and I took my 


sewing and went out on the 
stoop. . There she sat, her 
thimble on her finger, her needle 
in her hand, facing a gang of 
some 20 scowlin muttering 
whites who had gathered outside 
her The wha ate, 
white neighbor from 
across the street was harangu- 
ing the men but they kept look- 
ing. her way and none would 


ter. And of these, there are no 
doubt some who are: actively 
looking for it or would be curi- 
ous to know what it says. 


Actually, two developments 
are responsible for this wide in- 
terest. One is the world-wide 
discussion about the results of 
the 20th Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party, which has 
aroused much interest among 
Americans. They want to know 


what we and the Daily Worker 


have to say. 

Second is the government at- 
tempt to seize our paper. Mil- 
lions saw the Daily Worker for 
the first time when it was exhibit- 
ed on TV screens, Large numbers 
were indignant at the seizure, 
regardless of their — political 
views, and some made active 
protest. A bond of sympathy 
was established at least with 
some. | 

All this we-say in order to call 
attention to the opportunity and 
the need to step up our circula- 
tion activities in the atmosphere 
of victory against another, and 

major, eflort at suppression. 


Let's get the final stage of our 
circulation campaign into high 
gear again, and reach out targets 
by April 15. 

Let’s get bundles of papers 
for sale or distribution at shop 
gates, for sale in workingclass 
areas. What an answer this 
would be to the Treasury De- 
partment’s illegal seizure  at- 


tempt! 
ee. e $ 


The seizure cost. us about — 
$19,000 in money we had to. pay 


out, in seizure of our bank ac- 
count, repairs, loss of income for 
a week: We need to make up 
fast, and ask our readers to come 


to our aid at once. The Emerg- 


ency Committee for a Free Press 
has set up shop at 832 abet 
way, 9th floor, for receipt of 


t.. funds ;to, aid the pagreene 


Wy, ne Rs) bis! 


- for the right of oe 


“get for New York State 
; sad '56, material on fund drives~ 


As the staff itself, under diffi- . 
culties, managed to continue the 
paper, public opinion from coast 
to coast had swung into action, 
with many newspapers, includ- 
ing those of labor, speaking out 
opin- 


ion to be heard. (See itorial, 


page 4) 

After an eight day occupa- — 
tion, the paper put up a bond 
of $3,000 as the agreed value 
of the office equipment pend- 
ing determination of the tax 
claim, \and the T-Men moved 
out. : 

6 


THE SETTLEMENT was 
reached as attorneys for The 
Worker and the Communist Par- 
ty argued in Federal Court be- 
fore Judge Edmund L. Palmieri 
for a show cause order issued 
to Donald C. Moysey, district 
tax chief, characterizing the sei- 
zure as “a lawless and unconsti- 
tutional violation.” 


_ The government, after seven 
days of control of The Worker 
offices, claimed it had not fin- 
ished its assessment of value, 
which newsmen who saw the of- 
fice well knew could be done 
in an hour. 
* 


AS the staff took possession 
of its offices Tuesday night, edi- 
tor-in-chief John Gates told re- 
porters American public opinion 
had frustrated “eight days. of 
lawlessness.” 

“Freedom of the press and 
free political associations have 
won a big victory,” he declar- 
ed, “The original intent of the 
government to close down the 
Daily Worker and cripple the 
Communist Party under the 
guise of phony unpaid taxes has 
met with a resounding defeat. 
We are happy to be back and 
happier that the Bill of Rights 
has been vindicated.” 


The editor warned, however, 
that “We are not yet out of the 
woods. We expect that the gov- 
ernment will continue its har- 
assment of the Daily. Worker 
and the Communist Party 
through the tax pretext.” 


Returning staff (members 
found the offices a shambles. 
Desks had been rifled and pa- 
pers were scattered about. Ore 
large trash can had been smash- 
ed, with. the bottom knocked 
out in an apparent imbecilic 
search for a false bottom. 


Many items were missing, a 
fact on which the editors based 
their refusal to sign a blanket 
receipt for the recovery of the 
offices. The major damage was 
in the mailing room, where 
plates had been damaged, mis- 
handled and_bent to an extent 
where “at least $1,000” will be 
needed for repair work, accord- 
ing to the office manager. 

* 

THERE was also malicious 
mischief and petty removal of 
small items. Gone was a new set 
of screwdrivers needed for the 
machines, pencils, pre-stamped 
envelopes and rolls of Scotch 
Tape. A copy of a book “Eyewit- 
ness in Indochina,” by Joseph 
Starobin, was found with half 
the pages ripped out, as was 
a copy of the late Geor George Mari- 
on's “Bases and Empire. 

In the Communist Party of- 
fices, aig treasurer Phil Bart 
report papers spilled at ran- 
dom over the floor. Missing were 


four - of the s bud- 
* 1955 — 


and a file labelled “to do” lifted 
from a desk. | 
HERE is how matters stood 


SS emmaier. peel 


vo 
, 
i ae 


‘offices of government machinery” gress, George McInvale Grant, of 
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_ Montgomery Negroes Launch 
Drive for Right to Vote 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


THE NEGROES of Montgomery have joined to their 

walking protest against jimcrow busses a drive for enough 
votes to win a seat in the U.S. Congress. Rep. Charles C., 
Diggs (D-Mich) last Sunday help- geo. potas 
ed spur the Montgomery vote ~ 48 
campaign in a mass meeting held 
in the Colored First Baptist 
Church, whose pastor, the Rev. 
Ralph D. Abernathy, is a leader 
of the bus protest movement and 
the drive to get Negroes to qualify 
as voters. Rep. Diggs described 
conditions which 10,000 Negro 
voters could bring about, declar- 
ing: 

“Our children can go to bed at 
night and dream realistically that 
someone like the Rev. Mr. King 
can be a Congressman from the 
state of Alabama.” 


The reference was to the Rev. 
Martin Luther King, the 27-year- 
old minister who was convicted 
on a “conspiracy charge as lead- 
er of the bus protest movement. 

a igroes comprising roughly one-half.| 

REP. DIGGS’ words met head-| In the 2nd C.D. Montgomery 
on the white supremacist position County has 120,000, or roughly 
reiterated editorially by the Mont-|4 third, of the 370,000 population 
gomery Advertiser to the effect|of the district The present repre- 
that “the white man holds all the|sentatives of the district in Con- 


DIGGS 


—and—“There will be white rule Troy, was elected with fewer than 
for as far as the eye can see.”;20,000 votes, reflecting the wide- 
(12/13/55). ‘spread and enforced absence of 
The spirit of Alabama Negroes,’ Negroes from the polls. 
as shown in their determined pas-) * 
sive resistance to the practice of | REP. DIGGS must have had 
reserving 10 seats for white pas-'these figures in mind when he 
sengers on bsues and ‘forcing Ne- mentioned the possibility of send- 
gro passengers to stand even when ing a Negro to Congress from Al- 
seats are empty, favors Rep. Diggsfabama. But the Alabama White 
tentative prediction. He is also!Citizens’ Council have announced 
favored by the population and vot-'other intentions. State Sen. Sam 
ing figures for Montgomery Coun- Engelhardt, WCC state director, 
ty and the other counties which has said that his group is mobiliz- 
make up Alabama's Second Con-,ing to “elect officials to public of- 
gressional District. ‘fice who will support segregation 
Under present conditions no at all levels.” And there has been 
more than 8,000 votes are cast in| 
elections in Montgomery County; Your Money and Your Eile” 
and there is a Negro voting potel:| ‘ds columns on economics which 
on on macens ol ont ae ay was scheduled for this issue will | 
-U,0U0U, e entire population Of pe printed next week. 


| 


, ~ 
“ $TOCKTON, Calif.—The 
Stockton City Lines, operator of 
the buses servicing this city, 


Trend 


By ROB F. HALL aoe 


SEN. ESTES KEFAUVER emerged from the Wiscon- 


sin primary on Tuesday with another 28 votes for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Presidency and with additional 
confirmation that the Republican’ . ©. a ae 


| Brownell ready now to Say that 12) Carthvite position. He appeared to. 


caved in before a threatened : 
Negro bus boycott last week Party has no first mortgage on the 


and hired a Negro driver. The | White House. | 
company Mg scaua a “ Na- For while the vote for President 


tional City Lines. a Chicago cor- |Eisenhowers renommation €x- 
vanitnik hich owns the Mont- ceeded the Kefauver vote by about 
gOomery bus system the target tive to four in early returns, the 


of a four-month-old boycott by |GOP margin was far smaller than 
Negroes demanding a just seating |2” 1952. In that year the R 
arrangement and the hiring of licans won with 75 percent of the 
Negro drivers. The Stockton vote and Eisenhower defeated 
subsidi of National City. ——— by 69 percent to 31 
Lines said it would accept ap- |Percent. 
plications from Negro job ap- | . The basic moral of the day's 
plicants in the future. The local voting, therefore, was that the 
action was inspired by that in trend against the GOP-Big Busi- 
Montgomery. ness administration already indi- 
. cated in the 1954 Congressional 
elections and more recently in 
the Minnesota primary was cOn- 
tinuing. 

This was especially noticeable 
in rural areas. In rural precincts in 


ceney” 


talk of taking measures to keep 
the Negro vote down. The Mont- 
gomery Advertiser, “warming” the 
Negroes to stop the bus protest, 
put the matter this way editorially: 39 counties, Kefauver got a larger 

“Does any Negro leader doubt; vote than Eisenhower. In precincts 
that the resistance to the reshtré-|in 92 other rural counties, Ike got 
tion of Negro voting has been in-' the larger vote. But in 1952 Ike 
creased?” carried all but one of these 54 


But judging from the crowded| precincts. In the past these areas 
and enthusiastic meeting addressed have voted 3 to - Republican. — 


by Rep. Diggs, and from the suc- 
cess of the NAACP campaign for) A SIGNIFICANT aspect of the 
‘Wisconsin vote was that in the 


5,000 new members in Montgom-; WV! t. 
ery (nearly 2,000, twice the old| Milwaukee municipal election, So- 
membership iS reported signed up cialist Mayor Frank Zeidler, run-} 
at this writing), the Montgomery ng with Democratic support for 
Negroes are determined to resist /Teelection, defeated Alderman Mil- 
the resisters to Negro voting. ton J. McGuire. McGuire's sup- 
+ porters had attacked Zeidler for 
THERE IS a suit in federa] 2™ti-segregation policies’ which 
court to test the local bus segrega- Wt Negious foot pe | 
tion, Dut the danger posed by the’ \titwaukee. But Milwaukee voters 
: © rigat 70 vote is a mat rejected this Negro-baiting cam- 
ter for the federal government to nai 
protect. For the monigeney Ne-|' t he decline of McCarthyite in- 
ie dhaie stab es ed the May 1/ lence in the state was indicated 


‘in the small vote gi for John 
primary elections by a 1944 Su- = Chines pect ME ead ie aroe: 
preme Court decision. LE; ’ 


‘Eisenhower and attacked the Pres- 
Is Attorney General Herbert} jdent’s foreign policy from a Me- 


j 


years is enough time for Alabama’ he getting one vote for every 
to adjust to a basic concept of twenty going to Ike. 


the county & 120,000 with Ne- u 


rarm Strike FI 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


A series of strikebreaking moves against a section of 


ing higher prices for milk has forced them to curtail picketing activities. Court orders by | 
federal, state and county judges has hampered the farmers picketing for a minimum. 


raise to $5.50 a hundredweight. 
At present they get around $4.50. 

The picketing farmers are part 
of the Fair Share Bargaining As- 
sociation, a break-off movement 
from the Michigan Milk Products 
Association, 

After the strike started the 
KIMPA announced it had “won” - 
a price of $5 a hundredweight 
Jor milk. The FSBA spokesmen re- 
fused to accept this and ‘pressed 
for at least $5.50. 

it was then that police, injunc- 
tions, and strikebreakers were 
Knunched against the picketing 
dairy farmers. On Tuesday they 
announced they were calling off 
the picketing. 

President of the Fair Share Bar- 
gaining Association is Homer Mar- 
tin, who was a president of the 
United Auto Workers in its early 


_ days. Charges have been made 


. 


“Even working‘from 3 a.m. to . 
_p-mniqh7-hear day, they can’t make 


v 


that the MMPA is a front for Bor- 
den’s and National Dairies. The 
MMPA fought against “any in- 
crease until hundreds of farmers 
took to picketing. 

Charles Lockwood, head of the more than 50 cents an hour, they: 
get 6 cents a quart 


ers- from truck. 


es in Mich. 


Sam Bailo, director of the milk strike, speaks to striking farm- 


American democracy? Meanwhile Kefauver campaign-| 


THE WEEK INL 


DETROIT. 


Michigan dairy farmers seek- 


° Minimum Wage 


NINE LEADERS of striking 
Local 107, United Electrical. 
| Workers Union (ind) were ac- 

quitted of 53 charges and 71 

counts of inciting to riot and as- 
| sault and battery. The case grew 
| out of a picketline incident at 
| the strikebound Westinghouse 
turbine plant in Essington, Pa. 
last December. The 6,000 UE 
workers are still out over com- 
pany efforts to reduce wages 
20:5 precent in converting from 
incentive to hourly-paid day work. 
(See Art Shield’s story, page 3). 

7 


“THE WHEELS are in mo- 
tion” for the “greatest mobiliza- 
tion” in the nation’s capitol by 
any union, says the Retail, 
Wholesale & Dept. Store Un- 
ion. It is preparing for its Min- 
imum Wage Mobilization to be 
held : Wednesday, May 2. Aim 
is to win from this session. of 
Congress coverage for retail 
workers now left out in the cold 
by federal law. 

* 

AIRCRAFT settlements now 
include Lockheed and _ Solar, 
both on the West Coast, and 
two Fairchild plants on Long Is- 


— 
> 


Michigan CIO has pledged labor's 
support to the farmers but has 


-— , ea 


ed in Florida for that state’s del- 
egates to the Democratic national 
convention. The Florida primary 
will be held May 8 and Adlai 
Stevenson, who is also on the pri- 
mary ballot is generally expected 
to get the larger vote due to his 
policy of concessions to segrega- 
tionist sentiments 

Kefauver however insists that a 
majority of Florida voters favor 
the enforcement of the Supreme 
Court’s desegregation ruling and 
in his speeches in the state he has 
reiterated his ition in favor of 
carrying out the court's decision. 
* 


THE REAL test of strength be- 
tween Kefauver and Stevenson, 
however, awaits the June 5 pri- 
mary in California where Steven- 
son has the support of the regular 
Democratic organization. In Mim- 
nesota, however, this organiza- 
tional support failed to save Stevy- 
enson and Kefauvers supporters 
say that their candidate's more 
clearcut treatment of such issues 
as civil rights and peace will carry 
the Tennessean to another victory. 


ABOR-AFFAIRS 
® Mime Leaders Freed 


Rally 


THE U.S. Labor Department 
reports an increase in on-the-job 
injuries for 1955. Some 14,200 
workers died as a result of work 
accidents, about - 76,800 work- 
ers suffered permanent injuries 
and an_ additional 1,839,000 
were hurt. 

* 

SAN -FRANCISCO carmen 
and bus operators, organized in 
the Transport Workers Union, 
may .strike for the five - day 
week, TWU is demanding pub- 
lic hearings on the issue. 

+ 

THE SWITCHMEN’S Union 
is demanding a general 25 per- 
cent wage increase and penalty 
payments for work on holidays. 
the ‘railroads 


Creater Detroit Consumers Group, declare. The 
for their milk 


is demanding that no milk price 
increase be passed onto consumers 
by the creameries who, Lockwood 
says, are controlled by Borden and 
National Dairies. 

Farmers on a score of highways 
who were engaged in stopping 
trucks told newsmen that they are 
being forced to sell their cows. 


ie a... 


ino incréase-in the last 


and the monopolies 
through their creameries sell it to 
consumers for 22 cents a quart. 
Three years ago farmers were 
getting $3.50 and in such cases $4 
a h ndredweight and milk was 
selling for 18 cents a quart. Most 
milk. and dairy farmers picketing 
on the highways said that they got 


three 
ti of the: 


‘+ Cus: Scholle, 


t 


stated that he cannot call on milk 
drivers not to cross farmers picket | 
lines: because of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and. contracts. 

Mayor Albert E. Cobo has used 
Detroit cops to escort strikebreak- 
ers driving milk trucks. 

Seldom since the days of the 
“penny” sales has there such 
militancy by: farmers ‘:and »-their| 


wives: and. families!" 


| Workers local called a 


land, N.Y. Still on strike are the 
12,000 machinists at Republic 
Aviation on L,I, IAM negotia- 
tions. continue with Douglas, 
Rohr and other companies. On 
Long Island, a United Auto 


test 
walkout against Fairchild 
craft’s engine division over fir- 
ing? of: union: officials ‘ane sshep . 
workers ‘ever: grievances, fight. «. 


Air- 


Conferences with t 
will start sometime in April. 
Apes th Vieeen Na. 
ny greeted an expose Of | a- 
ional Labor Relations Board of 
Sen. Wayne Merse (D-Ore) and 
endorsed his call for a Senate 
probe of the anti-labor body. 
Meany said this confirms “the 
“.tnion “Inovement« ‘'sin¢e +9 953.” 


a 


> 


~ 


READERS’ 
COLUMN 


The Readers’ Column will be 
@ regular feature of the Illinois 
Worker. We welcome your let- 
ters and suggestions. Kindly ad- 
dress the Illinois Worker, 36 


West Randolph St., Room 806, 
cagoans were taken in as I, by 


Let's Earn Respect 
To the Editor: 


Our State Department obvious- 


ly cares not one whit about “How 
to Win Friends and _ Influence 
People.” When the Japanese gov- 
ernment entered a plea for the 
Suspension of U.S. nuclear tests in 
the Pacific this spring, they were 
curtly reminded that the tests 
were vital to the defense of the 


free world” and that the Japanese has been a resolution of a number rank-and-file in both the Amalga- 
eed expect no payment, Of the key differences in the merger mated as well as in Packing. 


people 
for damage to their shipping or 
fishing industry as a result of our 
tests! 


Such arrogance and callousness, 20@tds indicate that while the gen- Negro-rights. It is understood that 
can serve but to alienate those|€tal terms of the merger agreement large sections of the membership 
with whom we seek friendly re- 2"¢ acceptable, they yet remain to of this union, both Negro and white 


lations. 
ELEANOR WHITE 


Aid to South 
To the Editor: 


There are ways for almost any ports last week, is that of demo- | The attitude of many rank-and- 
group of people in Chicago to sup- cratic procedures to be provided in filers towards the merger will un- 


port the fight for freedom in the 


South. I know of one group of Ne-| special concern in the labor move- the actions of both unions towards 


gro an . white office workers who 
have raised $28 and sent it to the 
Montgomery bus strikers, sent their 
protests to the National City Lines 
bus company and written to Rev. 
M. L. King in Montgomery to ex- 
press their support. This kind of 
effort can’t fail to 


fight. 


OFFICE WORKER. 


If This Be Treaso 
To the Editor : : 


How do I feel about Commu- 
nism? Well, I am a liberal and 
have an open mind. I have political 
ambitions and I do not want to 
‘be embarassed some day by some 
chap like McCarthy, who will say, 
“You were playing footsie with the 
Commie boys at one time, were 
you notP” 

I-want to be able to lean for- 
ward and say, “Mac, old pal, I will 
play footsie with anyone whom | 
damn well please. I wore a uniform 
for five years in World War II and 
was one of the first volunteers from 
Owensboro, Ky.,-and I stayed ’til 
the all-clear was sounded, and | 
do not have to apologize to you or 
anyone else for my war record. 


“TI done what I was told for five 
years, and if I didn’t get the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, neither 
by God did you. And Mac, my kin- 
folks rode South with Lee and 


some rode North with Grant, but 


every damn fight this country ever 
ot in, one of our boys was in 
ere. 

“Main idea, Mac, is that I do 
not seem to recall reading in his- 
tory about any wars between Rus- 
sia and the U. S., and I do not see 
any special reason why either side) 
should let a bunch of damn fools 
panic them into dropping bombs on) 
each other and maybe blasting the 
earth off its orbit. 

“And Mac, this American way 
of life means to me the right to 
read and do what I damn _ well 
please, as long as I do not harm 
my neighbor. And neither you nor 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover or anyone 
else has received for me any man- 
date to censor my associates or 
reading matter. 

“tT have managed to stay out of 

il up to now, and during wartime 

subscribe to the old idea that my 
country, may it always be right, 
but my country right or wrong. | 
s will take the oath of soldiers, 

wh it lead to death, but damned 
\4f you or anyone else is going to 
do my thinking for me during 
peace time. So Mac, if that fits 
Bd 
sir, 


: a nyytirt 


"ah. fiidy } “it H.' 


mn of treason, then by|became a Cy 
the most'of a \diteee in' New 


THE W 


Further Agreement Re: 


By SAM KUSHNER | 

CHICAGO. — The first merger 
between two major unions in the 
‘same indu since the national 
AFL-CIO merger appeared immin- 
ent last week when the executive 
\boards of both the United Packing- 
‘house Workers of America and the 
‘Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
‘Butcher Workmen further approv- 


ed a merger agreement. | 
| The agreement of the executive, 


boards is subject to approval by executive board as well as.the top of the most reaction 
‘tthe conventions of both interna- officers, it is not yet clear as to the Amalgamated are far from ¢n- 
'tionals, to be held simultaneously whether there is full agreement on|thusiastic about the proposed merg- 
the geographical divisions in the/€r. The fears of these leaders is| 

4 union. This is of great that this new merged union will, that the rank-and-file workers want 
It is understood that while there'concern to large sections of the in the main, follow a progressive 
direction and will isolate the die- 
|hard reactionaries who seek to 


The labor movement has long Maintain the “status quo.” 


in Cineinnati, Ohio, beginning 
ane 11th. | 


agreeent, there still remain ome 
important questions to be finalized. | 


The reports of both executive 


. . ‘ i | 

‘be written into a constitution for 

the new merged union. | 
* 


ONE OF THE key questions | 
that is not yet spelled out in the 
agreement, according to press re- 


‘the new merged union. This is of 


‘ment in view of the past debate 
land actions that took place when 
the Fur and Leather workers affii- 
ated with ‘the Amalgamated. 

‘Lhis feature of the new constitu- 
tion has special meaning to the 
great number of Negro workers in 


help win this the industry who have seen the have in it half of the total 450,000 


‘Packinghouse workers become the 
outstanding union in the country. 
in the fight for Negro-whi I. | 
ain the night tor Negro-white equa 
ity in every phase of its activity. | 
The discussion in the public 
press of the so-called “anti-subver- | 
sive clause” has aroused much’ 


the rank-and-file. 


an area of accord on the question 
ef organization and division of : 


Merger of Packing | 


| For the first time in the recent | ONE -OF THE KEY questions 


concern in the ranks of this union 
where there has been a long tradi- 
tion of full equality for the mem-| 
bership and which has maintained 
unity of the various trends among 


. ; 
WHILE the merger agreement 
as reported in the press, spells out 


responsibilities on the part of the 


new merge 


looked upon the United Packing- 
house Workers as a champion of 


were considerably disturbed by the 
recent editorial in the “Butcher 
Workmen,” official organ of the 
Amalgamated, which urged a pol- 
icy of “moderation” in the struggle 
against desegregation in the South. 


doubtedly be greatly influenced by 


the struggles in the South prior to 
the merger convention. 
* 

THE proposed merger union, it} 
is already agreed, will have five 
separate divisions. The largest of 
these, the industrial division, will 


membership of the new union. 
Other divisions will be retail, sugar, 
poultry, fur and leather and pro-| 
gram. The overwhelming majority 
of the members of the new union 
will be organized on an industrial 
union basis. 


history of the packinhouse workers, |that yet remains is in what manner 
they will present complete unity to ihe skeleton merger agreement has 
the packing bosses when this merg- been reached by both executive 
er is completed The contract with boards is implemented between 
the “Big Four” packers expires in jnow and the proposed merger 
August. convention. | 

_ While there are some questions. Many labor observers feel that 
im the minds of some of most pro- major concessions to the most re- 
gressive sections of the workers actionary forces will tend to alien- 


about the features of the merger ‘ate large sections of the rank-and- 
agreement it is reported that some file from supporting the merger. 


leaders in This could take place in spite of 
the tremendous desire on the 
workers for unity. : 


But it seems to be quite -clear 


this merger to begin with a unity 
of all trends in the union at the 
jomt convention and progressing 
from there. 


ee 


— 
—— 
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Rally for Gvil 
Rights April 11 — 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Labor Committee, co-chaired by 
George F. McCray, chairman of 
the Civil Rights Committce of 
the Illinois Industrial Union 
Council «and Mark Allen, sec- 
retary - treasurer, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters Union Local 547, 
is organizing the campaign for 
support by labor. 

Among those serving on the 
committee are Willoughby Ab- 
ner, president of the Chicago 
NAACP and Education and Po- 
litical Action Director Region 
4, United Auto Workers; Wil- 
lard S. Townsend, international 
president United Transport Serv- 
ice Employes; Lucius Love, in- 


ternational representative United 
Steelworkers; James Kemp, pres- 
ident, Local 189 Building Serv- 
ice Employes International 
Union; Russell Lasley, interna- 
tional _ vice - president United 
Packinghouse Workers; Ray- 
mond Johnson, chairman Labor 
and Industry Committee of the 
Illinois State NAACP: Theodore 
Callion, Painters Union 1332: 
Clarence A. Greene and Mark 
Allen, Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen; Ed- 
ward ‘Todd, Textile Workers 
Union; Charles Hayes and Rich- 
ard Durham, United Packing- 
house Workers; Eugene Frazier 
and T. Wilbur Winchester, 
United Transport Service Em- 


A AN 


a ee 


Fight Against High Bail, — 
Extradition in Blum Case — 


CHICAGG. — Avfight for the re-; 
lease of Emanuel Blum on bail was 


being made here this week as the 
53-year-old Communist leader be- 
came the third person to be arrest- 
ed in the Chicago area under the 
| membership clause of the Smith 
‘Act. 

Defense attorneys were fighting 
this week for the reduction of the! 
$20,000 bail and against the extra- 
dition of Blum to Indiana for trial. 

A former school teacher, Blum 
has been living in Chicago with his 
wile and 12-year-old son in recent 
years, 


* 

HE WAS arrested in Chicago on} 
Tuesday, March 27, by FBI men) 
who did not have a warrant or any) 
indictment. It was learned that the 
arrest was made on the basis of an 
affidavit by an FBI man in India- 
mapots and a telegram to the FBI 
office here, 

Blum was being held last week 
in Cook County jail, where he was 
compelled to spend his 53rd birth- 
day apart from his family. Friends 
were urged to send him birthda 
greetings at the Cook County iail 
Section A-3, 26 and California. 


Blum was born in New York 
City and in his youth worked as a 
street car conductor and was em- 
ployed in a factory, working “his 
way through college, 


* 
HE BECAME a teacher of 


mathematics and history and. 
taught for 14 years in the New 
York schools, Active in the teachers 
union and in labor stru 

Communist 


. he. 
York \and?! th’ 
“od ua ladoaria La 


New England 


Significantly, his arrest came the} 
day after the U. S. Supreme Court! 
cases of Claude Lightfoot and 
JuniussScales-as the first high court 
test of the membership clause of) 
the Smith Act. 


LABOR ASKS BIG VOTE 
IN TUESDAY‘S PRIMARY 


(Continued from Page 16) 
primary. 

LABOR has issued its endorse- 
ments for the Legislature, and 
this year for the frst time can- 
didates are graded from “Fair” 
to “Outstanding.” 

To many observers, these en- 
dorsements were distorted by a 
failure to give adequate weight 
to the issue of civil liberties in 
making judgements. The result 
is that labor endorsements. were 
given to several candidates who 
supported the notorious Broyles 
bills, including State Senators 
Paul Broyles of Mount Vernon, 
Ill, John P. Meyer of Danville, 
Il., Roland V. Libonati of the 
7th Senatorial District in Chi- 
cago, 

his year, Sen. Libonati is be- 
in opposed in the Democratic 
primary by Ward P. Fisher, 
mainly on the basis of Libonati’s 
position as a leader of the so- 
called West Side Bloc. Fisher has 
been endorsed by the Indepen- 
dent Voters of linois. 


‘IN the 10th Senatorial District 


“on the: Northwest Side,’ no official 


made ‘by the 


was 
q 


rof his arrest indicated that this 
| agreed to give full review to the, was a blow struck by Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell in order to olf! 
the victory in winning the Su-' 
preme Court review of Lightfoot-| 
‘Scales case. Sree 


ployes; John L. Yancey and 
George McCray, Government 
and Civic Employes Organizing 
Committee; Theodies Black and 
Ralph Robinson, United Auto 
Workers; P. Theron Townsend, 
International Employes Benevo- . 
lent Association; George Bynum, 
Barbers Union; Pearl Reuben 
and Vivian Davis, International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. . 
Additional labor leaders are 
daily joining and endorsing the 
work of the committee. 


* 

REV. Ralph D. Abernathy, 
| indicted and arrested leader of 
_ the heroic movement of the 
_ 90,000 Montgomery Negroes. 

against the jimcrow buses will 
_ give a first-hand report of the 
_ bus boycott movehent. Roy Wil- 
_ kins, national executive secre- 
| _ tary of the NAACP, will give an 
Joint Labor Legislative Board. | up-to-the-minute picture of the 
Here, however, labor and pro- | struggle of the embattled Ne- 
gressive forces are backing Isa- | groes of the South for dignity, 


The hasty and irregular manne, 


iset 


— 


dore Feinglass, trade union at- | 


torney, who is opposing the Dem- 
ocratic machine candidate. 

The official labor endorse- 
ments for state representative 
were in many cases confusing. 
In some state House districts, 
there were so many endorsements 
made that they cancel each 
other out. However, there - is 
considered to be the greatest 
degree of labor and liberal sup- 
port for the following Illinois 
House of Representatives candi- 
dates; 

First Dist.—Antony P. Scariano 
(D), Henry X. Dietch; 8th Dist.— 
Esther Saperstein (D), Charles 
M. Holleb, Jr.; 13th Dist.—Elroy 
C, Sandquist (R); 14th Dist.— 


Harry H. Semrow (D); 20th Dist. 
—William H. Robinson (R); 23rd 
Dist.~Abner Mikva (D); 30th 
Dist. — Lillian Piotrowski (D). 


Downstate: 39th Dist. — Car! 
Soderstrom (R); 89th Dist. — 
th Dist.—Vir l : a Si : | 
‘Akin j.‘Di pen egnce Hh ‘be recognized 


rvid Sheets; 
Calvert (Dy. 
(D). 


justice and freedom. 


“The Negroes in the South 
are giving us and the rest of the 
world an inspiring performance,” 
said the labor vd “But we 
know from bitter past experi- 
ence that it will take more than 
raw courage by Negro leaders 
and the fighting spirit of their 
followers to stand up long 
against the superior political and 
economic power of the white 
citizens’ councils, 

“They-the Negro, the NAA- 
CP and Southern white liberals 
—need our moral and political 
support, Above all they need 
our aid, Indeed they must have 
it for this is a fight we must 
Wilh, 

Checks should be made out 
to the NAACP Fund for the 
South and sent to the Chicago 
Branch NAACP; 84] East 63rd 
St., Chicago 37, Ill. Contribu- 
tions of all unions and other or- 


at the mass mally. ae 


4 


.s ik tit 33 ‘4 


primary. 
_ solicited labor's su in his — 
efforts to defeat Patt ig’ GOP 


"We Don'tLike lt, ‘Says 


Public on Worker Seizure 


CHICAGO, — When Eisen- 
hower administration officials 
raided the offices of the Daily 
Worker and the Communist 
Party, they obviously did not ex- 
pect that this action would boom- 
erang in their faces. 

The raids brought cries of dis- 
may and indignation this week 
from widespread sources, where 
the seizure was ‘recognized as 
bearing the fascist stamp. 

This was the response nation- 
wide as well as here in Chicago. 
It reached a crescendo of con- 
demnation in newspaper edi- 
torials, in the reactions of peo- 
ple in shopping areas and shop 
gates where protest leaflets were 
distributed, in statements by or- 
ganizations and prominent indi- 
viduals, 

“Patent fakery,” charged the 
Chicago Daily News, “The 
guarantee of free speech and 
press should have the most 
jealous protection by a demo- 
cratic government. We don’t 
think it was shown in this case, 
and we don’t like it.” 

* 

THE Chicago Sun-Times saw 
“cause for concern.” Its editorial 
the padlocking of the offices as 
stated bluntly: 

“The abrupt seizure, without 
warning, of the records and 


property of a newspaper on the 
basis of claims that have never 
been aired or sustained in a court 
trial is uncomfortably similar to 
the methods used by dictators to 
silence a hostile press.” 


This was the tone of editorials 
in hundreds of other newspapers 
acros sthe U. S. this week. At the 
same time, organizations like the 
American Civil Liberties Union 
condemned the seizure as a me- 
thod traditionally used by fas- 
cist dictators. 

In a statement issued her, the 
ACLU’s Illinois Division charged 
that 
vices of dictators to stifle po- 
litical opposition has been to 


“one of the universal de-. 


seize the plant and property of 
an opposition group on some 
pretext or other. A very common 
retext is use of the revenue 
re as they were used against 
La Prensa in Argentina.” 
TYPIFYING the fi ighting re- 
sponse of readers and support- 
ers of the paper was the hastily- 
called meeting last Friday night 
at Milda Hall. The large gath- 
ering denounced the seizure as 
“a leaf from Hitler's and Mc- 


ver by a 


Treasury Men Trample Freedom of Press 


CHICAGO, — “We're not try- 
ing to interfere with your right 
to publish, but . 

That was the sly pretense of 
government agents who last 
week closed down the offices of 
the Daily; Worker in New York 
City and of the Illinois Eidtion 
of The Worker. 

The phony claim for “back 
taxes Lecais a transparent 
farce as the Treasury Depart- 
ment here made clear that its 
objective was not tax collection 
but political harassment. 

In a score of ways, the agents 
here under the direction of D. 
J. Luippold, acting district di- 
rector of Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice in Chicago, quickly proved 
that this attack was aimed at 
suppressing the paper. 

e 


FOR one thing, the seizure in 


Chicago was entirely illegal, 
since the offices here do not 
even belong to the Daily Work- 
er but are the ngs of a 
separate partnership, ray 
in Cook County and filing its 
own tax returns with the gov- 
ernment, This partnership has a 
buy-and-sell relationship with 
the Daily Worker in New York 
as an independent agency hand- 
ling : the i inois Edition of The 
Worker. 

Luippold expressed surprise 
and. concern. when he heard 
these facts from Carl Hirsch, one 
of the partners in the Illinois 
enterprise. 

He i om the same sur- 
‘ee en .he subsequently 
eard the story several -times 
again from Chicago newsmen. 
But Luippold. made no effort to 
rectify t the illegal seizure here. 


‘Labor Urges Big Vote 


— In Primary on Tuesday 


‘ELECTION FACTS FOR ILL. 
PRIMARY VOTING APRIL 10 


Polls open from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m, 
You must ask for EITHER a Democratic or Republican ballot. 


CHICAGO.—“Vote on Tues- 
day!” is “oe cry of labor and 


progressive organizations, who 
have provided voters with a few 
yardsticks for judging primary 
candidates. 

Congressional and legislative 
contests have received the main 
stress of labor in Illinois, which 


this year joined the forces of the 


AFL, CIO, railroad brotherhoods 
and mine workers in making en- 
dorsements. 

The Joint Labor Legislative 
Board has called for full support 
to Democratic Rep. Barratt 
O'Hara, who is ‘wee three 
opponents in the 2nd Congres- 
sional District primary. 

In three Republican-held con- 
gressional districts, the 4th, the 
10th and the 11th, labor has 
picked out candidates who are 
considered to have the strongest 
chances of defeating the Repub- 
lican incumbents in November. 

. | 

THESE ARE; Michael Hinko 
(4th District), with a strongl 
4 -labor program; Marvin of 

Curly” Lore (10th District), one 
of the few candidates directly “= 
from labor's, ranks; Roman Pu- 
cinski (11th District), whose 
New Dealish program is marred 
by his virulent red-baiting. 


Other labor-backed candidates 
reelection to Congress who 
ave sa opposition are: 
Sidney R Yates, 9th District; 
bows C. Kluczynski, 5th District; 
eter F. Mack, Jr., 21st District. 


There is considerable interest 


in the 19th District, which in- 
cludes the Quad-Cities, where 


labor has endorsed Martin P. 


Sutor in the Democratic 
and Lawrence. Stickell in the 
Republican Stickell has 


Puss Robert B, i aigeiatty all 
‘(Continued .on: Page: 15) 


The primary will ELECT: 


Two delegates and alternates from each Congressional District 
to national Republican and Democratic Party conventions. 
One Ward Committeeman from each ward in Chicago. 


Two County Board School Trustees for suburban area. 
The primary will DECIDE: For Chicago only—(on a separate 


ballot). 


“For” or “Against” 


eliminating maximum salary ceiling for 


clerk and bailiff deputies of Municipal Court. 
“Yes” or “No” on salary increase for Aldermen. 
The primary will NOMINATE: (Separately on each party 


ticket). 


A United States Senator, Representatives to Congress, Gov- 
ernor, Lieut. Governor, Secretary of State, Auditor, State Treasurer, 
Attorney General, Supreme Court Clerk, State Senators (all éven- 
numbered districts and also districts 3, 7, 17, 19, 33), State Rep- 
resentatives (one or twain each party) for each Representative 


District, 


Siate’s Attorney, County Clerk, Coroner, 


Recorder of 


Deeds, Superior and Circuit Court Clerks, four Sanitary District 
Trustees of Chicago, 12 Associate Judges of the Municipal Court 


(separate ballot). 


A preference vote on presidential candidates can be cast. 


Carthy’s. book.” -- 

Worker editor Joseph North 
pledged that. “our--paper will 
never be stop pped regardless of 
this or -, other 
rate administra- 
tion.” -The “spied rally heard 
Claude Lightfoot and Sam Kush- 
ner, speaking on the seizure of 
the Communist Party's offices, 
as well as Mrs. Sylvia Woods 
and Carl Hirsch, [linois editor 
of The Worker. 


ON THE contrary, two days 


later, “he ordered his men into 
the Modern Book Store, where 
they entered illegally with a pass 
key on the pretext that the Illi- 
nois Worker had once shared of- 
fice space there. 
Instead of merely takin 

inventory of the seized offices 


here, government agents were | 


busy every day y going through as 
many papers and records as they 
could find; none of. which were 
related to the alleged tax claims. 


Luippold dodged the issue of 
releasing the Illinois Worker 
“morgue of clippings, which is 
worthless as a financial asset but 
was needed for carrying on edi- 


PSS, 


crude maneu- . 


Ce 
Urge Steps Against _ 


Political Raids 


The following action was be- 
ing urged here this week to an- 
a. ] ent by 

Department: 

1 Can iene. to help fight 

She cam mm may be turned. in 
to the Illinois Committee for 
feng of the Press, which 
as set up temporary offices at 

189 W. Washington St., Room 
1102, Phere 5 Tl. All funds 


~ % in there, 
The Worker circulation 


drive has been extended to April ’ 


15, in order to take this o 

tunity for a concentrated effort 

- complete the quotas. in Il- 
ois. 


3. Wires protesting the seizure’ 


should be sent to President Eis- 
enhower, and to Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey. 


torial work, 


SIMILARLY, the Worker's 


mail, consisting largely of news- 
pa ie magazines, press releases 
rts, was also impound- 
1e A office here. 


Msi < oro: acting on orders 
from igher authority, kept in- 
sisting through the week~ that 
there was “no attempt being 
made to interfere with the publi- 
cation of The Worker.” 


Actually, the paper never stop- 
ped being published for a min- 
ute—in spite of Luippold and 
his — in Chicago who did 
their best to black out freedom 
of the press. 


ed iy 


Sar. 
ea 
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ivil Rights 
Rally April 11 


CHICAGO. — Chicago labor 


leaders are going all-out in mo- 
bilizing support for the Chicago 
“Hour of Prayer” and mass rally 
in support of the bus boycott 
movement in Montgomery, Ala., 
and the embattled Negroes of 
the South in their fight for. jus- 
tice and first class citizenship to 
be held at 7 p.m. Wednesday, 
April 11 at the Chicago Coli- 
seum, 15th St. and Wabash Ave. 

The giant mass meeting is 
under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago branch of the National As- 


sociation for the Advancement 
of Colored People supported by 
numerous labor, church, civic 
and community organizations. 

The Labor Committee of the 
NAACP headed by James 
Kemp and Lucius Love made a 
strong appeal for attendance at 
the meeting and for all individ- 
uals and organizations to aid the 
National NAACP “Funds for the. 
South” campaign. 

A SPECIAL committee, the 
NAACP Funds for the South 


amen on Page 15) 


Voters to Have Little Leewa y on lop Posts 


CHICAGO. — In. Illinois, the 
first phase of the important 
1956 election campaign comes 
to a climax on Tuesday, April 
10, with the primary voting. — 

In some districts, 
clear-cut choices to be made, 


‘based on the main issues of the 


mex In other districts, voters 
1 have to hunt-and-pick their 
way around the ballot in order 


to express themselves, sometimes 


skipping over contests where 
there is no acceptable choice. 
In the recent Minnesota prim- 
ary, voters were able to express 
themselves to some extent on the 
» issees of peace; (civil rights and | 


there are 


farm. policy. by. voting for Ke- 
fauver. instead of Stevenson. In 
Illinois, Stevenson is unoppoded 
on the Democratic) primary 
ballot. m 


HIS supporters here are ask- 
ing for a write-in vote for Estes 
Kefauver. Others who are criti- 
cal of Stevenson may by-pass his 
name while voting for other can- 
didates on the ticket, 


Those who ask for a Republi- 


can ballot will find President 


Eisenhower's name at the t ~ % 


‘All Illinois GOP leaders; inel 


a) 


A-- 


McCarthyite 


1 Everett M. 28 
DSRS "Dave Heln waliing for- 


a big Eisenhower vote. However 
some groupings of Republicans 
in the. state, ag et to push 
Eisenhower even farther to the 
right, may seek to ile up a vote 
for Sen. William F. Knowland, 


who also appears as a candidate 


for President on the GOP prim- 
ary ballot. . 
For labor and progressive vot- 


ers, however, the primary candi- — 


dates at- the top national and 
state levels offer little interest. 
For U, §. Senator, there is 
no Democratic opposition to 
Richard ‘thoes a candidate who 
‘the- Stevenson 
}ine' 3444 1% a4 


IN THE GOP primary, the 
arch-reactionary Sen, Dirksen. 
stands alone for reelection. 


Three are no real contests for 
the nomination for Governor. Al- 
though there are four other can-. 
didates, none of them has seri- 
ously challenged Gov. William. 
G. Stratton on the real issues in 
his effort to win reelection. 


‘Similarly in the Democratic 
candidate 


Herbert C. "Baschen hi has been the 
target of a few barbs from Morris 
. — an independe 


wiv 


f 


By LESTER RODNEY 
AT 8 P.M. Tuesday night the s 
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KEFAUVER VICTORY IN WISCONSIN 
SHOWS ANTI-GOP TREND 


~—See Pove 
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Will London Conference 
Produce Disarmament? 


~Sce Page 
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BROADMEADOW PRISON WALLS 


RING TO WORKERS’ OLD SONG 
| ~See Page 
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At Kohler’s Wisconsin Plant i 
~—See Page 
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taff of the Daily Worker moved back | 


to its offices, in time for the daily edition to print the large block héad-— 
line “WE’RE BACK!” for Wednesday s edition. Beneath that was a small- 

er headline “Free Press Scores Victory,” and that was the story. A Big Business govern- 
ment attempt to suppress a people's paper under the guise of a tax claim had failed. The 
Treasury Department miscalculated the strength of the free press tradition in the land. 


Public Opinion Opened This Door 
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To Repair Damage 


By MAX GORDON 


THE SCENE was a New York 


subway. A reader of The Work- 
er was carefully perusing last 
week’s issue when a stranger ap- 


_ proached her and said; 


“I've been. looking for that 
paper all over my neighborhood, 
and couldn't find a copy. I'll buy 
yours for a dollar.” 


The young lady did not tell 
us whether she accepted the of- 
fer, and we did not think to ask. 
The point of the story is that 
millions of Americans who may 
never have heard of our paper, 
who had only a vague idea of its 
existence, now know it a lot bet- 


ASSIGNMENT, U.S.A. 


St. Louis Woman--1956 Model 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
ST. LOUIS 


IT IS a Negro home, at 
night, near a great, brood- 
ing factory and we are talk- 
ing about the way the 
metropolis carried through 
its program that gave Negro 
children their inalienable right 
to the schools 
and this story © 
came up. 

Speaking was 
a Negro wo- 
man in 


early forties, 
tall, stat Ur 


on. Evidently persuaded that 
the white stranger is a friend 
and the newspaper for which 
he writes is a friend, she talks. 

Her story, is, at once, an epic 
of horror and of heroism and 
illustrates the elemental tug of 
forces that operates in all too 
many places in America, and si- 
multaneously, reveals how the 
old is being venaeenn 


MRS. MARY JONES, let us 
use that name, and her husband 
were looking for a home some 
months back and they had. read 
an advertisement that told of 
one that was available. The ad, 
she said, indicated that the 
house would be sold to Negroes. 
They drove out to the place, 
were satisfied with the terms 
and they bought it. 

The morning she had the 
place fixed up, » carried in 
some new furniture for the home 
and she stood outside in the 
yard surveying it. Turning 
around, her eyes met the hos- 


tile stare. of a white neighbor | 


whites who had ga 


across the street. ” He called out 
an insult and turned away. “I 
knew then,” she said, “we were 
in some kind of trouble, but 
trouble has been my neighbor a 
long time. I did not forget that 
look and what he said but I 
went about my business.” 

Later that afternoon as she 
arranged the dishes in her 
kitchen she heard a babble of 
voices in the street. She went 
to the front room and peeked 
through the white curtain she 
had just hung up. “I saw what 
was happening and I took my 
sewing and went out on the 
stoop. There she sat, her 
thimble on her finger, her needle 
in her hand, facing a gang of 
some 20 . scowling, muttering 
red outside 
her fence gate. 

The white neighbor from 
across the street was harangu- 


ing the men but they kept look- 


ing her way and none would 
e the latch down and walk 
through the-gate. “I just sat 


(Continued on Page 13) 


ter. And of these, there are no 
doubt some who are actively 
looking for it or would be curi- 
ous to know what it says. 


Actually, two developments 
are responsible for this wide in- 
terest. One is the world-wide 
discussion about the results of 
the 20th Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party, which has 
aroused much interest among 
Americans, They want to know 


what we and the Daily Worker 


have to say. 


Second is the government at- 
tempt to seize our paper. Mil- 
lions saw the Daily Worker for 
the first time when it was exhibit- 


ed on TV screens, Large numbers 


were indignant at the seizure, 
regardless’ of their political 
views, and some made active 
protest. A bond of sympathy 
was established at least with 
some. 

All this we say in order to call 
attention to the opportunity and 
the need to step up our circula- 
tion activities in the atmosphere 
of victory against another, and 
major, eflort at suppression. 


Let's get the final stage of our 
circulation campaign into high 
gear again, and reach out targets 
by April 15. : 

Let’s get bundles of papers 
for sale or distribution at shop 
gates, for sale in workingclass 
areas. What an answer this 
would be to the Treasury De- 
partment’s illegal seizure at- 
tempt! , 

° * + 


The seizure cost us about 


$10,000 in money we had to pay 


out, in seizure of our bank ac- 
count, repairs, loss of income for 
a week. We need to make up 
fast, and ask our readers to come 
to our aid at once. The Emerg- 
ency Committee for a Free Press 


‘has set up shop at 832 Broad- 


way, 9th floor, for receipt of 
funds to aid the paper. Robert 
W. Dunn is téasurer. 


~~ * 


ion to be heard. (See 


As the staff itself, under diffi- 
culties, managed to continue the 
paper, public opinion from coast 
to coast had swung into action, 
with many newspapers, includ- 
ing those of labor, speaking out 
for the right of dissenting opin- 

editorial 
page 4) 

After an eight day occupa- 
tion, the paper put up a bond 
of $3,000 as the agreed value 
of the office equipment pend- 
ing determination of the tax 
claim, and the T-Men moved 
out, 

* 


THE SETTLEMENT. was 
reached as attorneys for The 
Worker and the Communist Par- 
ty. argued in Federal Court be- 
fore Judge Edmund L. Palmieri 
for a show cause order issued 
to Donald C. Moysey, district 
tax chief, characterizing the sei- 
zure as “a lawless and unconsti- 
tutional violation.” 


The government, after seven 
days of control of The Worker 
offices, claimed it had not fin- 
ished its assessment of value, 
which newsmen who saw the of- 
fice well knew could be done 
in an hour. 

* 


AS the staff took possession 
of its offices Tuesday night, edi- 
tor-in-chief John Gates told re- 
porters American public opinion 
had frustrated “eight days of 
lawlessness.” 


“Freedom of the press and 
free political associations have — 
won a big victory,” he declar- 
ed, “The original intent of the 
government to close down the 
Daily’ Worker and cripple the 
Communist Party under the 
guise of phony unpaid taxes has 
met with a resounding defeat. 
We are happy to be back and 
happier that the Bill of Rights 
has been vindicated,” | 


The editor warned, however, 
that “We are not yet out of the 
woods, We expect that the gov- 
ernment will continue its a: 
assment of the Daily Worker 
and the Communist Party 
through the tax pretext.” 


Returning staff members 
found the offices a shambles. 
Desks had been rifled and pa- 
“sc were scattered about. One 
arge trash can had been smash- 
ed, with the bottom.. knocked 
out in an apparent imbecilic 
search for a ilke bottom. 

Many items were missing; a 
fact on which the editors based 
their refusal to sign a blanket 
receipt for the recovery of the 
offices, The major damage was 
in the mailing room, where 
pane had been damaged, mis- 
andled and bent to an extent 
where “at least $1,000” will be 
needed for repair work, accord- 
ing to the office manager. 

* 


THERE was also malicious 
mischief and petty removal of 
small items. Gone was a new set 
of screwdrivers needed for the 
machines, pencils, pre-stamped 
envelopes and rolls of Scotch 
Tape. A copy of a book “Evyewit- 
ness in ochina,” by Joseph 
Starobin, was found with half 
the pages ripped out, as was 
a copy of the late George Mari- 
on’s “Bases and Empire.” ) 

In the Communist Party of- 
fices, acting treasurer Phil Bart 
reported papers spilled at ran- 
dom over the floor. Missing were 
four copies of the Party's bud- | 
get for New York State for 1955 __ 
and ‘56, material on fund drives — 
and a file labelled “to do” lifted 
from a desk. eS 

HERE is how matters st 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Montgomery Negroes Launch “ 
Drive for Right to Vote 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


Keet's Vote Shows 
Trend Against GOP 


By ROB F. HALL ‘ : ; 
SEN. ESTES KEFAUVER emerged from the Wiscon- 

sin primary on Tuesday with another 28 votes for the Demo- 

cratic nomination for the Presidency and with additional 

confirmation that the Republican e 

Party has no first mortgage on the 

White House. 


ci 
caved in before a_ threatene 
Negro bus boycott last week 


ed spur the Montgomery vote 
campaign in a mass meeting held 
in the Colored First Baptist 
Church, whose pastor, the Rev. 
Ralph D. Abernathy, is a leader 
of the bus protest movement and 
the drive to get Negroes to qualify 
as voters. Rep. Diggs described 
conditions which 10,000 Negro 
voters could bring about, declar- 
ing: ° 

“Our children can go to bed at 
night and dream realistically that 
someone like the Rev. Mr. King 
can be a Congressman from the 
state of Alabama.” 


The reference was to the Rev. 
Martin Luther King, the 27-year-. 
old minister who was convicted 
on a “conspiracy” charge as lead- 
er of the bus protest movement. 

* 


REP. DIGGS’ words met head-| 


hl | . .< and hired a Negro driver. The 


the Negro vote down. ThéMont- 


groes comprising roughly one-half. 


In the 2nd C.D. Montgomery 


For while the vote for President 


company is owned by the Na- 
tional City Lines, a Chicago cor- 
poration, which owns the Mont- 


Eisenhowers renomination 
ceeded the Kefauver vote by about 
five to four in early returns, the 


gomery bus system the target Ss 
enieuiics GOP margin was far smaller than 
of 4, Foeepaneeere Spree Sy ‘in 1952. In that year the Repub- 


Negroes demanding a just seating | .. 
arrangement and ey hiring of licans won with 75 percent of the 


‘vers. cn Geeks ivote and Eisenhower defeated 
oe ae eee Chae | Stevenson by 69 percent to 31 


Lines said it would accept ap- | Percent. 
es , : The basic moral of the day's 
plications from Negro job ap voting, therefore, was that the 
trend against the GOP-Big Busi- 


plicants in the future. The local 
action was inspired by that in | ee oe ere 
Montgomery. pied by : pares. administration already ‘indi- 
L __y,\cated in the 1954 Congressional 
‘elections and more recently in 
the Minnesota primary was cOn- 
tinuing. 


talk of taking measures to keep 


gomery Advertiser, “warning” the} This was especially noticeable 
Negroes to stop the bus protest, 


_protest,| in rural areas. In rural .precinets in 
put the matter this way editorially: | 39 counties, Kefauver got a larger 


| “Does any Negro leader doubt vote than Eisenhower. In precincts 
that the resistance to the registra-|in 22 other rural counties, Ike got 


on the white supremacist position County has 120,000, or roughly 


tion of Negro voting has been in- the larger yote. But in 1952 Ike 
creased?” 


‘carried all but one of these 54 


exX-- 


AWE 


\ 


ad 


a 


KEFAUVER 


ed in Florida for that state's del- 
egates to the Democratic national 


will be held May 8 Adlai 
Stevenson, who is also on the pri- 
generally 

vote due to his 


reiterated editorially by the Mont-|2 third; of the 370,000 population 
gomery Advertiser to the effect|Of the district The present repre- 
that “the white man holds all the'sentatives of the district in Con- 
offices of government machinery” gress, George McInvale Grant, of 
—and—“There will be white rule !roy, was elected with fewer than 
for as far as the eye can see.” 20,000 votes, reflecting the wide- 
(12/13/55). [spread and enforced absence of 
The spirit of Alabama Negroes, Negroes from the polls. 
as shown in their determined pas-| * 
sive resistance to the practice of| REP. DIGGS must have had| 
reserving 10 seats for white pas-|these figures in mind when he 
sengers on bsues and forcing Ne- mentioned the possibility of send- 
- gro passengers to stand even when ing a Negro to Congress from Al- 
seats are empty, favors Rep. Diggs|abama. But the Alabama White! Court to test the local bus segrega-' of Negroes from the South into e < 
tentative prediction. He is also|Citizens’ Council have announced| ©, but the danger posed by the Milwaukee. But Milwaukee voters) THE REAL test of strength be- 
favored by the population and vot-'other intentions. State Sen. Sane! WCC to the right to vote is a mat- rejected this Negro-baiting cam-|tween Kefauver and Stevenson, 
ing figures for Montgémery Coun-|Engelhardt, WCC state director,|ter for the federal. government to aign. ageeeuens awaits the June 5 pri- 
ty and the other counties which has said that his group is mebiliz-|Protect. For the Montgomery Ne-'* Th. decline of McCarthvite in- mary in California where Steven- 
make up Alabama’s Second Con-jing to “elect officials to public of-| 8TOCS are presumably protected ence in the state was indicated) son has the support of the regu 
gressional District. fice who will support se regation{in their right to vote im the May Lis, the «mall vate given for John| Democratic organization. In Min- 
Under present conditions no at all levels.” And there cor been Prumary elections by a 1944 Su-'p Chapple, who ran against} nesota, however, this .organiza- 
more than 8,000 votes are cast in| preme Court decision. | Kisenhower and attacked the Pres-| tional support failed to save Stev- 
elections in Montgomery County; Is Attorney General Herbert} ident’s foreign policy from a Me-| enson Kefauvers - Ts 
and there is a Negro voting poten- Brownell ready now to say that 12/Carthyite position. He appeared to/say that their candidate's more 


precincts. In the past these areas 


But judging from the ded 
ae. sot. Reshicces ate have voted 3 to 1 Republican. | 
* 


— enthusiastic —e addressed 
Rep. Diggs, and from the suc- 
mi of the NAACP campaign for, A SIGNIFICANT aspect of the 
5,000 new members in Montgom-| Wisconsin vote was that in the 
ery (nearly 2,000, twice the old Milwaukee municipal election, So- 
membership 6 reported signed up| Cialist Mayor Frank Zeidler, run- 
at this writing), the Montgomery 9 with Democratic support for 
Negroes are determined to resist Teelection, oe rey en Mil- 
th isters to N oting. ‘ton J. McGuire. MecGuires sup- 
corgi Tl . porters had .attacked Zeidler - - 

ss anti-segregation policies which’ reiterated hi ition in faver © 
THERE IS a suit in federal 5)... said were encouraging a flow| carrying out began. ai dactiine. 


tionist sentiment. 

Kefauver however insists that a 
majority of Florida voters faver 
the enforcement of the Supreme 
‘Court's desegregation ruli and | 
in his speeches in the state he has 


| oo ae 
Your Money and Your Life, 


0a the columns on economics which 
tial in the county of more than 


20,000. The entire population of| 4, printed next week. 


the county is 120,000 with Ne- 


— = - -— 


Farm Strike Flares in 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


A series of strikebreakiag moves against a section of Michigan dairy farmers seek- | 
ing higher prices for milk has forced them to curtail picketing activities. Court orders by 
federal, state and county judges has hampered the farmers picketing for a minimum: 


MICHIGAN FARMERS ARE MILITANT 


raise to $5.50 a hundredweight. 
At present they get around $4.50. 

The picketing farmers are part’ | z 
of the Fair Share Bargaining As- oF 
sociation, a _break-off movement 
from the Michigan Milk Products 
Association. 

After the strike started the 
MMPA announced it had “won” 
a price of $5 a hundredweight 
for milk. The FSBA spokesmen re- 
fused to accept this and pressed 
for at least $5.50. 

It was then that police, injunc- 
tions, and strikebreakers ‘were 
Jaunched against the picketing 
dairy farmers. On Tuesday they 
announced they were calling off 
the picketing. 

President of the Fair Share Bar- 
Zaining Association is Homer Mar- 
tin, who was a president of the 
United Auto Workers in its early 
days. Charges have been made 
that the MMPA is a front for Bor- 
den’s and National Dairies. The 
MMPA fought against any in- 
crease until hundreds of farmers 
took to picketing. | 

Charles Lockwood, head of the, more than 50 cents an hour, they 
Greater Detroit Consumers Group,' declare. They get 6 cents a quart 
is demanding that no milk price|for their milk and the monopolies 


ers from truck. 


Mich. 


DETROIT. 


oe _ F 
2 
OS™ x 


Sam Bailo, director of the milk strike, speaks to striking farm- 


Michigan CIO has pledged Jabor’s: 
support to the farmers but has 
stated that he cannot call on milk 


was scheduled for this issue will |Ye@"s_is enough time for Alabama\be getting one vete for every 
ito adjust to a basic concept of itwenty going to Ike. 
y'American democracv? 


Meanwhile Kefauver campaign- 


NINE LEADERS of striking 
Local 107, United Electrical 
| Workers Union (ind) were ac- 
' quitted of 53 charges and 71 
' counts of inciting to riot and as- 

sault and battery. The case grew 
| out of a picketline incident at 
_ the strikebound Westinghouse 
turbine plant in Essington, Pa. 
last December. The 6,000 VUE 
workers are still out over com- 
‘pany efforts to reduce wages 
20:5 precent in converting from 
incentive to hourly-paid day work. 
(See Art Shield’s story, page 3). 

* 


“THE WHEELS. are in mo- 
tion” for the “greatest mobiliza- 
tion” in the nation’s capitol by 

any union, says Retail, 
| Wholesale & Dept. Store Un- 
_ ion. It is preparing for its Min- 
imum Wage Mobilization. to be 
held Wednesday, May 2. Aim 
is to win from this session of 
Congress coverage for retail 
workers now left out in the cold 


by federal law. 


* 


AIRCRAFT settlements now 
| include Lockheed and Solar, 
both on the West Coast, and 
two Fairehild plants on Long Is- 
land, N.Y. Still on strike are the 


increase be passed onto consumers 
by the creameries who, Lockwood 
says, are controlled by Borden and 
National Dairies. 

Farmers on a score of highways 
whe were engaged in stopping 
trucks told newsmen that they are 
being forced to sell their cows. 


through their creameries sell it to 
consumers for 22 cents a quart. 
Three years ago farmers were 
getting $3.50 and in such cases $4 
a hundredweight and milk was 
selling for 18 cents a quart. Most: 
milk and dairy farmers picketing 


on the highways said that they got 
}90 increase in the last three years. 


Even working from 3 a.m. to 8 
p.m. 17-hour day, they can’t bev ee 


Gus Scholle, president of the 


drivers not to cross farmers’ picket! 
lines because of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and contracts. i 

Mayor Albert E. Cobo has used 
Detroit cops to escort strikebreak- 
ers driving. milk trucks. : 
, Seldom since the days of the 
penny” sales has there he such 
militancy by farmers. and. their 
wives and families, © r | 


12,000 machinists at “ Republic 
Aviation on L.I, IAM negotia- 
tions continue . with ugias, 
Rohr and other companies. On 

Island, a United Auto 
Workers lecal called a. protest 
walkout against Fairchi 
craft's engine division over _fir- 
ing of union officials and shop 


workers aver grievance fight. union movement 


Air- 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFF aA; 


© Mime Leaders Freed 
°® Minimum Wage Kalily 


clearcut treatment of -such issues 
as civil rights and peace will carry 
the Tennessean to anether victory. 


7 


RS 


THE U.S, Labor Department 
reports an increase in on-the-job 
injuries for 1955. Some 14,200 
workers died as a result of work 
accidents, about 76,800 work- 
ers suffered permanent injuries 
and an additional 1,839,000 
were hurt. 

* 

SAN _FRANCISCO carmen 
and bus operators, organized in 
the Transport Workers Union, 
may strike for the five - day 
week, TWU is demanding pub- 
lic hearings on the issue. 

* 

THE SWITCHMEN’S Union 
is demanding a general 25 per- 
cent wage increase and penalty 
payments for work on holidays. 
Conferences with the railroads 


will start sometime in April. 

_ AFL-C¥PO head Cm 2078 
ny greeted an expose e Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board of 
Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore) and 
endorsed his call for a Senate 
probe of the anti-labor body. 
Meany said this confirms “the 
criticism voiced by the trade 
since 1953.” 


. 
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PFU REUTHER Ganley Asks Reuther 


4 |’ (Continued from Page 16) 
I THE OLD-TIME. R cisions of the Supremé Court offer 


ASSEMBLY PRODUCTION in auto for the month of March, |u8 an opportunity to carry, ou Wire Ike on Seizure 


expected to reach 582,142, which is 26 percent below the alltime race relations. He called for end- 


peak of 794,015 assembled in March 1955, -ing discrimination and second class By NAT GANLEY | : ra — en about $8 
leenshin. Treasury secretary Geo jon a year, for 25 years to be 
opens i! is Aux spent on economic aid through the _ 


: . 
THE CLEVELAND FORD automation plants are reported | This letter to Dulles was sent}Humphrey’s T-men performed a bst 
the apple of Henry Ford II’s eye. Also they are a goldmine of |>Y ogg rf Mae eve of his we dis-service to UAW president online Geneve spirit, 
profits for Ford. However there is a worm in this apple of Ford’s Sereches before the labo oyv.,| Walter Reuther on the eve of his| United States would request the 
speeches before the labor move- 
eye. Some 2,000 workers have been laid off since Xmas. In a recent |ment in India, The etter was sig-|™ission to India by illegally seiz-! US SR to make a similar commit- 
ing the offices of the Communist/ ment,” says Reuther, He believes 


propaganda blurb Ford told the workers to be proud “of your | nificant for its lack of readbaiting. eild macinhieal 
place in the team.” Trouble is, the workers have lost their place ia gts Party and Daily Worker under the ea asm oe he setablinhs 
on the “team” because they lost their jobs. Moderation” Hit shabby pretext of a tax claim. ed between the capitalist and so- 
* By Negro Editor The New York Post indicated | cialist world systems. .. .. .. .- 
NORM MATTHEWS, UAW veep who is head of a collec: Y Reuthers problem by -editorializ- ‘° 
tion fund for “Radio Free Europe” should be told instead to head Support, Miss. Rises ~— the amaniarees a ro EISENHOWER wants the for- 
up a movement for Radio Free Mississippi to aid the embattled DETROIT, — A fighting Negro Tonend | fantha cna ot we - tell eign aid loaded on the military 
Negro people in the South in enforcing the U.S.“ Constitution. | editor, Emory O. Jackson, of the! Nehru about ihe similarity of side, Reuther -wants to keep the 
Radio Free Europe” is a scabby outfit that broarcasts propaganda | Birmingham World (Ala.) blasted India’s anti-colonial Pears wero and (military side but’ shift the em- 
calling for violence against workers governments of Eastern Europe. advocates. of “moderation” and/ou, own 1776, It’s tough enough|Phasis to economic aid. 
. middle readisnt” as forces seeking for Reuther to deal in India with} Reuther gradually moves  to- 
A COMMENT on the recent Minnesota elections by the Flint |‘° weaken the machinery of prog-| millions of colored people who}wards a real peace policy but he 
Weekly Review says in part... “Ihe Minnesota vote is evident |'S% — ,. "wil peaking| Want no Part of the racist Missis-|has not yet arrived "ag This can 
that the farmers don’t intend to sit quietly by while Benson runs My 4 Soa y ' me her NS’ sippi way of life. But now he also be seen in his statement that the 
them out of business. Evidently they like Senator Kafauver's forth. |" 44st My ‘de te 7 ee le has to explain that our fight of '76|}10-point economic aid program is 
right stand on farm price supports. ¢ a oe ° = he the tic ; remains unfinished. We have tojconsistent with the Marshall Plan. 
* an ao tide that is coming in is\”™ the American tenet of free| But the Marshall Plan was only a 
HERE I$ SPEEDUP’S toll of workers lives and limbs; ac- |the tide of progress.” patna a ypredl rpc eg i conte et cee ae 
cording to preliminary reports from the Michigan Workmen's Com- The Michigan State Legislature Oe, OS a ee ee - U seo a ? Nola ee 
pensation Department, the number of all compensable injuries re- | rejected a plea from the State of|, But faint heart never won fair Pent we , myomee An. al by — 
ported for the entire year of 1955 was 11.3 percent higher than | Mississippi to back up that state’s|@dy. President Reuther can also b = Indie pn 0 - sar 
1954. The number of permanent injuries to workers in plants in opposition to the Supreme Court count on some factors that'll help| er. la has a consistent peace 
"Ss was 15 | his mission. They are: _. .. .. ..|Policy because it has repudiated 
was 15.4 percent more than in 1954. order on desegregation. | y : th ian Reut 
| * Chrysler DeSoto UAW members| _1.—Reuther's public repudiation sabp-becuaia . sancer Plorrspuccdl a 
WATCH FOR A PROPOSED constitutional amendment com- |!@st Wednesday (March 28) ob- | of pe per phe oe Nehru vocate in the same way. 
ing on the Michigan ballot this fall that would under the guise of |S¢tved “National Deliverance Day) as an ally of communism, === | 1 ture in Reuther's 10- 
barring any one for legislative service who is guilty of a felony, of Prayer for the Colored People| 2.—His repudiation of Dulles point program is that as disarma- 
also would bar anyone who has been convicted otf “subversion.” of Alabama. Some 1,800 people! stand on Goa favoring Portugal's saiieh : naenda: SO wercent of the 
Naturally the vote should be “No.” The real targets are Labor and |" the day shift were effected. | colonial rule, Reuther joins Nehru” eer pe » should 
: Some 2,000 people attended a/and the Soviet leaders in saying S*V'R85 (TOM, Cisirmnament Siow 
go into the $8 billion economic aid 


rogressive candidates, 
progressive candidates + prayer meeting at Ebenezer AME/Goa belongs to India. und. This is the first time simce 


The pro-Eisenhower sheet, the scabby Detroit News, tried to, | Church. : $.—Reuther’s stand for a condi-| 13 Pinth on 
“report” in one of its recent issues that Clarence Mitchell, NAACP | Editor Jackson spoke here re-|tional admission of China into vA abner yh ——. alge 
leader speaking here, had said the NAACP was ready to support |Cently at the annual press lunch- yy, transferring public funds St wnat 


. | 
Eisenhower. Mitchell soon put them straight, pointing out the |©0" sponsored by the Detroit) 4 i. sasnission that military + ogg “Tt 
NAACP is a non-partisan organization, supports no candidates. ee ae pay hi foe of seg.|Paets and blocs initiated by the Folds forth some possibilities for 


Besides Mitchell never said it anyway. comation sctead Senthein Seid withers —_ “ work in — the desneetiy economic sector a$ 


* int of the Faulkner School for propos- 
LETTER TO BEN DAVIS from Michigan Worker: “We here ing “stopism.” Jackson described 7 In the midst ef the boom cycle 
WHILE last year president Reu-| there are “millions ef empty bellies 


in Detroit would like you to be our main speaker at July 4 picnie.” | the South today as no longer, “solid, 
, ther was only making generalized!in America,” Reuther told the 


. single-cropped and —s. - pend Sis sear tis's tate —. Ker 
we i “But it is, segregated, worried, | P©@° ments, Farmers Union eonvention. Auto 
the ming oe Se oo th acer teat so worked up and ee up. Changes “ge speak wp on some speci-| layoffs and a decline in building 
Chicago. The post was formerly held by Pat Greathouse, now a |4re going on in the South.” io Scasign policy quedtions. construction are signs that the boom 
UAW ceep. Johnston's election climaxed a bitter two months strug- here do we go from here? _Reuther also paved the way for}can't last, that we need a big peace 
gle for the post. He got it on the grounds of his committment to |Why, back to the yes of his India trip by presenting Dulles stimulent to th eeconomy rd- 
appoint a Negro staff member, Ralph Robinson as the assistant | Alabama,” editor Jackson said, | with a 10-point program on foreign less of how temporary its effects 
regional director. Robinson will be the first Negro to hold such an economic aid. are. Transferring the billions of 
assistant regional director post in UAW. Reuther knows that India and government funds from warfare to - 
the other freed colonial lands are| Welfare will help. 


. ; Reut , 
iit IF YOU ye navereg. by air, remember om oto ae oe piesnag 3 ee ie St 3 See oe Peicimny pe Inds te ~ ocho ie 
and American Airlines te egro newspapers and magazines they y Pies ederal Gral ing standards and only helps the am 

, : to make a hit in India. He should 


are definitely NOT interested in advertising in Negro publications, | Jury here is seeking to pry the lid Asnerican wer coun 
: . 7 é grow tat, 
off the milk ¢an so as to get a look) by) nows these lands ean count on| Wire Eisenhower and Humphrey to 


a ' ube 
AROUND THE SUPER-MARKETS and Eastern and Western . een hoisting of milk Soviet aid without economic, po-|take their padlocks off the offices 
Markets in Detroit, managers tell us that they get a heavy busi- P le ile el et g to x .p | litical and military strings attach-| of the Daily Worker and the Com- 
ness in cashing unemployment comp. checks. MY ean egy rn Milk Pro.|¢@: He wants to promise the peo-' munist Party. Let him say he wants 

i they are the Michigan Mik F'ro-| 1. of India that the U. S. A. can. 

) We. : ducers Association is a handmaiden |... good or even better than the/‘® be able to tell Nehru that our 
_._ HOW IS THE UNEMPLOYED going to buy all these new |of National Dairies and Borden's) pci on¢ people are safe from illegal raids, 
garbage containers Cobo demands they get now since he has banned | Wall Street monopolies. Thesefore Reuther urges Dulles | searches and seizures in this free 


oil drums. This proposal of Cobo means a lot of take for makers The Detroit Labor News, in a , 7 tenthenhon 
and sellers of garbage containers. : hopeful editorial entitled “Belly;t® Set aside two percent of the’ America of ours. 


Robbers May Be Exposed,” con- ve mn 
* T 
WELL IT'S HAPPENED, a former FBI agent is investigating |i8tulates U. S. Senator Put Me- Mich. Unempleyment Up te 186,000, 
the Demecratic Party of Miehigan and are the Dems in an uproar. WP naateags y See *easspoa: h tought Big negli reports $437 Million Prefit 


Former GOP State Senator James Teahen, former FBI: gumshoer, sade & frags. : | 
Sper os i tacieass “al Sessctery of State lanes Wares nd ng 1954, Papas yee DETROIT—Production cutbacks | Minow gpa: jh Kam ws Reu- 
offices throughout Michigan, “what are their political beliefs and wees 2 fig owe in pre ~ fone in the auto industry for the first ad on ee S ht. or India 
activities.” ‘ of 1058 gr empclon 499,898 400, (si months of 1956 are expected didn't in ny peng ey 

ORGANIZED LABOR better watch out or Mayor Cobo will Borden's, in the first six months of to show output down 16.5 percent: days the union would present pro- 


appoint another Real Estate sharp to head the Detroit Housing = mB apesnch pe 1055 made $17, (thie hoon Boon piped ee cum ls to sei ae 


‘ommission to-replace Finley Allen, now gone to take the t | | 
of ‘International vanadier for the Carpenters Union. There ‘has ribcage commen Pag te ae tree) ig being , poe loyed MEANW HILE the Ford Motor 
never been a Negro at the head of the Housing Commission, mdr eg th ge 195 1 ee = Mic a ' Wha ‘il Y Fas Company's first annual report mail- 
+ retin one hae: risen te least| Tune ane teen pie, ed to stockholders declares a net 
U.S. SENATOR Estes Kefauver will be the highpoint speaker | 25 percent. A 2 Sensei Rativiettile’ ol Olds-| million ae taxes) of $487 

at the coming UAW Educational Conference in Washington, April stirring organizational cam- ger 700 in Lansing in the| . 

91. Stevenson will also speak, says one UAW publication. Could | paign to eliminate this exploitation na £ the Me ne re te te an Henry Ford II as he announced ~ — 

er © ag hee the profits had this “comforting” 


that be the way its going. Kefauver first, Stevenson, also? among dairy farmers has been con- le of what leeomind, Another 
ducted for the last six months by/OM@inP © ¢ tte the stockpile ‘of comment, for thousands of laid off 


, * 
WHILE: A KNOWN 2,000 people are drug addicts in Detroit, the Farmers Union, aided by ot- unsold new 1956's is over 900,000|Ford workers, “we believe, how- 
Mayor Cobo chews and wrangles as to whether the city should ~ gohan pi? p 2origge dare, |according to Automotive News, lever, that 1956 will be a relative- 
build a’ hospital for 800 of the people with the “Golden Arm” to | ers talked to sign up with the tradeorgan here. 5 ily good year. for Fird Motor Co. 
help them with medicine, to overcome the death-dealing habit. sh ‘oe. Nal sie : 
‘ : I esi- 
Meanwhile he leaves for a three-week vacation at his $900,000 F us Scholle, State pe | 
ent, told farmers: “The ClO 
real estate holding in Tucson, Ariz, <1 etial alka tava atseanatd et Latest News, Pamphlets, Newspapers 


—_—— ia cost of living increase. reporting on 


[ Food at Reasonable Prices | ee 
pn 20th Congress, CPUSSR — 


DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS | | 
a BERENSON BOOK STORE 
| 2419 Grand River, Room 7, Detroit 


amen . mer eal 


First Branch) 2934 YEMANS 


"9 © Second Branch; 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN | 


DETROIT. — Within 24 hours 
after heavily armed 
agents were thwarted from pad- 
 Jocking the office of the Michigan 
Edition of The Worker, Wednes- 
day, March 28, 74 citizens of De- 
troit organized a Committee to De- 
fend the First Amendment and col- 


Revenue | ist 


lected $146.42 to start it off. 
Co-chairing ; the meeing called 
by Billy Allan, Michigan Edition 
editor, Carl Haessler, -secretary, 
Federated Press, and James The- 


riot, columnist from Ford Facts, 
and well known Negro trade union- 


A continuations committee of 
nine men and women from unions 
and community groups met imme- 
diately after the meeting and be- 
gan plans to reach thousands of 
Michiganders with the story of the 
Cadillac Government's moves’ to 
close down an opposition news- 
paper like the Daily Worker, The 
Worker, through unlawful and il- 


legal seizure. 


.-.*@&6 ¢ - a 


A statement denouncing the at- 
tack on the Daily Worker and the 
Communist Party written by Thom- 
as Dembrowski, editor of the Pol-. 
ish Labor Weekly, Gles Ludowy, 
and James Theriot right at the 
meeting was adopted by the 74 
citizens. | 

It was sent this last weekend 
to 84 Michigan newspapers and a 
number of prominent individuals, 
including Michigan Congressmen, 


man of 


seizure | 

fice by six armed Revenue agents 
on March 28. This statement is 
being mimeographed and widely 
distributed 


Dozens of citizens took the floor 
at the meeting called by Allan in 
the Tuller Hotel and hotly con- 
demned the invasion of both a 


Saul Wellman, acting state chair-, | 
, , pat 


‘Hey 
if 


rel 


newspaper office and the lock- 


U. §. Senators and civil weg f 


groups. ing of the office of a workers po- 


3 


Build Geneva 
pirit: Reuther 


DETROIT. — Walter Reuther, 


letter to Secretary of. State John 
Foster Dulles said that every in- 
formed American recognizes that 
peace in the age of the H-bomb 
has become a condition of survival. 
Also he wrote that the human and 
dsmocratic values can be preserved 
and extended only if we succeed 
in making peace just and lasting in 
the world. 

Reuther wrote that to build 
upon the Geneva spirit the United 
States should urge the Union of 


Soviet Socialist Republics to con-|ica’s abundance of food and shar- 
ling it with those who are hungry 


tribute to a World Fund for Peace, 
Prosperity and Progress, by ap- 
portioning a sum equal to phen wk 
cent of the gross national product 
of the United States for a period 
of 25 years. The purpose would be 
to help peoples o 


nomic resources and auing their 
standard of living, their standard ot 
health and their standard of edu- 
cation. : 

If disarmament efforts succeed, 
said Reuther, then the United 
States would express its willingness 
to share the economic savings made 
possible by a reduction in the mili- 
tary budget by contributing 50 per- 
cent of those savings to augment 


the fund provided by the two per-| 


— AR A A I 


ee — = 


titive co-existence with each of-the 


‘two social systems having an op- 
‘portunity in terms of. peacetime 
values to demonstrate its worth. 


cent gross national product ‘alloca- 


president of the UAW in a recent ton. 


Reuther wrote Dulles that the 
United States and the USSR partici- 


pating in such a proposal could 


usher in a era of peaceful compe- 


Reuther peareny that such a 
fund should be administered 


through the United Nations either 
‘through existing special agencies 
or through new agencies. 

He then called for taking Amer- 


and needy. He said this would re- 
lease the force of human solidar- 


the economically ) 
less developed nations to help them-| has to speak out against all forms) Five hundred indignant work- 
selves in developing their own eco-| of colonialism, that in many areas’ ers gathered in the 


ity, which would be a greater pow- 
er than all the H-bombs in’ our 
stockpile. 

He wrote Dulles that America 


' 


i 
' 


of the world where men struggle 
to be free, people are reins in- 
spiration and borrow slogans from 
the American Revolution. That mil- 
lions are dedicated and determined 
to give life and meaning to the 


words, “All me nare created equal,” | 


with Washington, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln as ay se 

Reuther wrote that the full im- 
plementation of the historic de- 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Cooperation with USSR 


LANSING.—Comments for deal- 
ing cooperatively and positively in 
International Relations with the 
USSR were expressed by people 
polled here by the State Journal 
on the question, “How shall we 


deal with the USSR?” 


MRS. ROBERT CAHOW 
626 Kensington Rd. 


co-operative gestures. 
eo . 
JOHN R. COOK 
1800 N. Harrison Rd. 
Kast Lansing 

“The question is too broad to be 
meaningful. Ceénerally speaking, 
however, each country must rec- 
ognize that its ideology is not the 


a 


j 
i 
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As Workers Protest 


Chrysler Layoff Hit 


DETROIT. — Continuing short) The demonstration ceased. The 
work weeks brought a showdown! workers were in agreement: let the 
at Chrysler's Los Angeles plant last! committee handle it. Any more 
| Friday. management funny business and 

After jockeying the work sched- “well all be back to see Ringis 
ule all week long, management | 9 of us. 


ment abruptly shut down on the The short work week gripe oes. 
Plymouth fine at 11:30 a.m., Fri- back several months during which 


| day, telling the workers to go home the company has followed a policy 
until Monday morning. of speedup and shutdown. Since 
early December, last, the workers 


have had only one 40-hour week. 
Two weeks ago they got in only 


‘ront end,” 
‘demanding to see Dan Ringis, 
plant manager. When he refused 
to come out, the workers started 
yelling and blowing horns on sev- 
eral hundred cars in the repair 
pits. 

The din was audible a mile from 
the plant. 


were laid off. 

During last Friday's demonstra- 
tion somebody in management got 
‘scared, thought that the workers 
were after him, personally. He call- 
-ed the sheriff and four or five car- 
loads of riot squad cops came roar- 


thre and one-half days and 900) 


- - DETROFT.—Michigan Freedom 
of the Press clubs within 48 hours 
after Revenue agents sought to 
close up the Michigan Worker of- 
fice, gathered $1,000 to aid the 
fight for a free press. . 

The money was sent to th 
Emergency Committee for a Free 
Press, Robert Dunn, treasurer, 832 
Broadway, New York 3, N.Y. A 
letter written by Billv Allan ac- 
companied the $1,000 check. The 
letter said: 

“Dear Robert Dunn: 

“Enclosed find a check for $1,- 
000 from Michigan Freedom of 
the Press clubs. We on the firing 
line here are backing up our fight 
to keep the Michigan Worker of- 
fice open with dollars. Worker 
readers took from savings, borrow- 
ed, so that a free press can con- 
tinue and a political party, the 
Communist Party shall have its 
full rights and assets returned. 

This weekend. the press builders 
and others will be bringing the 
story of the battle for a free press 
to Michiganders. | 

We feel that unless this battle 
is won, its only a short step to cles- 


After 15 minutes, when Ringis 
still failed to appear, the workers 
started a surge into the “front of-| The got a big laugh from the, 
fice.” Plant protection guards! workres as they left, peaceably 
forced the workers back. The! after the demonstration. 


demonstration got louder. _ pets 
Assistant plant manager Joe Van Death of Pitsburgh 
Communist Ends 


Hull stuck his head ont to ask: 
Deportation Try 


“What do you men want?” 
His inquiry was drowned out in 
a chorus of voices: “Fourt hours 
work,” “No more short weeks,”| PITTSBURGH. — The death of 
“Enough to raise our kids on.” _—‘| Joseph Mankin; local Cammunist, 
Van Hull sent word he was will-| has put an end to three and a half 
ing to discuss the situation with) years of relentless government. et- 
forts to get his naturalization re-| 
voked in order to deport him. His 
death occurred about the time he 


ing into the pen. shot guns, night 
sticks and all. 


plant committee—right away. 
It was then Tom Smith, chair- 


East Lansing only virtuous one. When attitudes 


man of the shop committee and 


United Auto Workers Local 230's 
was to have appeared in court 


ing union newspapers, Negro news- 


papers, national group papers, all 
opposition newspapers to the Cadil- 
lac government. : 

A committee of 100 Michigand- 
ers has been formed, named Com- 
mittee to Defend the First Amend- 
ment, that is fighting to keep the 
padlocks of the Revenue agents 
off the doors of the Michigan 
Worker and get the padlock off 
the door of the Michigan Commu- 
nist Party. We will win 


BILLY ALLAN, Editor. 


Citizens Draft 


_ “Dealing with Russia would be are polarized, there is no possibility | candidate for president of the lo-| again. 
simplified, at least, if we would of compromise. Extremists dont | ca] climbed on top of an automo-| Coming here from Lithuania, he 
begin not with the moutainous change their minds. The only solu- bile and called for silence. took out citizenship papers in 1940. 


problems on which there is such tion to conflict between them is! The company had refused until) At various times he was a union 


Rev. Hill for 


great disagreement but work from forcible subjection of one by the} now to discuss short work weeks,| organizer, an official of the Inter- 
te points of agreement such as other. Force may command respect 
similarities in culture. A positive but, so far as I know, it has never 


national Workers Order, and. had 
for years been an active member 
' of the Communist Party. 


eee 
~. 


|he pointed out. “Now they know 
how you fellows feel—maybe we 
can get somewhere,” he said. 


ee 
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attitude would help here as in any been equated with justice.” 


difficult situation. —————— 
° ° 


STEWART GALLACHER 
1520 Sherwood 
Mast Lansing 

“Just to say we don’t like the 
USSK will not eliminate the cause | 
of our present difficulties. Russia | 
is a real force in our world. We’ 
must exploit every possible means 
that could provide room for both 
of us in a peaceful world, be this 
means physical (technical prepared- 
ness) or ideological. | 

° e - 

MRS. DONALD MOORE 
1509 N, Harrison 
East Lansing 

“If world peace, the encourage- 
ment of free economic relations 
and the advancement of the less" 
developed afeas are important. 
_ goals, then we should counter any 

nation’s efforts to block the achieve- 
ment of the goals. We should, how- 
ever, be ready to i 
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respond favorably to the USSR 


Congress Race 


DETROIT. — Hartford Ave. 
Baptist Church, of which Rev. 
Charles A. Hill is pastor has help- 
ed to raise in cooperation with 


};other church groups, $1,400 in a 


recent drive to help Negro citizens 
in Mississippi. The church also has 
raised $225 to aid the bus strikers 


|in Montgomery, Ala. 


A dratt call by citizens of the 
15th Congressional District to place 
Rev. Hill in the race for Congress 
there has been underway for some 


i} time. Rev. Hill this last week ac- 


cepted the draft call. 
Rev. Hill said if eleeted that one 


fiiof the first things he would do 


would be federal pressure against 
dangerous upsurge and resistance 
led by White Citizens Councils to 
the carrying out of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court decision on segrega- 
tion, 


Freedom of Press 
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Fugene Dennis’ 
Answers to Questions 


On 20th Congress 


—See Page 5 


Montgomery Negroes Launch 
Drive for Right to Vote — 


* 
KEFAUVER VICTORY IN WISCONSIN 
SHOWS ANTI-GOP TREND 


—See Pa ee 


Will London Conference 
Produce Disarmament? 


Farm Strike Flares in Michigan 
* 


—See Page 


—See Page 


BROADMEADOW PRISON WALLS 
RING TO WORKERS’ OLD SONG 


* 
Another Year for Strike 
At Kohler’s Wisconsin Plant 


—See Page 


—See Page 


The Daily Worker Staff repossessed its premises Tuesday night, after the offices had been ille- 
gally seized and held by T-Men for eight days. The picture taken upon the return of the staff to the 
office shows managing editor Alan Max displaying page-proof of the victory edition of the paper, sur- 
rounded by staff members, L. to R.: Joseph North; film editor David Platt; Sunday news editor Rob F. 
Hall; Negro affairs editor Abner W. Berry; Charles Hendley, secretary-treasurer of . Publishers New 
Press; Harry Sacher, attorney; Roosevelt Ward; city editor Mac Gordon; Sadie Amter;.Alan Max; Paul 
Leith, Mary Morris; Sally Kantor. In the foreground can be seen the open cash drawer and the rifled 


sale, 


By LESTER RODNEY 


AT 8 P.M. Tuesday night the staff of the Daily Worker moved back 
to its offices, in time for the daily edition to print the large block head- 
line “WE'RE BACK!” for Wednesday's edition. Beneath that was a small- 


er headline “Free Press Scores Victory,’ and that was the story. A Big Business govern= » 
ment attempt to suppress a peoples paper under the guise of a tax claim had failed. The 


WE NEED YOUR HELP 
TO REPAIR DAMAGE 


THE SCENE was a New York 
subway. A reader of The Woerk- 
er was carefully perusing last 


week’s issue when a stranger ap- 
proached her and said: 


“I've been looking for that 
paper all over my neighborhood, 
and couldn’t find a copy. rll buy 
yours for a dollar.” 

The point of the story is that 
millions of Americans who may 
never have heard of our paper, 
who had only a vague idea of its 
existence, now know it a lot bet- 
ter. And. of these, there are no 
doubt some who are actively 


ASSIGNMENT, U.S.A. 


2 


St. | Louis Woman -- 1956 Model 


on. Evidently persuaded that 
the white stranger is a friend 
and the newspaper for which 
he writes is a friend, she talks. 

Her story, is, at once, an epic 
of horror.and of heroism and 
illustrates the elemental tug of 
forces that operates in all too 
many places in America, and si- 
multaneously, reveals how. the 
old is being vanquished. 

* 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
ST. LOUIS 


IT IS a Negro home, at 
night, near a poet, brood- 
ing factory and we are talk- 
ing about the way the 


metropolis carried througli 
its program that gave Negro 
children their inalienable right 
to the schools _ 

and this story @& 

came up. 

Speaking was 

a Negro wo- 

man in her 

eaily forties, 

tal, statu- 

esque, whose 

lined tace has 

a nobility and 

power you = % 
cannot forget, a 
She is visiting the household, 


MRS. MARY JONES, let us 
use that name; and her husband 
were looking for a home some 
months back and they had read 
an. advertisement that told of 
one that was available. The ad, 
she said, indicated that -the 
house would be sold to Negroes. 
They drove out to the place, 
were satisfied with the terms 
and they bought it. 
: morning she had the 
place fixed up, they carried in 
for she lives in a nearby town, some new furniture for the home 
the sole Negro family ina white and she stood outside in the 
- neighborhood, and she had a yard surveying it. Turning 
story'to tell, She isi: to a 
tell: it ‘but*the others spur het tile: stare ‘of a white neighbor 


_ whites who had ga 


.) her, (eyes: met: the ‘hos- j 


across the street. He called out 
an insult and turned away. ‘I 
knew then,” she said, “we were 


in some kind of trouble, but 


trouble has been my neighbor a 
long time. I did not forget that 
look and what he said but I 
went about my business.” 
Later that afternoon as she 
arranged the dishes in her 
kitchen she heard a babble of 
voices in the street. She went 
to the front room and peeked 
through the white curtain she 
had just hung up. “I saw what 
was happening and I took my 
sewing and went out on the 
stoop.” There she sat, her 
thimble on her finger, her needle 
in her hand, facing a gang of 
some 20 aah ipa muttering 
ered outside 
her fence pate | 
The white neighbor from 
across the street was harangu- 
ing the men but they kept look- 
ing her way and none would 
e the Jatch down and walk 


‘(Continued on Page 15). 


looking for it or would be curi- 
ous to know what it says. 

Actually, two developments 
are responsible for this wide in- 
terest. One is the world-wide 
discussion about the results of 
the 20th Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party. 

Second is the government at- 
tempt to seize our paper. Mil- 
lions saw the Daily Worker for 


Daily Worker circulation. 
_ 


A conference of New York 
Worker readers active in the cir- 
culation campaign will take 
place this Saturday noon, April 
7, at the Jefferson School audi- 
torium, 16th St. and 6th Ave., 
to pick up the circulation cam- 
paign and to work out the next 
steps in expanding. Worker and 


ey 


-yegardless of 


“I just, sat 


the first time when it was exhibit- 
ed on TV screens? Large numbers 
were indignant at the seizure, 
their _ political 
views, and some made active 
protest. 

All this we say in order to call 
attention to the opportunity and 
the need to step up our circula- 
tion activities in the.atmosphere 
of victory against another, and 
major, effort at suppression, — 

Let's gé@@the final stage of our 
circulation @ampaign into high 
gear again. 

Let’s get bundles of — papers 
for sale or distributiow at: shop 
gates, for sale in workingclass 
areas. : 

The seizure cost us about 


$10,000 in money we had to pay 


out, in seizure of our. bank ac- 
count, repairs, loss of income for 
a week. We need to ‘make up 


fast, and ask our readers to come — 


to our aid at once. The Emerg- 
ency Committee for a Free Press 
has set up shop at 832 Broad- 


way, 9th floor, for receipt of 


funds: to aid the paper, Robert , 
~ 'W. Dunn is treasurer, ile 


a "We 
A aA 
5 P| 


i 


Treasury Department miscaleulated the strength of the free press tradition in the land. 


As the staff itself, under diffi- 
culties, managed to continue the 
paper, public opinion from coast — 
to coast had swung into action, 
with many newspapers, includ- 
ing those of. labor, speaking out 
for the right of dissenting opin- 
ion to be heard, (See oclitorial 
page 4) 

Alter an eight day occupa- 
tion, the paper put up a bond 
of $5,000 as the agreed value 
of the office equipment pend- 
ing determination of the tax 
claim, and the T-Men moved 


out, 
* 


THE SETTLEMENT § was 
reached as attorneys for The 
Worker and the Communist Par- 
ty argued in Federal Court be- ~ 
fore Judge Edmiind L. Palmieri 
for a snow cause order issued 
to Donald C, Moysey, district 
tax chief, characterizing the sci- 
zure as “a lawless and unconsti- 
tutional violation.” 


The government, after seven 
days of control of The Worker 
othices, claimed it had not fin- 
ished its assessment of value, 
which newsmen who saw the of- 
fice well knew could be done 
in an hour, 

3 * . 

AS the staff took possession 
of its offices ‘Tuesday night, edi- 
tor-in-chief John Gates told re- 
porters American public opinion 
had frustrated “eight days of 
lawlessness.” 

“Freedom of be press and 
fiee political assotiations have 
wou. a big victory,” he declar- 
ed, “The original intent of the 
government to close down the 
Daily Worker: and cripple the 
Communist Party under the 
guise of phony unpaid taxes has 
met with a resounding defeat. 
We are happy to be back and 
happier that the Bill of Rights 
has been vindicated.” | 3 

‘The editor warned, however, . 
that “We are not yet out of the 
woods, We expect that the gov- 
ernment will continue its , 
assment of the Daily Worker 
and =the. Communist Party 


ant (Contin bee Page 12) 
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Montgomery Negroes Launch 
Drive for Right to Vote 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


THE NEGROES of Montgomery have joined to their 
walking protest against jimcrow busses a drive for enough 
votes to win a seat in the U.S, Congress. Rep. Charles C. 
Diggs (D-Mich) last Sunday help- #j cok 
ed spur the Montgomery vote | . 
campaign in a Mass meeting held 
in the Colored First Baptist 
Church, whose pastor, the Rev. 
Ralph D. Abernathy, is a leader 
of the bus protest movement and 
the drive to get Negroes to qualify 
as voters, Rep. Diggs described 
conditions which 10,000 Negro 
voters could bring about, declar- 
Mg: 

“Our children can go to bed at 
- night and dream realistically that 
‘ someone like the Rev. Mr. King 
can be a Congressman from the 
state of Alabama,” 

The reference was to the Rev. 
Murtin ‘Luther King, the 27-year- 
old minister who was convicted 
on a “conspiracy” charge as Jead- 
er of the bus protest movement, 


REP, DIGGS’ words met head- 
on the white supremacist position 
reiterated editorially by the Mont- 


In the 2nd C.D, Montgomery 
County has 120,000, or roughly 
a third, of the 370,000 population 
gomery Advertiser to the effect|of the district The present repre- 
that “the white man holds all the/ sentative of the district in Con- 
offices of government machinery \gress, George MclInvale Grant, of 
~and—“There will be white rule /roy, was elected with fewer than 
for as far as ‘the eye can see,” 20,000 votes, reflecting the wide- 
(12/18/55), Ispread and enforced absence of 

The spirit of Alabama Negroes,' Negroes from the polls. 
as shown in their determined pas-| * 
sive resistance to the practice of} REP. DIGGS must have had 
reserving 10 seats for white pas-|these figures in mind when he 
sengers on buses and forcing Ne-|mentioned the possibility of send- 
gro passengers to stand even when ing a Negro to Congress from A\- 
seats are empty, favors Rep, Diggs|abama. But the Alabama White 
tentative prediction. He is also!Citizens’ Council have announced 
favored by the population and yot-|other intentions. State Sen. Sam 
ing figures for Montgomery Coun-|Engelhardt, WCC state director, 
ty and the other counties which has said that his group is mobiliz- 
make up Alabama’s Second Con-|ing to “elect officials to public of- 
gressional District. fice who will support segregation 

Under present conditions no/at all levels.” And there has been 
more than 8,000 votes are cast in 
elections in Montgomery County; 
and there is a Negro voting poten- 
tial in the county of more than) was scheduled for this issue will 


~ 
Your Money and Your Life, 
the columns on economics which 


put the matter this way editorially: 
groes comprising roughly one-half,| 


1956 


oo 


boycott by 
Negroes demanding a just or 
arrangement and the hirin 
Negro drivers. The Stockton 
a. of National 
Lines said it would accept ap- 
plications from Negro job ap- 
plicants in the future. The local 
action was inspired by that in 


, Montgomery. ge 


talk of taking measures to keep 
the Negro vote down. The Mont- 
omery Advertiser, “warning” the 
anniae ‘to stop the bus protest, 


“Does any Negro leader doubt 
that the resistance to the registra- 
tion of Negro voting has been in- 
creased?” 

But judging from the crowded 
and enthusiastic meeting addressed 
by Rep, Diggs, and from the suc- 
cess of the NAACP campaign for 
5,000 new members in Montgom- 
ery (nearly 2,000, twice the old 


jeratic nomination for the Presidency and with 


tKeef's Vote Shows 


Trend Against GOP 


SEN. ESTES KEFAUVER emerged from the Wiscone 
sin primary on Tuesday with another 28 votes for the Demo- 


confirmation that the Republican 
Party has no first mortgage on the 
White House. 

For while the vote for President 
Eisenhower's renomination  ex- 
ceeded the Kefauver vote by about 
five to four in early returns, the 
GOP margin was far smaller than 
in 1952. In that year the Repub- 
licans won with 75 percent of the 
vote and Eisenhower defeated 


_|Stevenson by 69 percent to $1 


percent, 

The basic moral of the day’s 
voting, therefore, was that the 
trend against the GOP-Big Busi- 
ness administration already indi- 
cated in the 1954 C 

elections and more recently in 
the Minnesota primary was cOn- 


tinuing. 
This was especially noticeable 


in rural areas. In rural precincts in 
382 counties, Kefauver got a larger 
vote than Eisenhower. In precincts 
in 22 other rural counties, Ike got 
the larger vote, But in 1952 lke 
carried all but one of these 54 
orecincets. In the past these areas 
08 voted § aa Republican, 
BUT the farm vote isn’t suffi- 
cient to guarantee a Democratic 
victory, neither in Wiscensin nor 
in the nation, without the labor 


Fei 
KEFAUVER 


didates who aye counting on the 
labor vote cannot afford to be com- 
plagent, unless they sharpen up 
their own stand on peace and civ- 


il rights. 

A SIGNIFICANT fapect of the 
‘Wisconsin vote was that in the 
Milwaukee municipal election, So- 
cialist Mayor Frank Zeidler, run- 
ning with Democratic support for 


membership is reported signed up 
at this writing), the Montgomery 
Negroes are determined to resist 
the resisters to Negro voting. 

* 

THERE IS a suit in federal 
court to test the local bus segrega- 
tion, but the danger posed by the 
WCC to the right to vote is a mat- 
ter for the federal government to 
protect, For the Montgomery Ne-| 
groes are presumably protected 
in their right to vote in the May 1 
primary elections by a 1944 Su- 
preme Court decision. 

Is Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell ready now to say that 12 


' 


| hower 


reelection, defeated Alderman Mil- 
ton J. McGuire. McGuire's sup- 
porters had attacked Zeidler for 
cal commentators attributed this} anti-segregation policies which 
to a partial shift in the labor and they said were encouraging a flow 
Negro vote from the Democratic! of Negroes from the South into 
to the GOP column, Milwaukee. But Milwaukee voters 

It was suggested that the Dem-/rejected this Negro-baiting cam- 
ocratic record on civil rights inj paign. | | 
Congress, although no worse than} The decline of McCarthyite in- 
the Republicans’, was sufficiently, fluence in the state was indicated 
bad to turn Negro voters away|in the small vote given for John 
from the Democratic ticket. And|B. Chapple, who ran _ against 
on the peace question, no Demo-| Eisenhower and attacked the Pres- 
crat as yet has identified himself, ident’s foreign policy from a Me- 
with the promise of Geneva as/Carthyite position. He appeared to 
Eisenhower has. Thus, while the!be getting one vote for every 


and pro-peace vote. And Eisen- 
did surprisingly well in 
Milwaukee and other cities. Lo- 


years is enough time for Alabama! 
to adjust to a basic concept of 


20,000, The entire population of i alleen dened 
the county is 120,000 with Ne-'\ © . 
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Farm Strike Flares in Mich. 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
A series of strikebreaking moves against a section of 


ing higher prices for milk has forced them to curtail picketing activities. Court orders by 
federal, state and county judges has hampered the farmers picketing for a minimum 


raise to $5.50 a hundredweight. 
At present they get around $4.50. 

The picketing farmers are part 
of the Fair Share Bargaining As- 
sociation, a break-off movement 
fiom the Michigan Milk Products 
Association, 

Alter the striké started the 
MMPA announced it had “won” 
a price of $5 a hundredweight 
for milk, The FSBA spc * esmen re- 
fused to accept this and pressed 
for at least $5.50, 

It was then that police, injunc- 
tions, and strikebreakers were 
launched against the ~ picketing 
dairy farmers, On Tuesday they 
announced they were calling off 
the picketing, 

President of the Fair Share Bar- 
Baling Association is Homer Mur- 
tin, who was a president of the 
United Auto Workers in its early 
days. Charges have been made 
that the MMPA is a front for Bor- 
den’s and National Dairies. The 
MMPA fought against any in- 
crease until hundreds of farmers 
took to picketing. 

Charles Lockwood, head of the more than 50 cents an hour, they 
Greater Detroit Consumers Group,' declare. The get 6 cents a quart 
is demanding that no milk price|for their milk and the monopolies 


FAR 


ae 
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Sam Bailo, director of the milk strike 
ers from truck, 


‘Michigan CIO has pledged labor's 


American democracv? 


Democrats may draw some hopejtwenty going to Ike. | 
from Wisconsin, so also may. fhe Meanwhile Kefauver campaign- 


Republicans. And Democratic can- (Continued on Page 13) 


DETROIT. 
Michigan dairy farmers seek- 


, speaks to striking farm- 


support to the farmers but has 
stated that he cannot call on milk 


THE WEEK IN LABOR AFFAIRS | 


® Mine Leaders Freed 
° Minimum Wage Rally 


NINE LEADERS of striking 
Local 107, United Electrical 
Workers Union (ind) were ac- 
quitted of 53 charges and 71 
counts of inciting to riot and as- 
sault and battery. The case grew 
out of a picketline incident at 
the strikebound Westinghouse 
turbine plant in Essington, Pa, 
last December. The 6,000 UE 
workers are still out over com- 
pany efforts to reduce wages 
20:5 -precent in converting from 
incentive to hourly-paid day work, 
(See Art Shield’s story, page 3). 

+ | 


“THE WHEELS are in mo- 
tion” for the “greatest mobiliza- 
tion” in the nation’s capitol b 
any union, says the Retail, 
Wholesale & Dept. Store Un- 
ion, It is preparing for its Min- 
imum Wage Mobilization to be 
held Wednesday, May 2, Aim 
is to win from this session of 
Congress coverage for retail 
workers now left out in the cold 
by federal law. 

} * 

AIRCRAFT settlements now 
include Lockheed and_ Solar, 
both on the West Coast, and 
two Fairchild plants on Long Is- 
land, N.Y. Still on strike are the 


THE U.S, Labor Department 
reports an increase in on-the-job 
injuries for 1955. Some 14,200 
workers died as a result of work 
accidents, about 76,800 work- 
ers suffered permanent injuries 
and an additional 1,839,000 
were hurt. 

* 

SAN .FRANCISCO carmen 
and bus operators, organized in * 
the Transport Workers Union, 
may strike for the five - day 
week, TWU is demanding pub- 
lic hearings on the issue. 

® >» 

THE SWITCHMEN’S Union 
is demanding a general 25 per- 
cent wage increase and penalty 
payments for work on holidays. 
Conferences with the railroads 
will start il. 


increase be passed onto consumers 
by the creameries who, Lockwood 
says, are controlled by Borden and 
National Dairies, 

Farmers on a score of highways 
who were engaged in stopping 
trucks told newsmen that they are 
being forced to sell their cows. 
Even working from 8 a.m. to..8 


drivers not to cross farmers’ picket 
lines because of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and contracts. 

Mayor Albert E. Cobo has used 
Detroit cops to escort strikebreak- 
ers driving milk trucks. 

Seldom since the days of the 
“penny” ‘sales has there been such 


through their creameries sell it to 
consumers for 22 cents a quart. 
Three years ago farmers were 
getting $3.50 and in such cases $4 
a hundredweight and milk was 
selling for 18 cents a quart. Most 
milk arid dairy farmers picketing 
on the highways said that they got 


12,000 machinists at Republic 
Aviation on L.I, IAM negotia- 
tions continue with Douglas, 


Rohr and other companies. On 
Long Island, a United Auto 


Workers local called a protest 
walkout against Fairch Air- 
craft’s engine division over fir- 


p.in. 17-houy. gay, they capt) make 


no increase in the. last three years. 
|; Gus _Scholle, president. of the 


militancy im xs and their! 
wives and. families, «|: -; :,: 


Pe. 


‘a es ait , 


rt sometime in Apr 
AFL-CIO head Geox . Meee 
ny gt an expose of the Na- 
tional w Relations Board of 
Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore) and 
endorsed his call for a Senate 
probe of the anti-labor body, . 
Meany said this confirms “the 


gritigism jt 


ay § workers over grievance a ts, ' 


~ 
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wriem Tenants Will Demand 
City Hall Drop AH Project 


By ROOSEVELT WARD, JR. 


Harlem tenants and businessmen on the site of the projected Alexander Hamilton 
project, will stage a mass delegation to City Hall demanding that authorities 
d at a mass meeting last week. Speakers at 


city winag | 
reconsider 

the meeting assailed the “sneak 
apmevel given by the Board 
of, Estimate to the project which 
stretches from 140. Street to 
144 St., between 7th and 8th 
Avenues, without hearing their 
Views. They rapped the project as 
a “callous” move “throwing thou- 
sands of people not eligibile for 
city housing out on the street, and 
killing Negro businessmen who 
_ cannot relocate in other areas.” 


They urged the city to “stop 
using Harlem as a guinea pig” in’ 
its slum clearance program and re-| 


claim Godfrey Nurse and North 
Harlem Estates Title 1 building 
_gites where construction has not 
begun on land already. cleared. 
They also called for construction 
of projects on vacant land in other 
Boroughs which would help ease 
the ovecrowded housing -conditon 
in Harlem instead of tightening 
the Chetto by tearingdown Harlem 
and lessening apartment space. 


The meeting became heated 
when Monsignor Cornelius Drew, 
whose church on the site will re- 
main under new construction, urged 
the audience to support the new 
project, Drew, also a member ol 
the District Planning Board, a city 
agency on housing, dismissed re- 
location fears of tenants and busi- 
nessmen on the site, stating that 
“someone has to get hurt .if pro- 
gress is to be made.” | 

The audience strongly rejected 
this view saying, “we are the some- 
ones to get hurt.” They sharply 
questioned Drew on his role in 
fighting for approval of the project 
at the Board of Estimates hearing 
which saw such groups as the Ur- 
ban League, NAACP and numerous 
tenants organizations oppose the 
project. | 

They became particularly arous- 
ed when Monsignor Drew pointed 
to the rise of White Citizens Coun- 
cils in the South and suggested 
those attending to “not form Negro 
Citizens Councils in the North.” 
Speakers angrily criticized this 
analogy and said, “by no stretch 
of the imagination” could their 
unified democratic action be com- 
pared with the unlawful formation 
of notorious White Citizens Coun- 
cils. They would not be deterred 
by such “offensive” comparisons 
from raising their just demands, 


was added. 
| * 


A FEW DAYS following the 
PrTTTITITIVITI LLL iittl 


We Will Be Heard 


For Freedom of the Press 
Lasting Peace—Democracy 
Labor’s Economic Demands 
Full Citizenship for Negroes 


~~ MAY DAY 1956 
Planning 


Conference 


CENTRAL PLAZA 
2nd Ave. & 7th St. 


‘MONDAY, APRIL 9 


7:30 P.M. to 10 P.M, 


This is a working conference 

Elect your delegates— 

Trade Union, Community or 
Church Groups 

Observers Welcome 


Speaker: HOWARD FAST 


Entertainment 


Fee for Delegates and 
Registraiton servers $1 


. Prov. United Citizens 
Sen. 905 May Day 1956. 


Empire, Tel: fY Sas “i 


Sirti, srr 


Hotel 


uilding the project, it was decide 


‘been victimized by the bulldozer, 


macenoenecgnenerecsreres | 


wo 
< house and one day her erie 3 
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tenants meeting, Councilman relay housing developments,” he 
added, 


Brown announced that a public 
hearing will be held in Harlem, 
April 13 at PS 139, 140 St. be- 
tween Lenox and Seventh, to en- 
able tenants to express their views, 
on the severe problems resulting 
from the vast Harlem construction 
program. 

Brown, co-chairman of the City 


hearing, charged that “the reloca- 


tion of tenants in the Harlem area conceived and planned at the ex- 
has caused more misery, pain and, pense only of the tenants who liv. 
injuries than in any other sectioned there or who still live there. 


of the city.” 


“Thousands of Harlemites, have|ly for housing, but I am for hous- 
ing built with some sensible plan 
that would protect the tenants in- 
stead of victimizing them.” 


method of relocation and the poor- 
ly planned way of building r:an- 


“where thousands of families have 
been uprooted in a miserable wa 


Brown said he has been “reliably 


Council Committee to Investigate|informed that no houses will be 
the Treatment and Relocation of built” on either of these sites. “This 
tenants which will conduct the will prove,” he declared, “that the 


Pointing to the Godfrey Nurse, 
North Harlem Estates and Man- 
hattantown, Title I developments 


by get-rich-quick landlords,” 


three developments were poorly 


Brown stated that he was “certain- 


en mR a 


eye Ore Me. —~ o-7e> 


ST. LOUIS WOMAN-1956 


(Continued from Page 1) 


there sewing in the sun and 
every once in a while I would 
look up and stare right back at 


them.” The contest of wills went 
on for the best part of an hour 
until one man left the crowd, 
then another, and then they dis- 
persed. 

- 


THAT NIGHT when her hus- 
band returned from work and 
they were talking in the parlor, 
they heard the crack of a gun 
and her husband pulled her away 
from the window. Then another 
shot, and a third. “My husband 
had his gun from World War 
II and we put out the lights. He 
stood by the curtain to see 
where the shots.came from and 
he returned the fire.” After his 
shot there was no other. 


“My husband remembered a 
young man at the plant who 
talked to him about things like 
these and he called him up.” In- 
side ten minutes a carload of 
this man and his friends, colored 
and white, pulled up. “They came 
in the house and they bedded 
down on the hard floor for the 
night. Next day some of them 
stayed; next day and the day 
after. We had them for three 
weeks and by that time those 
fellows in the neighborhood fig- 
,ured theyd had enough. We 
stayed on and we're staying on.” 


* 


SEVERAL Negroes had enter- 
ed the room as she spoke and 
they stood listening. One shook 
his head when she finished. No, 
he would not live there, he said 
emphatically, not with that kind 
of crowd,around and the St. 
Louis woman smiled, a kind of 
sad, yet triumphant smile. She 
was staying, she said. She and 
her husband had talked this over 
and had determined their course. 
They liked the house, they own- 
ed it, and by God nobody like 
that man from across the street 
would put them out. She had 
seen enough, she said, to decide 
that you don't get-any place by 
running. 

“We are not rabbits,” she said, 
“to run when the hound-dog 


barks.” 
She had decided that when 


she was a little girl up from a 
town near Hattiesburg, Miss., 
and she resumed her story, an 
all-too-familiar story, the kind 
I have heard from all-too-many 
folk from the South, and it is 
that story, she said, that decided 


her mind. 


“It was when I had just fin- 
ished schooling and had gone to 
in this white woman’s 


_ things go.” 7 
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hear the news.” They were build- 
ing a gallows in the public 
square to hang a Negro, 

“I ran out in the street and 
went down to the public square. 
There the gallows stood, I could 


hear the hammer knocking two 
blocks away. Everywhere you 
looked you saw the white peo- 
ple, heads out of windows, 
standing on the tops of cars, as 
far as you could see. Then the 
noose was ready. The Negro was. 
brought up the stairs to the gal- 
low and é stood there, on a 
block, his hands tied behind him 
and he stood on that little block. 
It was-so quiet on the street 
you could hear a dog bark five 
miles away. And then, for some 
reason I don't know, the sheriff 
said he wasn't going to kick that 
block. He wasn’t paid for it and 
he wasn't going to do it. And 
there they were, the Negro man, 
the sheriff standing at his side, 
a couple of other white men on 
the scaftold and everybody wait- 
ing. It got so you couldn't 
breathe and I remember that 
black man’s face to this day. 
And then somebody down in the 
crowd yelled out, ‘Give me a dol- 
Jar and I'll kick that damn block.’ 
I looked at him and I remember 
his face too. He had a chaw of 
tobacco in his mouth and he 
shifted it and he said ‘Give me 
that dollar.” Some whites yelled 
here's a dollar and they waved 
it at him and he took it and 
went up on the scaffold and he 


kicked that block.” Movie: Red Shoes (7) Part Two. 


* 


SHE HAD seen that and the 
way she told it, quietly, her face 
unmoved save for the occasional 
blaze in her eye, you knew that 
this story had much to do with 
her determination to stay in her 
home. | 


No, she did not want to die 
any more than you do, she said, 
but she is staying, even though, 
she said, “I’m no fool about all 
this. I don’t stand in front of that: 
window facing across the street.” 
Nor does she walk out into her 
yard at night. 

The woman said it’s quieted 
down now and she did not be- 
lieve there would be trouble and 
one of the men said maybe, but 
he had his fingers crossed. 


As a matter of fact, she smiled, 
her car had stalled on the street 
a week or so ago, in front of the 
house, and the same white man 
across the road had come out 
and asked if there was anything 
he could do to help. “I let him 
help,” she said, “That's the way 


This is one of stories I hear 
on my midwest trip and it goes 
to the core of the emerging 
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Rin Tin Tin (7) 5:30 


Jackie Gleason In The Honey- 


Perry Como Show (4) 8 
Stage Show (2) 8:30 
Ford Star Jubilee—Orson Welles, 


r 


George 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
Movie: Senator was Indiscreet with 


Gospel Train (13) 9:15 a.m. 
Children’s Heur (4) 10:30 
Charity Bailey Show Cancelled by 


Camera Three—education (2) 11:30: 
Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon. Visit 


Governor Harriman (4) 12:45 
HMS Pinafore by Gilbert & Sul- 
Adventure (2) 2:30. Musem o 


Zoo. Parade (4) 3:30 
Movie: Night Train (5) 3:30. Anti- 


Front Row Center (2) 4. Instant 
Opera Theatre—World Premiere of 


College Press Conference (7) 4:30; 
Masters Golf Tournament (2) 5 
Telephone Time (2) 6. The Golden 


You Are There (2) 6:30. Recovery 
Meet the Press (4) 6 


Lassie (2) 7 
You Asked For It (7) 7 


Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8 
Trio—James Mason Readings (5) 


Wish he'd read my favorite—The 
WETU Sees Time 


Ripe for World 
Labor Unity 


Federation of Trade Unions, open- 


Movie 
TV 
Saturday, April 7 
On the Carousel (2) 8:80 a.m. 
Junior Town Meeting (13) Noon | 
Movie: Champagne for Caesar (9) 
1, With Ronald Colman. 


Champtonship Bowling (4) 2 


Movie: Gung Ho (2) 3. 
Masters Golf Tournament (2) 5 


Princeton ‘5@—Education (4) 6 

Lucille Ball Show (2) 6:30 

Count of Monte Cristo (5) 7, Half- 
hour show 

Big Surprise—Quiz (4) 7:30 


mooners (2) 8, Kramden vs. 
Treasury Dept. on Unreported 


Earnings. That’s what it says 
here, 


Betty Grable, Kennan Wynn in 
20th Century—Charles MacAr- 
thur-Ben Hecht comedy. (2) 
9:30. Come join me on this! 
Texaco Star Theatre—Jimmy Du- 
rante (4) 9:30 
obel (4) 10 


Guide 


Shooting of Dan McGrew. | 
Judy Garland Show (2) anil 
‘Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30. Maybe 
) aw. will be* good). 
bat hallenge (premiere) (2) 


‘What’s My Line (2) 10:30 
Movie: Movie Craz 1932— are 
old Lloyd (2) Ils 


RADIO 
Saturday, April 7 


|Gunsmoke, WCBS 12:30 Noon 
Sym 10nies for Youth, WOR |] 
Exhibition Baseball: Dodgers vs, 
Milwaukee, WMGM 1:95 
Metropolitan Opera — Mozart’s 
— e ~ Figaro with Vic. 
r e Los A 
{SP WABC 9 ngeles, Cesare 
aster Golf Tour., WCBS 2:15 
Exhibit Baseball: Giants.¢ - 
land, WMCA 2:25 ea 


me Pickens Show, WRCA 6:35 
asin Street Jazz, WCBS 9:30 
Okla. City Symphony, WOR 10 
Phila, Orchestra, WCBS 10:05 


RADIO 
Sunday, April 8 
Masters Golf Toma WCBS 12:05 


Woolworth Hour, WCBS 1. Hazel 
Scott, Janet Blair, Others 


Wm Powell (7) 10:30. A howl 
of good moviel 


Movie: Its A Wonderful Life (2) 


11:15 
TV 
Sunday, April 8 


NBC. If you agree that this 
constructive show for children 
deserves a better break, tell it 
to NBC TV 


breeding and training farm for 
horses. 
livan (5) 1:30 Puppet group. 


Natural History series 


Nazi thriller 


of Truth with Paul Kelly, Kevin 
McCarthy, Angela Lansbury 


Norman dello Joio's new opera, 
The Trial at Rouen (4) 4 


Junkman 


of Mona Lisa. Didnt Know It 
Was Stolen! 


Jack Benny (2) 7:30 


| 
Shoes were not meant to be 
worn one at a time. 


8 


PRAGUE. — The World 


ing its new headquarters here, 
has issued a new appeal for in- 
ternational trade union unity. 
“The idea of unity among work-| 
ing people and the international | 
trade union movement has never. 
been so topical as mow,” said the 
WFTU’s May Day manifesto. | 
The call followed the WFTUs 
recent direct-appeal to the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions for restoration of 
world labor unity. : 


Carousel, Roxy 

f| Serenade, Radio City 
Lad 
Dar 


| Letters From My Windmill, Art 


Exhib Baseball: Giants. 1, 
Wns ni s-Cleveland, 
N. Y. Philharmonica—Rudolf Fir- 
later te 
x aseball: ers-Mi + 
kee, WMGM 295 ° sees 
Masters Golf Tour., WCBS 5:30 
Gunsmoke, WCBS 6:30 
Edgar Bergen Hour, WCBS 7:05 


America's Town Meeting, WABC 


8. Have Mass essures In- 
vaded the Campus WABC 8 
Our Miss Brooks, WCBS 8-05 
MOVIES 
Richard the Third, Bijou 
Romeo and Juliet, Paris 


Oklahoma, Rivoli 
Disney's Fantasia (revival) Trans- 


lux Normandie 


(revival) 55th 


Citizen Kane St. 


Killers, Sutton 
River, World 


Rashomon and Red Inn, 72nd St, 
Playhouse 
Night My Number Came Up’ and 


Laughter in Paradise, Apollo 
42nd St. 


Diabolique, Fine Arts 


My Fair Lady, Hellinger 

City Opera, City Center 

Inherit the Wind, Nationa] 

Damn Yankees, 46th St. 

Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 

The Lark, Longacre 

Month in the Country, Phoenix 

Ponder Heart, Music Box 

Private Lief of Master Race, Open 
Stage ne 

Romeo and Juliet, Jan Hus Audi- 
torium 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys 

Uncle Vanya, 4th St. Theatre 


‘Classified Ads | 


—— 


FOR SALE 

ADMIRAL 21 in. TV 1956 Model. Orgin- 

ally £219.05. SPEC. $135. (17 in. only 

$109.95), Standard Brand Dist., 145 

Pourth Ave. (13th & 14th Sts.) One 
hour free parking or two tokens. 


PAINTING 


JOB WELL DONE; painting contractor: 
Jack Rosen. GI 8-7601. 


' MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends. Budget 
Movers. CH 3-3786. 


MOVING, storage, long distance, experi- 
enced piano movers. Wendell, JB 6-8000. 
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Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 


Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N. ¥. 


Sales ® Installation @ Service 
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WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


1410 WASHINGTON AVE, 
Cor. 170th St., Bronx 56, N.Y. 


Tel, JErome 7.6042 
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_ [It Seems To Me 


By MARTHA STONE es 


As deeply as I am able, I want to express my indignation and | 


shock at the Jurid personal slanders about my family and me that 
have appeared in some newspapers since the recent “thought con- 
trol” Smith Act trial in Connecticut. 

[ am state chairman of the Communist Party; my husband is an 
active trade unionist of long standing. Our record in behalf of the 
labor movement is well known, even to those who differ with our 
political beliefs. It’s bad enough when an American is threatened 
with imprisonment tor dissident political thinking; but must news- 
papers lend themselves to cynical incitations against a family? 

My husband and I feel it is all the more necessary to set the 
record straight, since this shocking “heartless mother’ label was 
worked up * Mr. Brownell’s office in retaliation against steps we 
found it necessary to take to preserve our family from harassment 
and lurt by the Attorney Ceneral’s own agents. Here are the facts: 
During the depth of the McCarthy smog, federal agents fol- 

my every tootstep, placing in jeopardy many people in the 
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. 4 JNE ASTER AND SON 


levi-sa.g aad labor movement. They offered me “personal security” 
ia return for Communist Party membership lists and names of per- 
soval associates. But I refused to become an informer, the word 
itselt being repulsive to every decent American. 

I'BI testimony at the Connecticut trial admitted that during 
1950 and ‘51, Federal agents set up no less than 47 extensive har- 
assment operations against me—some involving more than six agents, 
cars and the use of binoculars both around our nome and the homes 
of neighbors and friends. Our boy Stevie was “tailed” at play and 
to and from school as part of this mounting pressure. 

An additional ted for our family was that, as McCarthyism 

made its temporary inroads into American democracy, there were 
increasing. numbers of headline-hunting “conspiracy” -arrests. under 
the Smith Act. Scores of Communist leaders, some of them husband 
and wife, were arrested under this repressive act. The Attorney 
General and the FBI certainly showed no concern for‘ the children 
of such couples in their endeavors to spread McCarthyism. 
. We were therefore confronted with a hard choice—either to run 
the risk of my son seeing.me physically torn from him by arrest 
tor my views, or arranging our personal family life so that we could 
get together under conditions where we were free from FBI sur- 
veillance, and in this way my son would not be subjected to the 
terrible experience of a visit to his mother behind prison bars. 
I committed no crime. I was not under indictment at that time. 
Since when does any family have. to get permission from the FBI 
to arrange their private affairs? 

Brownell and the Department of Justice referred to my absence 
at the funeral of my father in 1951 as an example of my callousness. 
Yet the FBI had two cars of agents ride up and down the fimeral 
procession peering into the cars of mourners. My husband and I, 
anticipating this, decided it would impose even great hardship on 
my mother and the rest of the family were | to ‘risk having. the 
funeral broken up by an arrest, They even stooped to spreading 
a completely false story that my boy Stevie had been injured, 

As yon sec, it was not an easy choice we were forced to make 
during that strange period. I am glad many American families never 
had to make it, because McCarthyism was set back before it could 
run its full course. But by doing as we did we were able to maintain 
our family, and have at least some normal family get-togethers free 
ot hounding by Mr. Brownell’s agents, , | 

Our neighbors, both in Newark and Paterson, regardless of 
their political beliefs, never approved of this hounding. I am thank- 
ful that their warm, human understanding helped make possible 
our boy's adjustment as a normal child, accepted by his school 


mates, During that time, he did well at school and was even elected. 


wie '--9 of his Large . | 
1¢ jury verdict in the “trial of the books” in Connecticut which 
resulted in the acquittal of one defendant and a “hung jury” on 
another defendant reveals that it is becoming more difficult to ut 
over these frameups. My conviction is being appealed to the higher 
conte We are confident of growing support among the people for 
reversal, 

As a spokesman for the New Jersey Communist Party, I have 
peace, Democracy)’ seéurity and 
These views were expressed. in a oulilinciinenete ‘There 
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MARTHA STONE ‘GUILTY’, ONE FREEDINCONN. 
| guilty 


Martha Stone Asher, state chair-;agree on another. _ not found ia 
man ‘of the N.J. Communist Party,|° No: date for sentencing was wel The defendants also praised the 


ogether with five co-defendants,|and Mrs. Asher and the others|defense lawyers for the outstanding _ 
wa convicted last week by a jury|were continued on bail. The de-jjob they did. Six of the eight law- 
in the latest Smith Act frameup.|fendants announced. they would! yers were ‘court: appoi ted. Mrs. 
One of the defendants was found}appeal. All hailed the — break) Asher said: “We highly commend - 
not guilty and the jury could not'through ‘on the two defendants/our attorneys for accepting a most 


Jersey CP Offices 


profession.” 

Although six of the eight de- 
fendants were convicted, the ac- 
quittal of one, and a hung jury 
on another, was seen as a further 
lifting of the McCarthyite smog 
that has obscured civil liberties in 


—Cops Oust Nusser 


ce action. Meanwhile, the Revenuers'rights of the. Nowe people—with 


Padlocked by T-Men 


our country for so long. It is be- 
coming increasingly Tifficult for 
the Justice Department to put over 
its Smith Act frameups. 


the Justice De- 


—— 


munist Party offices in Newark’ ful. 

seize the Daily Worker, and other| “Newspaper editorials in Jersey| SEIZURES 
CP offices in the country. papers generally questioned the 

Nusser, Public Relations Director people are wondering why action Daily Worker offices, and the pad- 

of the Jersey CP, to leave, Nusser,is taken to silence a political party, locking of Communist Party head- 

Trenton Times, among other pa- 

pers, all expressed doubts as to 

. ee (Ct Confab in May w wihgh ure tahes an od 

usser Calie @ pa oC In | @ | vance a yl posi i- 

the Party headquarters a “Gestapo With Congressmen torially, was the. most outspoken. 

many under Hitler than in the free plans. for its annual legislative’ calle ) 

United States in 1956," Nusser, breakfast conference with the New aging and perhaps just plain stu- 

to anyone, and no bill has ever Washington, D.C. Tentative date, dure. “It would be difficult if not 

been presented to us.” ifor the conference this year has impossible to find a tax litigation 

capital in an election year out of}; Congressional delegation to dis-| tap They (the raids have gen- 

a non-existent ‘Communist men- cuss the status of labor, civil erated some unwarranted sympa- 

who are sincerely alarmed over 

the implications of the action. The 

The New Jersey tour of Senator Jerseyans interested in maintain- = the issue of Communism it- 

Senators appearance here is un- ing to the issues raised by the te it a ha gg le 


this week. Pretext for the illegal] “The people are getting pretty 
When H. W. Tachirf, Internal taking over of Party offices and the’ “Jersey newspapers last week 
refused. Instead he called ‘the while at the same time the lawless quarters under the pretext of de- 
called the Newark police. Three! absolute refusal o 
the wisdom of the move. 
like action, more in keeping with, NEWARK. — The New Jersey In the lead editorial the day after 
labeled the tax claim “a phony,’|Jersey Congressional delegation.| pid.” 
According to Nusser the real been set for May 2. ‘since the days of George III that 
ace,’ and the Administration’s at- rights, and other measures of in- thy for the Commies on the part 
raids also open some very import- 
ture, but having nothing to do 
Estes Kefauver has livened up what ing peace. The editorial concluded: “. ... it 
for the interest in the Tennessee the primaries, are reported respond- take such precipitate —_ action, 
doubtedly because of his more Senator. The peace, Negro rights, responsibility to inform his super- 
Kefauver’s opposition to the Ei: | position, teenie the ianduna eT ough not as outspoken as the 
victory in Minnesota. At the same the machine politicians and make it | 
growing because of his stand on} The Democratic presidential can- RE D FI 
PRESS DRIVE! 
candidacy, And his call to Eisen-'ing the states farm area. Last 
ing of Young Democrats, for an ers in Lakewood, and on April ‘y {tion became the first area to reach 
Union has stirred thousands of everywhere. __.___..— |sub last week. Mercer had a goal 


=: | 
TRENTON. — Internal Revenue litical party from making its views | N J ? APERS 
agents, in a delayed action move,|known to the people. He predicted’ Fe We 
action was the pany “delinquent sick of ‘McCarthyism and all its 
) 
Revenue agent from the New York!Daily Worker under the guise of| 6.6 questioning the Internal Rev- 
Newark papers and the Daily, white supremacists in the South jiouent taxes. The Newark Star- 
olicemen escorted Nusser! partment to act.” 

Strangely enna. the Star- 
what oa, age in 1933 in Ger- State C1O Council is now making the grcoramant raids, the paper 
and said the N.J. Communist Par-,The conference with the Jersey’ The Ledger refuted the idea that 
reason for the action was the gov-| The CIO representatives meet/even superficially resembled these 
tempt to prevent an opposition po-' terest to the labor movement, of so-called liberals and even 

ant and profound legal questions 

has othewise been dull primary! Independent voters, who previ-' would seem that an official like 
forthrite position on a number of' and farm questions on which Ke-'iors of it,” Other papers raised 
. 3 ; Ledger. 
peanower farm program. ia con ithe primaries out of the hands of; . 
time his support among Negro 4 battleground on the issues vital | 
segregation. Jersey Ne papers cdidates tour took him into numer- 
hower, made at a Baltimore meet-|Thursday he spoke to 1,500 farm- TRENTON.—The Mercer Coun- 
immediate 15 percent arms. cut by|is scheduled to speak in Freehold, |. Worker Circulation Drive quota 

of 58 Workers and 20 Daily Work- 


padlocked the New Jersey Com-' that: neither aim would be success-| QUESTION 
tax” issue that had been sued to manifestations,” Nusser said. 
Custom House, ordered Charles a tax question. More and more enue Department’s seizing of the 
Worker, and informed them of the;run riot over the constitutional), ger, the Newark News and the 
from the office as photographers 
flash bulbs popped. Ledger, which usually takes an ad- 
| the move “ill advised, dam- 
ty doesn’t owe one penny of taxes lawmakers is held every year in this was just a normal tax prode- 
ernments desire to make political)each year with the 16-man Jersey, seizures. 
| s among -avowed anti - Communists 
KEFAUVER'S JERSEY TOUR 
affecting our while political struc- 
campaign so far. The main reason ously had shown little interest in! Moysey, who has the authority to 
important issues. fauver has taken a more advanced uestions of a similar nature al- 
ceded to have won him his great ase 
IT’S MERCER IN 
leaders and masses seems to be|to the people. , 
have commented favorably on his ous Jersey cities and towns includ- 
ty Freedom of the Press Associa- 
the United States and the Soviet|Large turnouts were greeting him when it turned in its 58th Worker 
ers. They are still two short of the 


is nothing secretive about it. My views belong in the market place 
of ideas and no courtroom can decide these issues. Daily Worker l. They are not 
| that 


ith Act under which I was convicted has been con- 
eminent Americans, ranging from Supreme Court Justices 
and Black te Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and Norman Thomas, ro “ 
as unconstitutional “thought control” legislation that threatens the been se | F 
right of every American to think as he (or she) freely chooses. My bow that big job ema to 


husband and I have no doubt that public opinion will right this Eber Reser has 144 of: 
injustice, as it did the case of Gene Debs, the Scopes “evolution” ‘Hudson 37. of 50; Union 


trial in Tennessee, and the “sedition” trials of Thomas Jefferson's |Farm 78-130; Passaic 
followers 150 years ago. : 3 dlesex 20-35; Camden 


Meanwhile, is it too much to ask Mr.. Brownell and his agents, is now 64 percent. An 


T they've hit their 
goal. A new of 70 Worker 


subs by the of the drive April 


stopping now 


: 
est: 
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in the absence of any’real case against me, to stop venting their 


days 


gi 


in the remaining 


\\ spleen against my family and me'as the mother of a boy whom we. 
‘gre ‘trying to bring up as'a normal, happy, useful ‘Amieticau citizen?” 


? 


see 
close to 
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| By LESTER RODNEY . 
AT 8 P.M. Tuesday night the staff of the Daily Worker moved back — 
to its offices, in time for the daily edition to print the large block head- 
line “WE’RE BACK!” for Wednesday s edition. Beneath that was a small- 
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Heentered as second ciass matter Oct. 24, 1947, at the post 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 
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Eugene Dennis” 


Answers to Questions 


On 20th Congress 


—See “Page 5 


Montgomery Negroes Launch 
Drive for Right to Vote 


* 
KEFAUVER VICTORY IN WISCONSIN 
SHOWS ANTI-GOP TREND 


Will London Conference 
Produce Disarmament? 


‘Farm Strike Flares in Michigan 
* 


—Ser 


— See 


—See Page 


—See Page 


BROADMEADOW PRISON WALLS 
RING TO WORKERS’ OLD SONG 


* 


—See Page 


Another Year for Strike 


At Kohler’s Wisconsin Plant 


—See Page 


er headline “Free Press Scores Victory,” and that was the story. A Big Business govern- 
ment attempt to suppress a people's paper under the guise of a tax claim had failed. The 
Treasury Department miscalculated the strength of the free press tradition in the land. 


Public Opinion Opened This Door 
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To Repair Damage 


By MAX GORDON 


THE SCENE was a New York 


subway. A reader of The Work- 
er was carefully perusing last 
week’s issue when a stranger ap- 
proached her and said: 

“I’ve been looking for that 
paper all over my neighborhood, 
and couldn't find a copy. ll buy 
yours for a dollar.” 


The young lady did not tell 


us whether she accepted the of- 


fer, and wé did not think to ask. 
The point of the story is that 
millions of Americans who may 
never have heard of our paper, 
who had only a vague idea of its 
existence, now knew it a lot bet- 


_ ASSIGNMENT, U.S.A. 


St. Louis Woman --1956 Model 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
ST. LOUIS 


IT IS a Negro home, at 
night, near a pet. brood- 
ing factory and we are talk- 
ing about the way the 


metropolis carried through 


its program that gave Negro 

children their inalienable right 

to the schools 

and this story 

came up. 

Speaking was 

a Negro wo- 

man in her 

early _ forties, 

tall, bo \ u- 

esque, whose 

lined face has— 

a nobility and 

power you 

cannot forget. | 
She is visiting the household, 

for she lives in a nearby town, 

the sole Negro family in a white 

neighborhood, and she had a 

to tell. She is reluctant to 
tell it but. the others spiw her 


on, Evidently persuaded that 
the white stranger is a friend 
and the newspaper for which 


he writes is a friend, she talks. 


Her story, is, at once, an epic 
of horror and of heroism and 
illustrates the elemental tug of 
forces that operates in all too 
many places in America, and si- 
multaneously, reveals how the 
old is being vanquished. 

* 


MRS. MARY JONES, let us 
use that name, and her husband 
were looking for a home some 
months. back and they -had read 
an advertisement that told of 
one that was available. The ad, 
she said, indicated that the 
house would be sold to Negroes. 
They drove out to the place, 
were satisfied with the terms 
and they bought it. | 

The morning she had the 
place fixed up, they carried in 
some new furniture for thes-home 
and she stood outside in the 
yard surveying it. Turning 
around, her eyes met the hos- 
tile stare: pf a white neighbor. 


across the street. He called out 
an insult and turned away. ‘I 
knew then,” she said, “we were 
in some kind of trouble, - but 
trouble has been my neighbor a 
long time. I did not forget that 
look and what. he said but I 
went about my business.” 

Later that afternoon as she 
arranged the dishes in_ her 
kitchen she heard a babble of 
voices in the street. She went 
to the front room and peeked 
through the white. curtain she 
had just hung up. “I saw what 
was happening and I took my 
sewing and went out on the 
stoop. There she sat, her 
thimble on her finger, her needle 
in her hand, facing a gang of 
some 20 scowling, muttering 
whites who had gathered outside 
her fence gate. 

The white neighbor from 
across the street ,was harangu- 
ing the men but they kept look- 
ing her way and none would 

the latch down and walk 
through the gate.. “I just sat 


(Continued. on Page 13)::: | 


ter. And of these, there are no 
doubt some who are actively 
looking for it or would be curi- 
ous to know what it says. 

Actually, two developments 
are responsible for this wide in- 
terest. One is the world-wide 
discussion about the results of 
the 20th Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party, which has 
aroused much -interest among 
Americans. They want to know 
what we and the Daily Worker 
have to say. 

Second is the government at- 
tempt to seize our paper. Mil- 
lions saw the Daily Worker for 
the first. time when it was exhibit- 
ed on TV screens, Large numbers 
were indignant at the seizure, 
regardless of their political 
views, and some made = active 
protest. A bond of sympathy 
was established at least with 
some. 

All this we say in order to call 
attention to the opportunity and 
the need to step up our circtla- 
tion activities in the atmosphere 
of victory’ against another, and 
major, effort at suppression. 

Let’s get the final stage of our 
circulation campaign into high 
gear again, and reach out targets 
by April 15. 7 

Let’s get bundles of papers 


for sale or distribution at shop | 


gates, for:sale in workingclass 
areas. What an answer this 
would be to the Treasury De- 
partment’s illegal seizure at- 
tempt! 
. * 

The ‘seizure cost us about 
$10,000 in money we had to pay 
out, in seizure of our bank ac- 
count, repairs, loss of income for 
a week. We need to make up 
fast, and ask our readers to come 
to our aid at once. The Emerg- 
ency Committee for a Free Press 


has set up shop at 832 Broad- 


way, 9th floor, for receipt of 
funds to aid the paper, Robert 
. Ww. ‘Duna is treasurer, % 


As the staff itself, under diffi- 
culties, managed to continue the 
paper, public opinion from coast 
to. coast had swung into action, 
with many newspapers, includ- 
ing those of labor, speaking out 
for the right of dissenting opin- 
ion to be heard. (See editorial, 
page 4) 

After an eight day occupa- 
tion, the paper put up a bond 
of $3,000 as the agreed value 
of the office equipment pend- 
ing determination of the tax 
claim, and the T-Men moved 
out. | 

* 


THE °« SETTLE 
reached. as attorr The 
Worker and the Cou.. xt ‘Par- 
ty argued in Federal Court be- 
fore Judge Edmund L, Palmieri 
for «a show cause order issued 
to Donald C. Moysey, district 


_ was 


tax chief, characterizing the sei- 


zure as “a lawless and unconsti- 
tutional violation.” 


- The government, after seven 
days of control of The Worker 
offices, claimed it -had .not fin- 
ished its assessment of value, 
which newsmen who saw the of- 
fice .well knew could be done 
in an hour. | 

* 


AS the staff took possession 
of its offices Tuesday night, edi- 
tor-in-chief John Gates told re- 
porters American public opinion 
had frustrated “eight days of 
lawlessness,” | 

“Freedom of the pres$ and 
free political associations. have 
won a big victory,” he declar- 
ed, “The original intent of the 
overnment to close down the 
Daily Worker and cripple the 
Communist Party under the 
guise of phony unpaid taxes has 
met with a resounding defeat. 
We are happy to be back and 
happier that the Bill of Rights 
has been vindicated.” 

The editor warned, however, 
that “We are not yet. out of the 
woods. We expect that the gov- 
ernment will continue its har- 


‘assment of the Daily Worker 


and the Communist Party 
through the tax pretext.” 


Returning staff (members 
found the offices a shambles. 
Desks had. been rifled and pa- 
pn were scattered about. One 
arge trash can had. been smash- 
ed, with the bottom knocked 
out in an apparent imbecilic 
search for a false bottom. 

Many items were missing, a 
fact on which the editors based 
their refusal to sign a blanket 
receipt for the recovery of the 
offices. The major damage was 
in the mailing room, where 
partes had been damaged, mis- 
andled and bent to an extent 
where “at least $1,000” will be 
needed for repair work, accord- 
ing to the office manager, 

* 


THERE was also malicious 
mischief and petty removal of 
small items. Gone was a new set 
of aprevectveny Sigg for the 
machines, pencils, pre-stamped 
envelopes and ole al Scotch 
Tape. A copy of a book “Eyewit- 
ness in Indochina,” by Joseph 
Starobin,, was found with half 
the pages ripped out, as was 
a copy of the late George Mari- 
on's “Bases and Empire. 

In the Communist Party of- 
fices, octing treasurer Phil Bart 
reported papers spilled at ran- 
dom over the floor. Missing were 
faur copies of the mg &. bud- 
get for New York State for 1955 
and '56, material-on fund dh 
and a file labelled “to: do” | 
from a desk. : ae 

HERE is how matters $ 


(Continued ‘on Page 18) 
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Montgomery Negroes Launch © 
Drive for Right to Vote 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


THE NEGROES of Montgomery have joined to their 
walking protest against jimcrow busses a drive for enough 
votes to win a seat in the U.S. Congress. Rep. Charles C. 

Diggs (D-Mich) last Sunday help- ) ecm 
ed spur the Montgomery vote po 
campaign in a mass meeting held 
in the Colored’ First” Baptist 
Church, whose pastor, the Rev. 
Ralph D, Abernathy, is a leader 
of the bus protest movement and 
the drive to get Negroes to qualify 
as voters, Rep. Diggs described 
conditions which 10,000 Negro 
voters could bring about, declar- 
ing: 

“Our children can go to bed at 
night and dream realistically that 
someone like the Rev. Mr. King 
can be a Congressman from the 
state of Alabama,” 

The reference was to the Rey, 
Martin Luther King, the 27-year- 
old minister who was convicted 
on a “conspiracy” charge as lead- | 
er of the Sen protest movement, 

* 

REP, DIGGS’ words met head-| In the 2nd C.D. Montgomery 
on the white supremacist position Count has 120,000, or roughly 
reiterated editorially by the Mont-|@ third, of the 370,000 population 
gomery Advertiser to the effect of the district The present repre- 
that “the white man holds all the sentatives of the district in Con- 


yf 


t 
ft, ; 


DIGGS 


offices of government machinery” gress, Geor 


—ind+“There will be white rule froy, was ) 
for ax far as the eye can see.”, 20,000 votes, reflecting the wide- 


(12/13/55). spread and enforced absence of 
The spirit of Alabama Negroes,’ Negroes from the polls. 


as shown in their determined pas-| * 

sive resistance to the practice of} REP, DIGGS must have had 
reserving 10 seats for white pas-|these figures in mind when, he 
sengers on bsues and forcing Ne-| mentioned the possibility of send- 
_ gro passengers to stand even when ing a Negro to Congress from Al- 
seats are empty, favors Rep. Diggs|abama. Bat the Alabama White 
tentative prediction. He is also!Citizens’ Council have announced 
favored by the population and vot-|other intentions. State Sen. Sam 
ing figures for Montgomery Coun- Engelhardt, WCC state director, 
ty and the other counties which has said that his group is mebiliz- 
make up Alabama’s Second Con-/jing to “elect officials to publie of- 
gressional District, fice who will support segregation 

Under present conditions no at all levels.” And there 

more than 8,000 votes are cast in : 

elections in Montgomery County;|". 
and there is a Negro voting poten- 


tial in the county of more than was scheduled for this issue will 
20,000, The entire population of} p, printed next week. 
the county is 120,000 with Ne- 


= 
Your Money and Your Life, 
the columns on economics which 


Pee LOT et rr ~ Set Giese cen x 


Farm Strike Flares in Mich. 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


A series of strikebreaking moves against a section of Michigan dairy farmers seek- | 
ing higher prices for milk has forced them to curtail picketing activities. Court orders by, 
federal, state and county judges has hampered the farmers picketing for a minimum 


raise to $5.50 a hundredweight. 
At present they get around $4.50. 

The picketing farmers are part 
of the Fair Share Bargaining As- 
sociation, a break-off movement 
from the Michigan Milk Products 
Association, 


After the strike started the 
MMPA announced it had “won” 
a price of $5 a hundredweight 
for milk, The FSBA spokesmen re- 
fused to accept this and pressed 
for at least $5.50. 

it was then that police, injune- 
tic.:, and = strikebreakers were 
launched against the picketing 
da'ry farmers. On Salleh they 
announced they were calling off 
the picketing. 

President of the Fair Share Bar- 
giining Association is Homer Mar- 
tin, who was a president of the 
United Auto Wesker in its early 
davs. Charges have been made 
that the MMPA is a front for Bor- 
den’s and National Dairies. The 
MMPA fought against any in- 


groes comprising roughly one-half, 


MclInvale Grant, of by Rep. Diggs, and from the sue- 
cted with fewer than|cess of the’ NAACP campaign for: 


By ROB F. HALL 


? ™~ 
“ $TOCKTON, Calif.—The 
Stockton City Lines, operator of 
the buses servicing this city 
caved in before a threatened 
Negro bus boycott last week 
and hired a Negro driver. The 
company is owned. by the Na- 
tional City Lines, a Chicago cor- 
poration, which owns the Mont- 
gomery bus system the target 
of a four-month-old boycott by 
Negroes demanding a just seatin 
arrangement and the hiring of- 
Negro drivers. The Stockton 
subsidiary of National City. 
Lines said it would accept ap- 
plications from Negro job ap- 
plicants in the future. The local 
action was inspired by that in 
Montgomery. 
“ae 


confirmation that the Republican 
Party has no first mortgage on the 
White House. 

For while the vote for President 
Eisenhower's _ renomination  ex- 
ceeded the Kefauver vote by about 
five to four in early returns, the 
GOP margin was far smaller than 
in 1952. In that year the. R 
licans won with 75 percent of the 
vote and Eisenhower defeated 
Stevenson by 69 percent to $1 
percent. 

The basic moral of the day’s 
voting, therefore, was that the 
trend against the GOP-Big Busi- 
ness administration already. indi- 
cated in the 1954 Congressional 
‘elections and more recently in 
the Minnesota primary Was con- 


tinuing. : 


7) 


ale 


talk of taking measures to keep 
the Negro vote down. The Mont- | 
weno Advertiser, “warning” the; ‘This was especially noticeable 

egroes to stop the bus protest,| i, rural areas. In rura precincts in 
put the matter this way editorially:' 39 counties, Kefauver got a larger 

“Does any Negro keader doubt vote than Eisenhower. In precincts 
that the resistance to the registra- in 22 other rural counties, Ike got 
tion of ee voting has been in-'the larger vote. But in 1952 Ike 


But judging from the crowded | 


and enthusiastic meeting, addressed 


pe In the past. these areas 
ave voted 3 to 1 Republican, 
* 


A SIGNIFICANT aspect of the 
m-' Wisconsin vote was that in the 
Milwaukee municipal election, So- 


5,000 new members in Mantgo 
ery (nearly 2,000, twice the ald 
membership is reported signed up 


at this writing), the Montgomery "ing with Democratic support for 
Negroes are oe rm, veaiat | Tee ection, defeated Alderman Mil- 


th Ne oting. ton J}. McGuire. McGuire's sup- 
ont _— = | porters had attacked Zeidler for 


anti-segregation policies which 
TERE 16 at foe es a tag 
tion, but the danger posed by t 9| of Negroes oe — eval 
WCC to the right to vote is a mat-) 91 Wat .~ a et vers 
ter for the federal government tO ign ee: ee See 
protect. For the Montgomery Ne- * 0 decline of McCarthvi 
| . deciin yite in- 
graces are presumably protected fluence in the state was indicated 


J 


as been| Primary elections by a 1944 Su-) 


in their right to vote in the May 1|;) i. small vote given for John 
B, Chapple, who ran _ against 
Eisenhower and attacked the Pres-: 

Is Attorney General Herbert) ident's foreign policy from a Me- 
Brownell ready now to say that 12) Carthyite position. He ap to, 
years is enough time for Alabama/be getting one vote for every 
to adjust to a basic concept of twenty going to Ike. 


rpreme Court decision, 


Sam Bailo, director of the milk strike, speaks to striking farm- 


American democracy? Meanwhile Kefauver campaign- 


iN tL 


THE WEEK 


DETROIT, 


NINE LEADERS of strikin 
Local 107, United Electrica 
Workers Union (ind) were ac- 
quitted of 53 charges and 7] 
counts of inciting to riot and as- 
sault and battery. The case grew 
out of a picketline incident at 
the strikdsbeiand Westinghouse 
turbine plant in Essington, Pa. 
Jast December. The 6,000 VUE 
workers are still out over com- 
pany efforts to reduce wages 
20:5 precent in converting. from 


(See Art Shield’s story, page 3). 
* 


“THE WHEELS are in mo- 
tion” for the “greatest mobiliza- 
tion” in the nation’s capitol by 
any union, says the Retail, 
Wholesale “« Dept. Store Un- 
ion. It is preparing for its Min- 
imum Wage Mobilization to be 
held Wednesday, May 2. Aim 
is to win from this session of 
Congress coverage for retail 
workers now left out in the cold 
by federal law. 

* 


SEN. ESTES KEFAUVER emerged from the 
sin primary on Tuesday with another 28 votes for the 
cratic nomination for the Presidency 


carried all but one of these 54’ 


cialist Mayor Frank Zeidler, run-| 


Trend Against 


1 V - 
and with additional 


KEFAUVER 


ed in Florida for that  state’s del- 
egates to the Democratic national 
‘convention. The Flerida primary 
will be held May 8 and Adlai 
Stevenson, who is also on the pri- 
mary ballot is generally expatiad 
to get the larger vote due to 
policy of concessions to segrega- 
tionist sentiment. 

Kefauver however insists that a 
majority of Florida voters favor 
the po HB of the Supreme 
Court’s d tion rulin 
in his speeches in the state he has 
reiterated his eaypoce in favor of 
carrying out t A court’s decision. 
| HE REAL test of strength be- 
tween Kefauver and Stevenson, 
however, awaits the June 5 pri- 
mary in California where Steven- 
son has the support of the reguiar 
Democratic organization. In Min- 
nesota, however, this organiza- 
tional support failed to save Stev- 


incentive to hourly-paid day work, — 


crease until hundreds of farmers 


ers from truck, 


took to picketing. 
Charles Lockwood, head of the more than 50 cents an hour, they 
Greater Detroit Consumers Group,! declare, The get 6 cents a quart 
is demanding that no milk price|for their milk and the monopolies 
increase be passed onto consumers] through their creameries sell it to 
by the creameries who, Lockwood| consumers for 22 cents a quart, 
says, are controlled by Borden and ree years ago farmers were 
_ National Dairies. getting $3.50 and in such cases $4 
s pans on a score ~ highways] a seenerentgnt and milk was 
were enga stopping | se r 18 cents a quart. M 
trucks told newsmen that they ne milk Be dairy f “ 


| icketi 

pe forced to on Mate iy on the highways said that they a 
working a.m. to increase in the last three years. 

id rom og REEMA Nala langt 


Gus Scholle, president 


’ 


g) 


“penny” sales has there 


the wives, and f 


Michigan CIO has pledged labor's: 
support to the farmers but has 
stated that he cannot call on milk 
drivers not to cross farmers’ picket 
lines because of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and contracts. 

Mayor Albert E. Cobo has used 
Detroit cops to escort strikebreak- 
ers driving milk trucks. 

Seldom since the da 


militancy by farmers and their! 


ae} 


AIRCRAFT settlements now 


include Lockheed and _ Solar, 
both on the West Coast, and 
two Fairchild ~ on Long Is- 
land, N.Y. Still on strike are the 
12,000 machinists at Republic 
Aviation on L.I, IAM negotia- 
tions continue Douglas, 
Rohr and other companies, On 
Long Island, a United. Auto 
Workers loval called a 
walkout against - Faire 
craft’s engine division over fir- 
ing of union officials and shop 


Workers over grievance fight, - 


ney 


lenson and Kefauver's supporters 
say that their candidates more 
clearcut treatment of such issues 
as civil rights and peace will carry 
the Tennessean to another victory. 


ABOR AFFAIRS 


® Mine Leaders Freed 
®° Minimum Wage Rally 


THE U.S. Labor Department 
reports an increase in on-the-job 
injuries for 1955, Some 14,200 
workers died as a result of work 
accidents, about 76,800  work- 
ers suffered permanent injuries 
and an additional 1,839,000 
were hurt. | 

¥ 

SAN .~FRANCISCO carmen 
and bus operators, organized in 
the Transport Workers Union, 
may strike for the five - day 
week, TWU is demanding pub- 
lic hearings on the. issue. 

| * 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Westinghouse Strikers Forget Own Trouble, — 
Give Thought to Buddies’ Freedom 


By JOSEPH POSNER 


LESTER, Pa.—The Westinghouse strikers around union headquarters waiting their 
turn for picket duty last Friday didn’t want to answer questions about the outlook for 
negotiations scheduled for the next Monday. Though this was the first time in ten weeks 


that the company has agreed to 
meet with their union—Local 107 
United Electric ‘Workers — and 
though the long stretch of payless 
paydays is pinching hard, all they 
could talk about this morning was 
that last night nine of their com- 
rades who were on trial on assort- 
ed charges of “riot” were found 
“Not Guilty” by the jury, and 
thereby escaped a. possible ten- 
year jail sentence. Happy days! 
Now that their union brothers 


were free, it was fun to recall What | 
had really happened, and to com-| 
pare the facts with what West- 
inghouse claimed and the DA tried 
to prove at the trial. 


_ Last Dec. 8 a fink hired by 


a a 


| 


| 


} \ 
| 
| 
| 
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Westinghouse ran a truck equip- 


|ped with an I-beam battering ram 


into a group of pickets at one of 
the plant gates, leaving two men 
sprawled on the ground with in- 
juries. When the pickets sur- 
rounded the truck to stop further 
damage, the driver backed up 
through them in the same reckless 
manner he had sped up to the 
gate, and dashed away without 
identifying himself. Some pickets 


got into cars and followed him to order piece of Westinghouse evi- 
hold him for the police. When he dence. 


was stopped he pulled a revolver 
and threatened to shoot, then es- 


caped., 
And what_kind of .story did 


a a —_- 


Westinghouse and the District At- 
torney make out of this set of facts?! 
Well, it “just happened” that a 
Westinghouse supervisor was on 
hand to make a moving picture of 
the event at exactly the time the 
fink showed up. But the film that 
was run off for the jury did not 
show the fink racing into the group 
of pickets. It showed only the 
scene where the men were sur- 
rounding the truck—a  made-to- 


‘so happy and excited? Did they 


ote 
BUT WHY were the men 
around headquarters this morning 


ever doubt what the outcome of 
the trial would be? 
The strikers’ answer to these 


questions is that you can never be 


‘ 


~ 
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Nerth Star ~*~ - 
On South Street 


er ei By R. B. 
Mayor of Philadelphia and 
Thousands of Pennsylvanians 


PHILADELPHIA. — The City of Philadelphia took official 
notice of March 28 Day of “Prayer for Deliverasce” of the embattled 
Negroes of Montgomery. | 


Mayor Richardson Dilworth nresided over a capacitv audience 
in the Mayor’s reception room at City Hall who assembled to spend 
“One Hour Together” to consider the serious human relations crisis 


faced by Amesicans today. 
* 


Last Sunday in South Philadelphia the Rev. D. Solomon S. 
Seay, AME Zion clergymen and one of the leaders of the protest 
struggle against the Montgomery, Ala., bus company made a first 
hand report to a capacity crowd at the Wesley AME Zion Church, 
15 and Lombard Sts. 

A collection of $1,032.93 was raised for the Montgomery folks. 

The meeting was sponsored by the Philadelphia-Montgomery 
Committee. The next meeting of the committee will be held.at the 


Second Baptist Church, Germantown Ave. and McFerran St., April 


12. gpa: Wee ee ed 
On Wednesday, the 28th, at the Mt. Olivet Baptist Church, 
some 500 persons prayed and paid to support the Montgomery boy- 


cotters. ; 
The Rev. R. J. Abernathy, boycott leader, was the main speak- 


Ke 


‘sure “with judges like these in 


ystone Labor | 


'Delaware County. who owe their| &: 


City Councilman Marshall Shepard, pastor of Mt: Olivet an- 


ILGW Women Workers Show 
Mill Boss Where to Get Off 


Special to Pennslyvania Worker 

SHENNANDOAH, Pa. — Ignored by the press was a significant 
demonstration here Jast month by some 300 women workers of the 
Liotta Sports Wear mil] against abusive working conditions. 

The day after the new-$l per hour minimum wage law came 
into effect (March 1) the management of the mill put all spare 
needles under lock and key as an economy measure to help make u 
for the increased wages they would have to pay. To the women's 
protests, the foreman in the vilest language screamed out that “You 
will the needles wen I'm ——— good and ready, not before! 

e straightened the men in this town out! Now we'll straight- 
out you women, he bragged. (The “men” referred to the hard- 
coal miners, who have been unemployed for months). 

All the women workers streamed in a group out of the plant 
and marched down Main St. to the hall of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union, which represents them. Bystanders call- 
ed out: “What's the matter? Won't they (management) pay the dol- 
lar an hour?” 

All up and down the Shenandoah Valley—in the Wilkes-Barre- 
Ceranton area—this became the big topic of conversation. Over the 
radio the garment manufacturers association warmed that the dollar 
minimum would force them out of business. This was a serious 
threat for the women are the wives and daughters of the unem- 
ployed miners and in this area there are no alternative jobs open 
to them. 

To the warning that theit demonstration was “illegal,” the wo- 
men angrily replied: “So put us all in jail, then!” Needless to say, 
even the authorities who kowtow most to the companies had no 
desire to meet this challenge. 

The increased minimum wage is welcomed in these “depressed” 
areas as “relief” to which the workers are entitled, since it was the 
labor movement which compelled Congress to pass the legislation. 

This demonstration of working women shows that the spirit of 
militant unionism, which characterized the miners’ struggles over 
so many years is still alive, despite all that the bosses have done 
in the way of mass layoffs, the isolation of the mining communities 
and constant intimidation by the employers. 

7 . ~ 


Union Merger Progressing 


In Eastern Pennsylvania 


NORRISTOWN, Pa. — Virtually all cities represented at the 
recent Conference of Eastern Pennsylvania Central Labor Unions’ 
(AFL) here reported merger plans under way. 

The local CLU and that at Hazelton are soon to meet CIO 
committees on the matter. Reading delegates reported successful co- 
operation between the two labor groups in a big dinner affair spon- 
sored by the Committee on Political Education (COPE) at which 
Congressman James Roosevelt (D-Cali) spoke.” | 

In Easton AFL-CIO committees have been meeting regularly. 
Chester reported that a joint labor council has functioned there for 
the past two years. 

More aggressive political action by labor is necessary, declared 
Charles W. Seyfert, president of the Reading CLU, citing ordinances 
in Southern cities requiring license fees of up to $1,000 annually | 
by union organizers plus $25 to. $50 additional on every person sign- 
ed up for union membership. Such regulations, like the “right-to-work” 
NAM-sponsored laws, would spreag over the nation, he warned, un- 
less labor moved faster politically. © 

Delegate Jack Jascourt, of Chester, supported Seyfert, declar- 
ing that the most pressing need of the labor movement is the edu- 
cation of the membership to the need for political action to protect 


labor’s economic gains. 


Prominent Personages to Honor 

Rev. Forbes at Philadelphia Reception 

| | PHILADELPHIA. 
, REV. KENNETH RIPLEY FORBES, prominent for his work 
‘in the field of civil liberties, will be honored at a reception here at 


Christ Church op 27. 
= to attend. are Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, | 


Among scheduled 
Rev. William Howard Melish ope Soci ag ne Rev. John Pairman | 
nN , Rabbi Blias Charry, Very Rev. John W. Day, Miss 


‘Miss Wilhelmina Carver me a Fa - 
Moulton, George B. Murphy, Jr., 
Prof. Louise 


o. } Ber. ‘Arthur WM ‘ Prof.. Helen WU. 


2 


Pettibone Smith, 


a. <iekt of 


appointment to the McClure ma- 
chine.” 

The McClure machine, Republi- 
can, is regarded here as part of 
the Pennsylvania NAM, and has 
a 
ally hostile to labor. 

“With the cards so_ stacked 
against us, said one striker, “we 
were lucky.” Then he added: 
“And maybe it’s not all luck. After 
all, the unions in this area have 
cooperated wonderfully in bring- 
ing the truth of this Westinghouse 
rotten deal to the community. 
That helps.” 

* 3 

CARL GRAY, Local 107 VUE 
president said in a statement after 
the court victory: “Now that a fair- 
minded jury has acquitted our 
members, we hope that the failure 
of this Westinghouse - instigated 
trial to convict our members, based 
on a staged provocation by the 
company, marks the end of the 
companys effort to provoke vio- 
lence and use the courts to help 
force our members to submit to 


oe of being exception-| 


nounced that the meeting was sponsored by the Mt. Olivet, Pinn 
Memorial Church, the Links, the Girl Friends and the Gay North- 


easterners. 


* | 
PITTSBURGH. — More than 30,000 “Freedom Badges” were 
worn and $4,000 contributed by residents of Pittsburgh as they join- 
ed the rest of the nation in’suppoert of the heroic Alabama bus boy- 


COTTETS. » < 


Churches, fraternal organizations, industrial establishments and 


civic groups took time eut to pr 
Noon-day services were 


and pay March 27. 


ucted at the Wesley Center AME 


Zion Church, the Ebenzer Baptist Church, St. James AME, and 


the Warren Methodist Church. 
Macedonia, Monumental, St. 


Luke, New Light Temple and 


other Baptist Churches held well attended evening gatherings. 
At a 9 a.m. Communion Serviee a special prayer was held for 
the Rev. Martin Luther King by the congregation of the Holy Cross 


Episcopal Church. 


Among the churches holding services in the communities adja- 


cent to the city of steel... 


Bethlehem Baptist Church of McKees- 


port, the Nazareth Baptist Church, with a half dozen pastors from 
other churches taking part, and the Washington Lodge 77, Free and 


Accepted Masons ae gy with 
Out on Braddoc 


the service. 


the Calvary Baptist Church took time out 


from its Holy Week services to support Montgomery boycotters. 


In Mount Ararat the Mt. Ararat Baptist C 


h conducted all 


day Sunday and Wednesday services for deliverance in the South. 


its average 20 percent wage -cut 
proposal. 

“Only negotiations in good faith 
will resolve this dispute. We 
shall be ready on Monday, April 
2, to resume negotiations in good 
faith, as we have been ready since 
last Oct. 14 when the company 
locked out our members.” 

Although national 
has been reached between UE and 
Westinghouse, the Lester local op. 
erates under a supplemental con- 
tract which management here 
wants to cancel, admitting that 
such cancellation will result in an 
average 20 percent wage cut. 


The entire Delaware County 
AFL-CIO, and significant sections 
of the joint labor movement in 
Philadelphia, have taken the posi- 
tion that this wage-cut must be 
resisted in order to protect the 
wage standards of all unionists in 
this area. 


Guard Constitution, 
Is Aim of New Group 


PHILADELPHIA. — A Greater Philadelphia “Commit- 


agreement, tee to Defend the Constitution” has been established here. 


Heading the new group is Mrs. Wilhelmina Carver as chair- 


man, Mrs. Julietta Forbes, treasur- 
er, and Jack Zucker, executive sec-, 
retary. 

The committee announced a pro- 
gram of action based on the con- 
viction that “a return to full con- 
stitutional guarantees of freedom 
for all Americans can come about 
only when the issue of Communism 
is eliminated as the excuse for en- 
croachment upon constitutional lib- 
erties.” 

“Therefore,” the statement con- 


———-? 


committee will be devoted to the 
development of support for repeal 
of the thought-control provisions of 
the Smith and McCarran Acts, de- 
fense of those prosecuted under 
these laws and a halt to the per- 
secutions by investigating commit- 
tee and witchhunts of people for 
their thoughts. and associations.” 

The address of the committee is 
Room 312, Hardt Building, Phila- 
delphia 22, Phone: STevnesen 7- 
4090. 


— 


— 


tinues, “the major activities of the. 


Philadelphia Society of Friends in 


Nelson's Supreme Court Defense 


PHILADELPHIA.—The 
delphia annual meeting of the 
Religious Society of Friends 
(Quakers) here voted its support 
of legal intercession on behalf of 


Phila- 


Steve Nelson, Western Pennsyl- 
vania Communist leader whose 


conviction under the Pennsylvania! jncrimination from their beginning 


State Sedition law was voided last, 
week by the U. S. Supreme Court. 

The meeting's action on the Nel- | 
son case and other civil rights is- 
sues was by unanimous action of 
more than 500 representatives of 
93 local meetings—a term applied 
to 6g gatherings of the mem 


bership. i 
|. The Friends endorsed the ri 


lof 
- Amendment in 


individuals to plead the Fifth 
reftising to answer 


regarding Communist 
efore investigating 


questions 
connections 
committees, 
Loyalty oaths were condemned. 
“The Friends,” stated speakers, 
“have rouge agaimst such caths, 
against ‘informers’ and against self- 


in England.” . 
THE MEETING directed its 


employment” for the 34 Philadel- 


phia public school teachers “who} 


were subjected to arbitrary treat- 
ment serious personal suffer- 


charges of “inefficiency,” though 
the real reason was their having 
been suspected of “Communist” 
sympa thies.. 

The Civil Liberties Committee 
recommendation for condemnation 
of phone-tapping was approved. 

A trustee was appointed by the 
meeting to handle funds received 
for the legal defense of Mrs. Mary 


| Knowles, a Friend who is in charge — 


23-member Civil Liberties Com-| 
mittee to “counsel with and seek, 


g” in connection with their dis- 
charge several years ago on faked 
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Padlocking Communist Office Called Illeg; 
Free Press Committee Fi ights. Suppression — 


blished in Philadelphia for the 
sam Pee HARRISBURG RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


same object. 
A statement by Benjamin Weiss, 
Public Affairs Director of the par- ASK VISIT BY SOVIET CHURCHMEN | 
ty, denounced the padlocking. HARRISBURG, Pa. — Directors! visit this city. 
“Seizure and padlocking of the of the United Churehes of Greater) One or more of the nine Ameri- 
Pennsylvania and Delaware state Harrisburg and Dauphin County) can cler who. recently went. 
offices of the Communist Party, is, "| have invited the group of Soviet} to the USSR have been asked to 
Union - religious — scheduled make a report here one their trip 
for a tour of the U S. in June to: abroad. | : 


he emphasized, “an illegal and un- 

constitutional attack upon a poli- 
CHAN CE TO TRADE VIEWS S 
ON 20TH PARTY CONGRESS 


‘tical eet AP Communist. Party 
FEW GATHERINGS of any political body anywhere in the 


of. gestapo-like raids 

The ‘Communist Patty, which 
is a political party, is a voluntary 
non-profit association which is ex-| 
empt from income taxes just as 
are the Republican and Democra- 
tic parties and other political asso- 
ciations, labor unions, aad educa- 
tional groups. At no time has the 
Treasury’. Department © litigated 
this alleged tax claim. 

“The Treasury agents conceiv- 
ed. this raid under the guise of 
preventing us from ~ absconding 


PHILADELPHIA.—As we go to 
press the offices of the Communist 
Party of Pennsylvania and Dela- 
Ware in the Schubert Buildin ing. 
250 S. Broad St., are still seal 

All legal avenues are being ex- 
plored to force the Treasury De- 
partment to remove its unlawful 
padlockin 

Nation ally. an Emergency Com- 
mittee “for a Free Press has been 
set up in New York to “support 
the Daily Worker in its fight to) 
continue asa newspaper. Such 


—_ 


'—by the big business GOP admin- 
istration in Washington, in a presi- 
dential election year. The intent 
‘of the attack is to harass. and si- 


Support will be moral and financial 


in nature... 
A similar committee is being 


ion. Its method is nothing 


lence oppsoition and minority 


7 PENNA. 
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PHILADELPHIA PR 


THE.BATTLE in Philadelphia. 
over the ripper amendments to the! 
City Charter has diverted people's 
attention from the more important 


issues. involved in the April 24 
Primary Election—only two weeks 
away. 

As previous stated in these col-; 
umns, we are opposed to these 

amendmeits. If adopted they 

would weaken the Charter and 
water down the administrative. re-| 
forms effected by the-Clark admin- 
istration. Worst of all, they would 
tend to slow down the developing 
trend towards increasingly inde- 
pendent political action by Labor, 
the Negro people, liberals and 
good-governments, who made up 
‘the coalition that ousted the old 
Republican gang from control of 
Philadelphia. 

The more important issues of 
the Primary concern the backing 
by progressive-minded citizens of ij 
the Negro, labor, liberal and good-| 
government candidates contesting; 
in each party for nominations. We 
have panies out the districts and 
named the candidates who are en- 
gaged in these contests. 


Active support by the voters in 
their respective districts of these 
candidates would in many cases 
ensure their nomination. This is 
particularly important in the case 
of Negroes, of whom an unprece- 
dented number are running for 
committeemen and  committee- 
women, for the State Assembly 
and for Congress in Philadelphia 


districts. 


We call particular attention to 
the Negro candidates for Congress. 


and are e repeating the list for your! Duff. 


Democrat. Dr. 


IMARY ELECTION 


information. 
9nd District—Lenerte Roberts— 


Democrat. 


4th District—Earle F. Dales— 
Horace Scott—Re- 
publican. 

6th District—Walter D. Tresville 
—Democrat.* 

The Charter Amendment fight 
has also obscured the continuing 
struggle in the Democratic Party 


between the Clark coalition forces’ 


and the machine headed by Green, 
Labor-and the Negro people gen- 
erally and correspondingly those 
candidates voicing their interests 
are back of Clark. 

Although there is no opposition 
candidate to Clark for the nomina- 
tion as U. S. Senator on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket, it is important that’ 
an impressive Primary vote be roll- 
ed up for him. i 

If Clark would come out whole- 
heartedly for such issues as the 
following, we believe the basis' 
would be laid for a decisive set-| 


back to the Pennsylvania GOP th at| _ 


might go a long way in deciding 
the Presidential corftest as well.’ 

© Support of the struggle of the | 
Negro people in the South for first-! 
class citizenship and the enforce- 
ment of the desegregation decree 
of the U. S. Supreme Court. | 
+ Maintenance of civil rights for! 
a 
® Support of the economic de- 
mands of labor. | 

® An American foreign policy: 
of world peace and expansion of 
international trade in place of the| 
“Brink-of-war” and restriction of 
trade policies of President Eisen- 
hower and U. S. Senator> James 


CIRCULATION 


Completion of Drive Expected 
At Alan Max Meeting—April 16 


Circulation Scoreboard—As of April 1. 
Worker — 


Area . 


South Philadelphia 
West Philadelphia 
4th vat 


Frade Union Committee 
Professional Committee 
Other Areas (Combine) 


Totals 


spec thabioanansahdl wie 675 


7 


DW 
Coal 


To 
Date | 


’ 


si 


with our property, — property 
which the Treasury. agents in 


charge of the Philadelphia raid 


sisted of only a few desks, chairs, 
typewriters and other assorted 
equipment not worth more than 
a few hundred dollars. He further 
admitted that the simultaneous 
raids throughout the country were 
organized in order to prevent the 
Communist Party from taking any 
advance legal steps to defend it- 
self. 

“Having no prior knowledge of 
the raid and no tangible assets 
with which te abscond, it is clear 
on the face of it that this attack 
upon the Communist Party is of 
no consequence othér than its. il- 
legal political. motivation. - 

“It is further obvious that the 
Treasury Department, smarting un- 
der attacks in the U.S. Senate and 
of public opinion for its alleged 
failure to collect millions in taxes 
from the wealthy, and for its al- 
leged . protection of embezzlers 
and huge corporations, has now 
turned to attack the. Communists 
‘in order to obscure and turn at- 
‘tention away from the odious mess 
jin the tax bureau. 

“The Communist Party will. use 
every legal and _ constitutional 
means to défend itself from this 
illegal and uncontsitutional attack. 
In so doing we sincerely believe 
that we are also protecting the or- 
dinary rights of every taxpayer, 
citizen, and resident .of our city 
and state from illegal seizure. We 
therefore ask all citizens of the 
Commonwealth to protect this 
highly undemocratic attack to 


Berks. counties. 


? Paul O ‘Rouke, 


President Eisenhower.” 
f wae 


Only 16 Days to the 


: 


admitted in a TV interview con-} 


world have stimulated such widespread interest or evoked such deep- 
going questions, as has the recent 20th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. During and since its sessions, literally - 
millions of words have been devoted to its by newspapers and other — 


agencies of communication in this country—the.Greater Philadelphia 
area being no exception in that respect. : 

For. serious and thoughtful - Americans, of whatever political 
persuasion, it has certainly been difficult to arrive at some mean- 
ingful evaluation of the significance o the Congress for themselves, 
and for our nation as a whole. - 

Within the practical limitations Nib aac upon it, the Pennsyl- | 
vania Worker as the Daily Worker, have striven during this 
to achieve in its columns, the highest possible degree of of truth ness 
in reporting and of sobriety in evaluation. 

Not the least of those limitations was the tyrannical and iHegal 
padlocking of our offices the Treasury Department last week, 
under the crude and quickly exposed pretext of an unsettled tax 
claim. This effort to put us out of business, described by the: liberal 
N. Y. Post as a rfid subterfuge” and as “sickening reminiscent of . 
the Palmer raids of the 1920s which still shadow our history books,” 
has so far failed. 

We have stayed in Me ae without interruption, confident 
that not only our regular readers and friends, but also those. Ameri- 
cans who do not necessarily agree with us, will protest such official at- 
tempts to silence a free press. 


IT IS IN line with this openly declared and never abandoned 
purpose that the Pennsylvania Worker has invited Mr. Alan Max, 
managing editor of the Daily Worker, to address a public forum on > 
“The 20th Congress of the Soviet Communist Party and Its Mean- : 
ing for Americans.” In the extended question-and-answer period, Mr. 
Max will be joined by a panel of two: Joseph Roberts, chairman of 
the Communist Party of Eastern Pennsylvania and. Thomas Nabried, 
well-known Communist and Negro people’s leader of Philadelphia. 


Through this broad, public give-and-take of views on the 20th 
Congress, the Pennsylvania Worker hopes to bring, not only to its 
regular readers and friends, -but to all interested Philadelphians of 
every belief, our analysis of the content and meaning of this signifi- 
cant gathering. 

It is in that light that we wish to extend to our subscribers who 
receive this issue on Friday, and their friends, this most cordial in- 
vitation to join us in this forum. Your presence will also offer you 
the opportunity to voice your protest at what the National Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties. Union characterizes in the followmg words:* ‘In 
addition to the questionable procedures used by the government, 
the action taken against the Daily Worker presents an infringement 


April 24 Primary 


on freedom of the press.’ 


The forum will be held on Friday evenin ing, Agee 6, at 8 p.m., 
at the meeting hall of the Independent Order of Redmen, 1523 West 
Girard Ave. We look forward to your being there with us and with 


the hundreds of other Pisledelp hi 
traditionally democratic fe quest f or 


ans who will be joining us in a this 
answers. 


DELCO AFL-C10 SUPPORTS 


CHESTER, Pa.—“Convinced by 
the bitter Westinghouse strike of 


the need for concerted political ac- 
tion, Organized Labor of Chester 
(city) and Delaware County has 
jumped into the primary election 
campaign with both feet in an ef- 
fort to put liberals on the ticket for 
the November general election,” 

reports the New Era, weekly organ 
of the unions of Delaware and 


The Delaware County Joint La- 
bor Council, representing 50 AFL- 
CIO locals, has endorsed Jack W. 
Mullen, co-chairman of the Coun- 
cil, for state representative, and 
resident of Trans-| 
port Workers | 234 -of the 
Philadelphia. Transportation Co. 
(PTC), for delegate to the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention. 

Both candidates have been en- 
dorsed by the Delaware County: 


Democratic. Party. Mullen is also 
present of the county Central La- 


‘theatre. 


r Union (AFL). He is projec- 
tionist in a | motion’: pictur e 


| 


He was Democratic candidate 
last fall for City Controller and has 
been a leader in advocating more 
active union participation in po- 
litics. 

“For years, comments New Era, 
“Labor has been preaching that 
reactionary legislators are putting 


more and more anti-labor laws on} 


the books. The Westinghouse sit- 
uation in Delaware County dem- 
onstrated that workers have tough 
going when the laws and govern- 
ment officials are stacked against 
them. 


“Republican bosses have con- 
trolled Delaware County polities| 
for decades but in the past few 
years there has been a seething 
undercurrent of unrest sind dissatis- 
faction among workers which could 
lead to an wphenver of the en- 
trenched machine and the grant- 
‘ing of a real voice to the working 
people who make up the vast ma- 
jority of voters. 


UNIONISTS IN PRIMARY 


‘County justice swoop down on 26 


Westinghouse workers and jail 
them for picketing. The court in- 
sisted that a community official per- 
mit his police officers to be utilized 
by the sheriff for picket police ac- 
tion. Workers generally got the 
idea that Big Business and Repub- 
lican politics were combi to 
“= the unions. a 
€ paper compares this Repub- 
lican stand. with that of leading 
Democrats: Philadelphia Mayor. 
| Richardson Dilworth, who sent a 
letter of encouragement to the 
workers, as did that citys Con- 
gressman William Green and Con- 
[eae wage Elmer Holland of Pitts- 
and Democratic State Sen- 
ate Minority Leader John H. Dent. 
“Chester Labor,” New Era em- 
: hasizes, “will concentrate its poe 
litical ammunition on e ‘Jack 
Mullen to the state legislature.” 
: The ones now megeeucsted 
by a Re supporter 0 
ps McBrien ude machine, which 


“puters waiched Diebe wire 


has long ruled the county with as 
iron hand. 


